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AND THE CULTIVATION OF GRASSES, &c. 
BY THE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN FARMER. 





The management of meadows, and the cultiva- 
tion of grasses, as a general thing, may be said to 
be among the neglected duties of American agri- 
culturists. Not more than three out of every ten 
farms or plantations, have, among their appoint- 
ments, well set, and well cared for meadows. Here 
and there, in travelling through the country, we 
may see a field or so bearing the marks of having 
been once tolerably well set in timothy; but, also, 
bearing the unmistakable evidences of having been 
subsequently neglected. .This should not be so, as 
a meadow, well treated, will be found to be among 
the most profitable fields on a farm, whether the 
grass grown on it be intended to be made into hay, 
to be fed out to the stock, or forsale. But from 
neglected meadows, it is fallacious to look for profit. 

very crop of grass carries off large portions of 
the organie matters of the soil, and proportional 
parts of its inorganic substances, the which, to keep 
up its fertility, must be restored, or its productive 
powers will be annually decreased; and hence it is, 
that the yield is less and less every year. 

Some think that by turning the stock on a mea- 
dow after harvesting the grass, they will be able to 
restore to the soil an equivalent for what may have 
been removed in the crop of grass—looking to the 
droppings of such stock as the source. of supply. 
Such, however, is very far from being the case; 
and to that conclusion must every reflecting agri- 
culturist come, who may look at the subject in the 
length and breadth of its bearings. No proposition 
can be truer than this: 

All those parts of the food. eaten by stock from 
meadows, which are required to form milk, muscle, 
fat, bones, &c. are to that extent abstractions from, 
and so much loss to, the soil, as much ‘so, as if the 
grass had beén cut, cured into hay, and sold. 

Again, the solid and liquid evacuations of the 
Stock are deposited by them, so as to prove, toa 
considerable.extent, injurious. . For. instance, the 


‘solid part falls in a mass, covering a space from 10 


to 12. inches in.diameter, becomes hardened by. the 
effect of the sun, the winds, and the process of 


LPP 


evaporation. In that form, it smothers and destroys 
all the grass that it may cover; for no vegetable 
can sustain life, for any considerable time, when 
excluded by an indurated, ponderous mass, from 
the influence of light, sun, and atmospheric air. 

| If, ultimately, by the operation of time,‘and other 
cause$, these’ hardened masses of manure become 
removed, what is the consequence? Why, the death’ 
and destruction of the grasses which had pfevious-' ’ 
ly grown on the spots which had been thus covered. 
The carpet of grass being thus removed, those spots 
for a time remain bare. In the course of a little | 
while nature exerts herself, and fresh’ vegetation * 
springs up. But what kind of vegetation is it?. Is - 
it the sweet cultivated grasses that had previously ° 
occupied those places? No; they had been killed, 
in the way we have pointed out, beyond’ recovery. * 
But their places are supplied with coarse grasses 
that the stock delight not in, and with*noxious 
weeds, which rob the soil of its riches, without re-" 
turning to the owner any remuneration for their 
oceupancy of his land. 

We have thus far spoken of the solid evacuations, 
and we would ask,—in what does the effect of the, 
liquid voidings differ from them, so far as any ad+” 
vantage, to the crop of hay is concerned?’ ‘Though * 
we have closely observed the effects of such liquid” 
voidings, we have never been able to'‘make up our“ " 
mind toany other‘opinion, than that the injuries _ 
were greater than any accruing benefits derived 
therefrom. In walking through a pasture, the in- * 
juries we have observed, were as visible as the sun © 
at noon of acloudiess day. Whereyersach liquid’ 
matters had fallen, if they had not ‘been followed - 
speedily’ by rain, owing to the ‘concentratéd nature” 
of the.salts they” contained, the cultivated "grasses: 
were destroyed, and after a time, as in the case of '' 
the solid excretions, their ‘places were’ filled by’ ’ 
coarse grasses >nd ‘worthless weeds. ©” - 2 aged 

As connected with this subject, we ‘will mention’-’ 
a fact; which must have presented itself to al] ob-** 
‘serving agriculturists:. It is’ this,—that the: Ae 
which springs up upon and around the surfaces that 
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have been despoiled of the cultivated grasses by 
the droppings of the stock, are generally so rank 
and inferior, as to be disrelished by every descrip- 
tion of domestic animals—and when made into hay, 
only serve to impair its quality, and, of course, to 
depreciate its value for market, as well as for feed- 
ing purposes. And it must be admitted also, that 
if the voidings of the stock fell upon the soil under 
circumstances which ensured their entire assimila- 
tion with it, which is far from being the case, there 
would still be a large abstraction of substances, as 
all which had gone to sustain the integrity of the 
structures of animals which had been fed on the 
meadow, would be so much taken from the fertilit 

of the land. Of this there can be no doubt, as it 
has been demonstrated, that each ton of hay carries 
off in its constituent elements, about 170 Ibs. of in- 





organic matters, independent of silica, and it is fair 
to presume, more than quadruple that amount of | 


—. matters. 
‘o the above causes, among many others, and to | 
the neglect of agriculturists to weed their meadows | 
annually, and to harrow and top-dress them at in- | 
tervals of every other year, are farmers indebted | 
for the annual decrease in their products, as well | 
as for the depreciated quality of the hay grown | 
thereon. 

We have felt it proper to present these views to | 
our readers, to awaken their reflection upon the | 
subject, in order that they may become convinced | 
of the truth of the propositions which we are about 
to lay down. 

We maintain, first,—that unless meadows, from | 
which the grass may be cut and made into hay, be | 
periodically manured; that, to the extent of more | 





than a moiety of the organic and inorganic sub- | 


stances contained in the hay thus removed, so will | 


quality, as to fertility. If, on breaking up their 
land, they should have reason to doubt, that it js 
not in sufficient strength to bear good successive 
crops of grass, their course of conduct is a clear 
one, and they seldom fail to embrace it. Manure 
being the remedy, they apply it with willing hearts 
and liberal hands, for’ they Rael that it is silly to 
expect good crops from land wherein there is little 
or no food for the ~~ tofeed upon. They know 
too, that unless they provide plenty of grass and 
hay for their stock, that one of their greatest 
sources of manure for their profit-crops, will be 
greatly diminished, and those crops, in consequence, 
anything but profitable; as without nutriment, no 
plant that grows can grow in perfection, or do jus- 
tice to its powers of production—that as man can 
not sustain the toils of the field without strong nu- 
tritious food, neither can the cultivated plants bear 
their fruits in excellence, unless the soil on which 
they may grow contains the elemental substances 
out of which such fruits can be elaborated. 

We have stated, that, in the formation of artifi- 
cial meadows, British farmers seeded the same 
kinds of grasses usually found on the best natural 
meadows; and it will be well here to mention, that 
in the most celebrated pastures there—pasturcs 
competent to fatten a large sized bullock, and from 
three to five sheep, per acre, of a season—it has 
been ascertained, that from 20 to 26 different kinds 
of grasses grow thereon—some yielding spring 
forage—some summer forage—and the rest autumn 
forage—thus assuring, during the entire grazin 
season, a continuous and luxuriant carpet of fres 
and nutritious herbage. In turfs one foot in diame- 
ter, Mr. George Sinclair, the author of the cele- 
brated work on grasses, entitled ‘‘Hortus Gramin- 
eus Woburnensis,’’ detected 22 different species of 


be the extent of the deterioration of the fertility | grasses, and no less than seven plants to every 


of the soil. 

Secondly,—that all the benefits arising to a grazed | 
meadow, from the deposits of the stock, are more | 
than counterbalanced by the injuries done, as be- 
fore pointed out, and that these injuries can only 
be counteracted by applications of manure, an 
eradication of the coarse vegetation which may 
have taken the place of the finer grasses, and the 
re-seeding of the injured spots,—and, 

Thirdly,—that all meadows, every few years, as 
the soil may become compact and surface-bound, 
should be harrowed, to nan easy access to the 
meliorating influences of the dews, rains, snows 
and atmosphere, and that upon such occasions they 
should receive top-dressings of manures containing 
the proper food of grasses, mineral, as well as nu- 
tritive. Of what these top-dressings should con- 
sist, we shall speak in another part of this paper, 
as well as of the manure to be applied in laying 
down a meadow. 

In Great Britain, meadows are laid down for the 
two-fold purpose, of hay, and for grazing. The 
first crop of grass is cut and cured into hay, for the 
support of the stock the succeeding winter. After 
this is done, the meadows are devoted, sometimes 
to the pasture of dairy stock, and again to the fat- 
tening of beeves and sheep, for sale to the victual- 
lers. Such meadows are sometimes artificial, but 
mostly natural. Where they are artificially form- 
ed, the proprietors strive, as much as possible, in 
seeding, to give to their land, in number and in 
character, the kinds of grasses which are known to 
grow on the best natural pastures, comprised of 





soils similar to their own, both in texture and in 


[square inch. In commenting upon this fact, that 


gentleman very properly remarks: 

‘To those who are accustomed to consider as ne- 
cessary one or two species of grass only, as Ray 
grass and clover, the fact of twenty-two different 
species of grasses and other plants being produced 
on something less than the space of a square foot of 
the best fattening pastures, would scarcely appear 
credible, unless it was thus demonstrated. The 
pasture of which this turf is a specimen, on an 
average, per acre, fattens one bullock, of from 100 
to 120 stone, Smithfield weight, and winters two 
sheep.”’ 

We have not cited the above facts under the ex- 
ectation that American agriculturists would fol- 
ow the teachings of nature therein illustrated, and 

seed their meadows with the same number and va- 
rieties of grasses. That, in the infant state of grass 
culture with us could not be calculated upon—such 
an innovation upon old established habits and cus- 
toms, would be too radical to be indulged in fors 
moment; for though we live in a marvellous age of 
progress, it is not reasonable to anticipate that any 
one would be so adventurous as to seed his meadow 
down with anything like that number of grasses, 
when there are so many thriving farmers, who 
searcely permit their minds to dream of so un 
fashionable a thing, as laying down a meadow at 
all, and are content to rely upon the fodder and 
straw of their corn and other grain crops for the 
winter provender of their stock—where there are 
as many more, who have never, up to this day, 
grown acrop of clover, though universal experi- 
ence has proven it to be the greatest fertilizer pf 
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tne earth within the reach of the husbandman.— 
Our object in bringing these facts prominently be- 
fore our readers, is, to impress them with the truth 
of an opinion we have entertained for years, that 
no meadow can be well formed, that is seeded with 
one species of grass only, no matter how valuable 
as a hay-grass, that species may be. Meadows 
should contemplate two objects—the provision of 
a stock of hay for winter feeding, and good pastur- 
age during summer and autumn. And so far as we 
are conversant with the habits of grasses, there are 
but three or four species, known to cultivation, that 
will do this. Among such grasses, in our opinion, 
stands pre-eminent the Ductylis Glomerata—Orcn- 
ARD GRAss—and even it will be greatly assisted by 
admixture with other grasses; for it, like man, 
seems to delight in social proximity with others of 
-its kind. Orchard grass is among the earliest of 
spring vegetation, and if cut at the proper season 
for hay, and grazed afterwards, will furnish a full 
bite for the stock until long after the appearance of 
frost, being hardy, and possessing the property of 
quick growth after being cither mowed or eaten 
down. 

The difficulty of selecting such grasses as are best 
adapled to American hushandry—those which are best 
calculated to impart intrinsic value to an American 
meadow—from the immense number of species 
which are arrayed in the books, is a task, as we 
have found, of no easy attainment; nor do we pro- 
fess to have been successful in our researches, 
though we addressed ourself to our labors with all 
becoming zeal and assiduity. Nor could success 
have been reasonably expected by the intelligent 
reader, who may know that upwards of three hun- 
dred different species of grasses have been identi- 
fied and described, by botanists, as being suscep- 
tible of cultivation. As yet, however, the number 
which are held in high estimation by British agri- 
culturists, are comparatively few. And this cir- 
cumstance somewhat lessens the difficulty of selec- 
tion. Nevertheless, we shall present ours more in 
the light of a recommendation, than anything else, 
leaving it to the reader to exercise his own better 
judgment as to him may seem most proper. But of 
this, we beg permission to assure him, that we shall 
——— nothing that we would not adopt our- 
self. 

Sevection or Grasses—Layine pown Meapows. 

If we were going to lay down a meadow, with 
the sole view of converting the grass into hay, for sale 
in the cities, we should confine ourself to 

Timotuy,— 
not because we believe that the seeds of any grass 
should be singly sown in any meadow, but because 
fashion has justly assigned to timothy hay a degree 
of popularity which over-rides every other con- 
sideration in the minds of city purchasers. 

That timothy is a productive grass, when grown 
on a fertile soil, of proper texture and constitution, 
all will admit. To assume the opposite of this, 
would be futile. Equally futile nies it be, to deny 
to it the possession of astonishing properties of nu- 
trition; for the experiments of Woburn, prosecuted 
for a long series of years under the auspices of the 
late Duke of Bedford, by his eminent gardener, the 
late Mr. George Sinclair, establish both character- 
istics beyond all question. 

The product of timothy, which we are about to 
state, will startle the credulity of some of our 
readers; it is, nevertheless, as we believe, true. 
Byt it may be proper to state, that the experiments 





of Mr. Sinclair were conducted upon the high pres- 
sure system, under the best advantages of soil, with 
a liberal application of manure; that every possible | 
attention was paid to cleansing the soil from weeds; 
and that they were made, not on large fields, but in 
the Duke’s grass-garden, on small beds, judiciously 
prepared and selected for the purpose,—the pro- 
ducts are, therefore, estimated acreable ones, but, 
relatively considered, are to be relied upon. 
EsTiMATED PRODUCT OF AN ACRE OF Timorny. 
The product of Timothy, under the circumstances 
as above explained, per acre, was as follows: 
Phleum Pratense—Meadow Cat’s-tail ( Timothy,— 


Herd’s-grass) 
Product—Grass in flower 40,837 Ibs. 

ss when dry 17,355 * 

Nutritive matter 1,595 * 

se Grass at the time the sced was 

ripe 40,837 «< 

Grass when dry 19,397 « 

Nutritive matter 3,668 * 

Rowen 9,528 

Nutritive matter 297 «« 


TIME OF CUTTING GRASS FOR HAY. 

Looking at the above figures, and drawing their 
conclusion from the premises thereby presented, 
most persons would say that the proper time for 
cutting timothy, would be when the seed is ripe,— 
that the largely increased quantity of nutritive mat- 
ter existing at that period, to what there is when 
the grass comes into flower, would seem to indicate 
the former as the proper time. We, however, dis- 
sent from that opinion, because we sincerely be- 
lieve that grass cut at the time of flowering, is 
much more palatable to horses and other stock, 
than when left until the seed is ripe. If cut at the 
latter period, most of the leaves will have become 
wilted, and almost valueless, while the stalks are 
so hard and fibrous as to be difficult of digestion, if 
not almost indigestible,—and we believe too, that 
any-substance which may be too hard to be acted 
upon by the animal stomach—too hard to: be re- 
duced by the digestive organs—cannot yield up any- 
thing like ail its nutrient principles. 

Besides which, as the seeds progress to maturity, 
very large portions of the nutritive matter of the 
plant go into the seeds, the which, toa very at 
extent, are shattered and lost, in the course of the 
various handlings to which the hay is subject, from 
the period of its being mowed, to that of its being 
fed out. It is but reasonable, then, to conclude 
that the result, as shown by the analysis, cannot be 
considered as strictly accurate, as the small quan- 
tity of grass from which it was made, was, doubt- 
less, gathered with great care, and without loss of 
seed, the part wherein the major portion of the nu- 
tritive matter existed,—so that it cannot be said to 
be a fair representation of the actual per-cen 
of nutrition existing in timothy hay, as it is us 
fed to stock, and that the difference is, in reality, not 
so great as would appear upon the face of the 
analysis. Again: in the period between the flow- 
ering of timothy and the ripening of its seed, the 
plant becomes coarse, and as a consequence, will 
be less relished by animals. But there is another 
reason for cutting timothy at the time it comes into 
flower. From that time, the plant receives all the 
substances for the formation of the seed from the 
soil, as from tne blighting and decay of the leaves, 
they can no longer absorb the of the air, and 
hence, from the time of flowering to the perfection 
of its seed, the plaut is, of necessity, robbing the 
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soil of its riches. And there is another potent rea- 
son for cutting at the time of flowering. If cut 
then, there will be after-math; whereas, if cut af- 
ter the ripening of the seed, the growth of the 

for the entire season, is thereby brought to 
an end; and to this cause is the unsuitableness of 
timothy meadows, for grazing purposes, to be re- 
ferred. 

With regard to the time of cutting timothy grass, 
Mr. Geo. Sinclair holds these views: 

‘‘Though there is more nutritive matter contain- 
ed in the seed crop than in the flowering crop, 
nevertheless the loss of latter-math which would 
have been produced in the time the seed were ripen- 
ing, would more than outweigh the superior quan- 
tity of nutritive matter contained in the grass of 
the seed crop. To the practical farmer this last 
observation (which likewise applies to every simi- 
lar statement throughout these details) is, I am 
sure, unnecessary. If the season has been dry, 
this grass should be cut at the time of flowering; 
but in moist cloudy seasons it should be suffered to 
stand at least eight days after the period of flower- 
ing; in two days after this period it will accumu- 
late more nutritive matter than it did in ten days 
previous to that stage of growth, provided circum- 
stances do not interrupt the progress of vegetation, 
which the results of numerous experiments have 
proved.”’ 

_*This grass is very deficient in the produce of 
after-math, and is slow in growth after being crop- 
ped: these defects take much from the merits above 
mentioned. It appears, therefore, to be unfit for 
cultivation by itself as an alternate husbandry 
grass, but of great value asa constituent of any 
mixture of grasses for permanent pasture, or the 
alternate husbandry, where it should always form 
a part. 

aving given Mw Sinclair’s views, as to the time 
of cutting this particular grass, we will now quote 
the views of our gifted countryman, Professor Nor- 
ton, upon the subject of the time, generally, when 
grasses should be cut, and we do it with the more 
pleasure, as they accord with those we have so long 
entertained, and so often expressed. He says: 

**The time of cutting has much to do with the nu- 
tritive value of hay. While the stems and leaves 
are growing and green, they contain considerable 
quantities of sugar and gum, which, as they ripen, 
are, for a large part, transformed into dry, indi- 
gestible, w bre: the remainder goes into the 
seeds; but, as every farmer knows, a great portion 
of these are lost from the hay, before it is fed out. 
Thus, after the grass has attained its full size and 
height, it loses by delay in cutting, and becomes, as 
to its stem and leaves, of poorer quality as it grows 
riper. 

TThough, in a spirit of deference to the prejudice 
in favor of timothy, we have said, that we would 
seed it alone, where we intended the hay for sale 
in the cities, yet we are free to confess that we be- 
lieve it would be to the interest of farmers, gener- 
ally, to mix the seeds of other species of grass 
with it. We believe that by so doing the crop of 
grass would be heavier, cleaner of weeds—whose 

would be supplied by good grasses—that the 

y would be better relished, while the after-math 
would afford pasture for the stock from the cutting 
of the hay-crop till late in the fall, or, perhaps, in- 
to the winter. 


If we were to sow timothy alone, we would seed 
pecks of seed per acre. 


‘at least 2 


If we were to combine it with other grasses, on 
a meadow we intended to remain in grass only a 
few years, they would be of the following kinds, 
and in the proportion of seed, per acre, as desig. 
nated: 
Phleum pratense—Timothy, 


1 peck, 
Poa fertilis Fertile meadow grass, 


2 pecks. 


cc 
se 


td 


‘© Angustifolia Narrow leaved meadow 

grass, 

Festuca pratensis Fertile fescue grass, 

Lolium perenne Perennial Ray grass, 
(either Pacey’s or 2 & 
Russell’s variety,) 

Or it should consist of the following kinds: 


Phleum pratense—Timothy, 1 peck. 
Dactylis glomerata Orchard grass, 4 pecks. 
_Agrotis Vulgaris Red-top, 2 pecks, 
Lolium perenne Rye-grass, 1 peck, 

Poa pratensis Smooth stalked mea- 
dow, or Kentucky } 2 pecks., 


blue grass, 

Either of the above combinations would give 
large crops of hay, and plentiful pasturage during 
the residue of the season. 

But if we were about setting a meadow, which we 
intended to remain for many years, with the double 
view of furnishing luxuriant hay crops and rich 
pastures for our stock at all seasons of the year, 
without regard to the sale of hay, our selection 
would comprise the following sorts, and the quan- 
tity of seeds, per acre, as attached to each particu- 
lar kind: 

Phleum pratense,— Timothy, 

Anthoxanthum Odoratum,—Sweet-scented 
vernal grass, 

Dactylis glomerata,—Orchard grass 

Poa Pratensis,—Smooth-stalked meadow 
grass. This is the grass so cele- 
brated for hay and pasture in Ken- 
tucky, and there called Kentucky } 2 pecks. 
blue grass. Inthe Eastern States 
it is known as spear grass or spire 
grass, 

Festuca elatior, var. fertilis,—Fertile- ) 
seeded tall fescue. This grass, in 
the Woburn experiments, gave a 
yield, at the time of flowering, of 
54,450 Ibs. per acre, and is said to 
possess an equal quantity of nu- 
tritive matter with the Festuca 
elatior, which, in this respect, at 
the time of flowering, excels all 
other British grasses, 

Alopecurus pratensis,—Meadow foztail, 

Festuca duriuscula,—Hard fescue, 

Poa angustifolia,—Narrow leaved meadow 


1 peck. 


3 


peck. 
pecks. 


> 2 pecks. 





2 pecks. 
1 peck, 


grass, 1 peck. 
Poa nervata,—Nerved meadow grass, 1 peck. 
Poa fertilis,—Fertile meadow grass, 1 peck. 
Cynosurus cristatus,—Crested dog’s-tail, 1 peck. 

Such a mixture of seeds would form a reliable 
and rim | meadow, for hay and for pasturage, 
from mowing time till mid-winter, on a moist clay- 
loam soil. 

Grasses aparrep To Sueer Pastures. 

If we intended to forma ent sheep pas- 
ture, we would mix the following species of grasses, 
in the annexed quantities of seed per acre. 





Phheum pratense,— acum f 1 peck. 
Dactylis glomerata,—Orchard grass, 2 pecks. 
Cynosurus cristatus,—Crested dog’s-tail, 1 

ium perenne; Perennial Ray-grass,] ‘‘ 
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Smooth stalked 

meadow or Ken- >} 1 peck. 

tucky blue grass, 
Festuca Duriuscula,—Hard fescue, és 

«s QOvina hordeiformis,—longawned 
sheep’s fescue, 

‘6 pubra,— Purple fescue, 

‘© pratensis,— Meadow fescue, 

«© Ovina,— Sheep’s fescue, 

‘s Cambrica,— Welsh fescue, 

« Glabra,— Smooth fescue, 

Agrostis Vulgaris,— Red-top, 

In addition to the above grasses, it would be well 
to sow on each acre, 

4 lbs. white Clover seed, 
2 oz. of Parsley seed, and 
, 2 oz. Thyme seed. 

Sheep are fond of parsley, and eat it freely, per- 
haps, for its diuretic effects, a knowledge of which 
they are taught by instinct. Thyme, they sparingly 
eat; but, in the best artificial meadows of England 
and France, it it is sown, and the experience of 
those countries go to prove, that the flavor of mut- 
ton is always best on pastures where it grows. 

A very good sheep pasture may also be formed, 
comprised of the following grasses, in the quanti- 
ties of seeds named: 


Poa Pratensis,— 


se 
ce 


bet feet COI feet fed et 
” 
n 


Timothy, 1 peck per acre. 
Orchard-grass, 4pecks ‘ 
Kentucky Blue-grass, 2 * se 
Red-top, es “ 


White Clover, 4 lbs. 66 

GRASS SEEDS TO BE SOWN ON GRAIN-FIELDS. 

On each acre in wheat, we would sow 12 lbs. of 
Red Clover seed, 10 Ibs. of Perennial Ray grass, of 
the Pacey, or Russell kind, and 30 Ibs. of Orchard 
Grass seed. 

We prefer this mixture to clover alone, as we 
believe a great improvement in the quantity, as well 
as in the quality of the hay, would be the result, 
and the cattle exempt from being hovened, besides 
which, the luxuriance of the pasture, after mow- 
ing, till frost. would be preserved, without in the 
least interfering with the fertilizing properties of 
the clover. If Clover and Orchard grass seeds 
alone are sown, the quantities should be 12 lbs. clo- 
ver, 2 bushels orchard grass seed. 

It is the practice of some who sow grass seeds 
= their winter grain fields, to do it at the time 
of seeding their grain. This we would never do; 
but wait until the frost was entirely out of the 
ground in the ensuing spring, when we would sow 
the clover seed, and grass seeds, separately, har- 
row them lightly in, and complete the work by roll- 
ing. By deferring the sowing until spring, the 
grasses are thrown back in their growth, and do not 
interfere with that of the grain crop. 

If we were to sow clover and grass seeds upon 
our oats or barley field, instead of sowing them at 
the time we seeded those grains, we would wait un- 
til they were up some two or three inches high, 
then sow the clover and grass seeds, separately, 
and roll them in. 

SOILING GRASSES. 

Among the best grasses we have ever cultivated 
for purposes of soiling, are Millet and the Italian 
Rye or Ray-grass. The latter is a bi-ennial, of 
quick growth, and, like millet, should be cultivated 
on a fertile sandy mould, enriched with a liberal 
allowance of putrescent manure. PAD 


The soil for either-of these grasses, after being |’ 


generously manured, should be ploughed deeply, 


‘may, however, to some extent, be 





say 8 inches, and thoroughly harrowed, so as to re- 
duce it to the finest tiJth, when the seed should be 
sown, lightly harrowed in, and the und rolled. 

The Italian Rye grass seed should be sown in 
April and May—the Millet, in May, June and the 
first part of July, say, up to the 10th of the latter 
month. » By thus timeing the periods of sowing, a 
continuous ror gd of grass for soiling purposes 
may be secured: or when thegrass of the meadows 
may prove a short crop, either Millet or Italian 
Ray-grass may be resorted to, tomake up the de- 
ficiency, as they are both quick of growth, highly 
—- and freely eaten by every description of 
stock. / 

As respects the quantity of seed, 3 pecks of Mil- 
let seed, and 1 bushel of Italian Rye-grass seed, per 
acre, is about the right quantity, whether for soiling 
or for hay. ; 

A mixture of Italian Rye-grass and Oats, would 
be excellent, in the following proportions—1 bushel 
of each, to be sown separately, so as to ensure an 
equal distribution of the seed. Before sowing the 
Rye-grass seed, it should be moistenéd and tho- 
roughly mixed with an equal quantity of ashes, to 
separate the seed. 

Indian Corn, sown broadcast, at the rate of 3 or 
4 bushels per acre, or drilled in, in rows 18 inches 
or 2 feet apart, 2 bushels per acre, is one of the 
best of all grasses, either for soiling, or to be con- 
verted into hay, but the Soil on which it may be 
grown, must be either naturally very rich, or made 
so by heavy applications of enriching manures, as 
the corn plant has a most ravenous hem, and 
will not grow fat unless it be highly fed. 

Rye, if sown in the beginning of August, forms 
an admirable reliance for soiling in early spring, 
and, if cut early, will still yield a tolerable crop of 
grain. When sown for such purpose, 5 or 6 pecks, 
of seed per acre should be seeded. 

GRAss AND OTHER SEEDS FOR ELEVATED, OR OTHER 
DRY SANDY SOILS. 


Agrostis Vulgaris— Red-top. 2 pecks. 
Cynosurus Cristatus—Crested Dog’s-tail, 1 
Avena pubescens— Dewny oat-grass, ; as 
Festuca duriuscula—-Hard fescue, sé 


Hordeum pratense—Meadow barley, 1° * 
Trifoleum Repens—-White Clover, 4 lbs. 
Lotus Corniculatus—-Bird’s-foot trefoil, 2 Ibs. 
Festuca pratensis—-Smooth stalked mea- 


dow grass, 1 peck. 
** hordeiformis—Long awned sheep’s 
fescue, 
Anthoxanthum odoratum—Sweet scented 
, vernal, ~ 8lbs. 


‘Dactylis Glomerata—Orchard grass, 1 peek 


Poterium sanguisorba—Burnet, 10 Ibs. 

It sometimes may happen that a farmer may not 
have any suitable field for a meadow, but -- Oe a 
sandy one that he can devote to such ose. To 
suit such a case, we have made selection of the 
above species of grasses, two of the smaller clo- — 
vers, and burnet. All of the grasses, except one 
or two, as well as the clovers and burnet, affect 
sandy soils, and are represented to be capable of 
enduring considerable drought,—the latter quality 
is most desirable, as sands are but ill calculated to 
retain moisture. This physical te conoctens ty aa 

’ an 
amendment of their texture, with clay, without in- 
volving a heavy expense. A ale ee ag 

The best way to use the clay, would-be, to mix © 
20 double-horse-cart loads of clay, with 100 bushels 
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of marl, or 50 bushels of lime, for each acre of the 
land, shovel the mixture up into a heap, and work 
it over two or three times, at intervals of a few 
weeks, so as to make the incorporation of the sub- 
stances complete. This would give 23 or 24 loads 
to each acre. 

Before ploughing the land, it would be well to 
give it a dressing of putrescent manure, which 
should be ploughed in. Then harrow and roll, af- 
ter which raul on the clay compost, spread it even- 
ly, and harrow and cross harrow, so as to produce 
an intimate admixture of it with the surface sand; 
then roll the land, sow the seeds, after mixing 
them, as before directed, harrow them in with a 
light harrow, and roll the ground. 

In laying down a meadow on lands of this de- 
scription, we would delay the seeding until about 
the middle of August, when we would sow, on each 
acre, half a bushel of buckwheat, before sowing 
the grass seeds, for the two-fold purpose of afford- 
ing shade to the young grass plants through the 
early part of fall, and protection from the cold of 
winter. The first frost would cause the buckwheat 
to fall, and in that state, it would prove a shield to 
the grass plants till the ensuing spring, when, so 
soon as the frost was out of the ground, the field 
should be rolled, to press down the buckwheat and 
consolidate the soil. 

This done, give to each acre a top-dressing of 5 
bushels of ashes, 1 bushel of plaster, and 2 bushels 
of salt, thoroughly mixed together; and he who 
takes this trouble may secure a very good meadow; 
one competent to yield a fair crop of hay, besides 
excellent pasturage for his stock the residue of the 
grazing season. And we think we can promise 
him, that if he will goto the further trouble of 
top-dressing such meadow, every second fall, with 
a compost, comprised of two loads of well rotted 
dung, 5 bushels of ashes, and 1 bushel of plaster, 
and | bushel of salt, per acre, and of harrowing 
the compost in, that he may maintain his meadow 
in a profitably productive state for a quarter of a 
century. 

Proper soits ror AN Artirici1aL Meapow. 

Most of the finer species of grasses thrive best 
in a moderately moist soil. A clay mould is the 
kind they most delight in, but that, or any other, on 
which they may be grown, must be fertile, of it- 
self, or made so by liberal allowances of good pu- 
trescent manures. They require, also, the presence 
of those inorganic substances which, by analysis, 
are found in their ashes, as potash, lime, soda, sul- 
phuric acid, phosphoric acid, chlorine, oxide of iron, 
&c.—all of which may be supplied by dressings of 
lime or marl, ashes, bone-dust, plaster, and salt— 
when it may be ascertained that they are not pre- 
existing in the soil. 

Should the field intended to be appropriated to a 
meadow, be a wet surface soil, or the subsoil be wet 
and retentive, it should be relieved of its super- 
abundance of water, by draining; for the sweet 
grasses neither delight nor prosper in wet beds,would 
soon die out, and be supplanted by the aquatic tribes. 


_ the application of the mineral substances named 
above. 

While upon the subject of soils, we will mention 
a fact which will go to show, that high feeding will 
make grass grow in any soil susceptible of being 
labored. The largest crops of timothy and millet, 
we ever raised, were on a lot of as stiff red clay as 
ever yielded to the pressure of the plough-share— 
the soil would have made good bricks. It consisted 
of an acre and ten perches. On this lot we spread 
twenty loads of gas-house refuse coak, ploughed 
that in, harrowed, cross-plouzhed, and harrowed, 
s8 as to mix the coak with the soil, then put on 40 
loads of manure, ploughed it in, harrowed, sowed 
it in Millet. The yield was upwards of four tons 
of good hay. As soon as the Millet was cured and 
_off the ground, we sowed on the stubble fifty bush- 
els of ashes, harrowed them thoroughly in, then 
seeded to timothy, harrowed the seed lightly in, 
and finished by rolling. The product, the follow. 
ing year, was rising four tons of hay, and the lot 
continued to yield heavy crops fur several years, up 
to the period of our removal, and always best aftep 
an occasional top-dressing. So that we are led to 
believe that, after all, the feeding cf a crop has a 
most important agency in the amount of its pro- 
duct. This remark, of course, dovs not refer either 
to wet lands, or to arid sands—though either of these 
may be cured of their physical defects—the first, 
by drainage—the last, by admixture with clay, or 
og and peat made intoa rich compost and tho 
roughly mixed with the soil. Any sandy lands, 
which may hold in their body from 4 to 10 per cent. 
of Clay, and 5 per cent. of organic matters—vege- 
table and animal matters—that are tolerably moist, 
if aided by putrescent manures, and the mineral 
ones to which we have before referred, can be con- 
verted into profitable meadows for the cultivation 
of the better species of grasses, whilst there are 
some kinds of grasses, and worthy of culture, too, 
that will grow and form a tolerable meadow, even 
on sands that are of a light and dry nature. 
Having spoken pretty freely of soils, it is time 
now to say something upon the subject of the kinds 
and quantities of manures to be applied, and how 
they should be applied. 

Top-pressincs Fon Meapows. 

Before we proceed any farther, we will state that 
every meadow should be harrowed, and receive a 
top-dressing in the autumn of every second year. 
Each acre should have broadcasted over it, a com- 
post comprised as follows, viz: of 2 loads of stable 
manure, 5 bushels of ashes, 2 bushels of bone-dust, 
2 bushels of salt, and 1 bushel of plaster. These 
substances should be thoroughly mixed together 
before being sown; when sown. the harrow should 
be passed over the ground. On sandy soils, a few 
loads of clay, per acre, would be found very ser- 
viceable, if intimately mixed with the above sub- 
stances. 

Manvres ror a Megapow. 

1. If one could command a full supply of barm 
yard and stable-manures, to dress a mectew liberally 
with, nothing better could be desired; and particu- 





Moisture is congenial to the natures of the former, 
but they thrive not in mud-puddles, like the latter. 

Next to clay-mould, a sandy mould is said to be 
best for the culture of grasses. If the latter soil 
be well filled with decayed and decaying vegetable 
matter, there can be no doubt of its eligibility for 
grass culture; but it, like a clayey mould, requires 


larly so, if they had been well kept, as they contain 
all the organic and inorganic substances that plants 
need. And where these are at hand, 20 double- 


horse-cart loads would be found a sufficient dressing 
for an acre of land, to be subsequently assisted by 
top-dressings of ashes, marl, or lime, in case 


the 





to be moist, not wet, naturally very rich, or to be 


soil stood in need of calcareous matter, and those 


mgde so by liberal dressings of nutritive manures, | other mineral substances which abound in ashes, as 
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tash, phosphoric acid, chlorine, oxide of iron, 
oxide of manganese, lime, magnesia, soda, sulphuric 
acid, and carbonic, acid. 

2. Where stable and barn-yard manures may not 
be at hand, to fully answer the purpose, composts 
formed of peat, muck, marsh-mud, river or creek 
mud, teood’s-mould, the mould from head-lands and 
fence sides, if composted in the proportion of three 
loads of either of the above substances, to one of 
stable or barn-yard manure, will answer fully as 
well. 

3. 25 bushels of unslaked ashes, or 50 bushels of 
slaked ashes, composted with 20 double-horse-cart 
loads of either of the above substances, after a few 
weeks, would prove an effective and lasting manure. 

4. 4000 Ibs. of fish, composted with 20 double- 
horse-cart loads of the vegetable bodies named, 
mixed with 20 bushels of ashes and 1 bushel of plas- 
ter, would make a good dressing for an acre of land 
about to be set in grass. 

5. 20 double-horse-cart loads of the vegetable 
substances named, 400 lbs. of cracklins or chand- 
lers graves, 20 bushels of ashes and 1 bushel of 

laster, mixed together, and permitted to remain a 
few weeks before being applied, would prove an 
admirable dressing for an acre of land about to be 
laid down in grass. 

6. 20 bushels of bone-dust and 20 bushels of 
ashes, mixed together, will make an excellent and 
lasting dressing for an acre of land, to be put in 

ass. ‘To be moistened as the heap is ah 

7. 30 bushels of wood, or coal soot, 1 bushel of 
plaster, 1 bushel of salt, and 10 bushels of ashes, 
mixed together, will be found a good dressing. 

8. 2000 lbs. of Bituminous coal, ground to an im- 
palpable powder, 300 Ibs. of cracklins or chandlers 
raves, and 20 bushels of ashes, will form a lasting 
Sonning for an acre, to be put in grass. 

9. 400 Ibs. of Guano, and 1 bushel of plaster, 
will prove a prompt and efficient dressing for an 
acre in grass. 

10. 20 double-horse-cart loads of pine shatters, 
6 double horse-cart loads of barn-yard or stable 
manure, 10 bushels of ashes, and 1 bushel of plas- 
ter, mixed together, would make a rich and per- 
manent dressing for an acre to be put in grass. 

Allthe above composts, except the Guano and 
laster, to be made into heaps and so remain until 
ermentation commences, which may be ascertain- 
ed by thrusting a stick into the body of the heap. 
If on withdrawing the stick, it should feel hot, the 
compost will be ready to be used. If you should 
not be ready to spread and plough it in then, shovel 
over the heap, to arrest fermentation, until you 
may be ready. Such examinations will be neces- 
sary every few weeks, until the compost may be 


The Guano and plaster should be used as soon af- 
ter it is mixed as may suit your convenience, as it 
is desirable to get it ploughed in with as little delay 
as possible, to prevent the escape of the ammonia- 
cal gases, which may be said to be the cream of the 
guano—the substance which gives life and anima- 
tion to the whole vegetable processes. 

The bone-dust and ashes, named in number 6, 
should remain in pie a week or ten days, then be 
shoveled over, used as a top-dressing, and be har- 
rowed in. - 

It may be opportune to the occasion to state that 
the manures comprised in the above formulas, will 
suit, and is as well adapted to any other crop, as to 
that of grass, and suitable for any soil. 


We shall now proceed to say something in rela- 

tion to 
Tue Preparation or tHe Grovunp. 

Your manure being ready, spread it as evenly as 
possible over the ground, and, with the exception 
of number 6, plough it in as deep as a good strong 
team will permit, say from 6 to 8 inches in depth. 

If you could spare the time and force, it would 
be well to plough the ground twice; should you do 
so, the manure must be applied after the first 
ploughian ; in which case the soil should be well 

arrowed and brought to fine tilth before thesecond 
ploughing. Subsoiling the land will be found of in- 
finite advantage. 

In ploughing your land, turn your furrows flat; 
be aad to leave no baulks, in order that the soil 
may be all well pulverized. If the land should 
turn up cloddy, before you harrow, pass the roller 
over it to ensure the reduction of all lumps.- Let 
your harrowing go on before the soil has time to be- 
come hardened, and after it shall have been tho- 
roughly reduced to a fine tilth with the harrow, roll 
it preparatory to sowing the seed. 

Time OF SETTING A MEADOW. 

We believe the best time to lay down a meadow, 
to be from the 10th of August till the 20th of Sep- 
tember. A meadow may be seeded at any time in 
spring, for a month after the frost is entirely out of 
the ground; the sooner the better. 

PREPARING AND SOWING THE SEED. 

Mix all the different kinds of seed, layer and layer 
about; shovel them over until they are thoroughl 
mixed, taking care to slightly moisten them wit 
water poured slowly on them from a watering pot. 
When thus moistened, let them lay in heap for 10 
or 12 hours, and mix them well with twice their 
quantity of ashes, so as to separate the seed, and 
coat them with the ashes. 

Thus prepared, they will be ready for sowing. 
This duty should be confided to none but an expert 
and trustworthy man,.as it is important that the 
seeds should be equally distributed. If possible, 
the seeding should be done with a drilling machine, 
as it distributes seeds with more a 
more regularity—than it is possible to be done by 
human hands, no matter howsoever careful and exe 
pert the sower may be. 

As the seeds are sown, harrow them in very light- 
ly, and finish your work by rolling the ground. 

The harrow used upon such occasions should be 
a light gurden or seed harrow, it being important that 

rass seeds should be covered very shallow. If you 
~ not such an implement, buy one—no farm 
should be without one; it will soon pay for itself— 
it is the kind of harrow that should be used in har-, 
rowing wheat fields in spring, and in harrowing in 
clover, as well as grass seeds. 

It is very customary to sow grass seeds without 
wg | and preparing them as we have suggest- 
»ed; though, from our experience, we are certain 
that they vegetate more freely, and quickly, when 
thus treated. ; 

All grass seeds should be sown on a dry bed. 

Sraine Rome. 

All newly set meadows should be rolled in the 
spring immediately following the autumn of their 
being seeded down. This operation should be per- 
formed as early in the spring, after the frost is out 
of the ground, as will allow of the team being put 
on without danger from the horses poaching. 

There is one thing that we would wish to impress 
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upon your mind, and this is as appropriate a place 
as any other for us todoso. We allude to 
THE MINERAL DRESSING OF YOUR LAND. 

If when you are about to stock a field with grass 
seeds, you should apprehend that your soil is defici- 
ent in calcareous matter; or if you shall have ascer- 
tained that fact, by having had it analyzed by a com- 

etent chemist—which would be far better than re- 
ying upon your own judgment—before sowing your 
Brass seeds, you should supply that deficiency, by 

roadcasting over your land either lime, ashes, or 
marl. Of either of the two first, 50 bushels per 
acre, or 100 of the latter, will be enough, the which 
should be well harrowed in; then the ground rolled 
before you sow the grass seeds, it being important 
that they should fall upon a smooth surface,—the 
seeds being sown, as before directed, they must be 
very lightly harrowed if, and the ground afterwards 
rolled. 

The processes which we advise, may, and doubt- 
less will, appear to you as being eee sesh but 
they are nevertheless necessary to the successful 
laying down of a good meadow—a thing, which, if 
carefully done, and well cared for afterwards, will 
last for a life-time,—and, as such is the case, is 
worthy of being well done. And we may here assure 

ou, that the extra trouble and expense you may 
incur, will come back to you, with more than com- 
pound interest, in the shape of large products of 

s and hay. 

We would desire to impress these truths upon 
your consideration. 

You may rest assured, that all soils on which the 
grasses or the clovers may be grown, require cal- 
careous matter therein, and that, without it, or an 
equivalent of salt, neither the one nor the other can 
prosper in luxuriance. 

‘We are perfectly satisfied that most of the fail- 
ures in attempts to get good stands of clover, have 
arisen from the insufficiency of the quantity of 
lime in, or the absence of it altogether from, the 
soils on which the seeds were cast. The analyses 
of both grasses and clovers, show, in their ashes, 
large per centages of lime and potash; hence both 
these substances must be in the soil, or neither grass 
nor clover can prosper therein, as the earth is the 
only source of supply. The irresistible conclusion, 
therefore; at which any one can rationally arrive, 
is—that where lime may not be present in a soil, it 
must be applied. 

Lime, applied to a soil where there is inert vege- 
table matter, will supply the calcareous principle 
directly, and potash indirectly, through its power of 
decomposing indurated fibrous substances, and set- 
ting free any potash they may contain, and by the 
liberation of that which it may find in the earth 
combined with silica. The effect of an application 
of ashes, is, to supply both lime and getiek direct- 
ly, both salts being already formed and ‘present in 
ashes,—more than one-third of the entire volume 
of the latter being lime,—and comprising, as it 
does, about five'and a half pounds of potash to the 
bushel. The supply of potash, by the first, is slow, 
but sure; that by the last, is prompt and more im- 
mediately éffective, inasmuch as it acts in a two- 
fold capacity, the already formed salt acting on the 
instant, and the lime, contained in ashes, remotely, 
through its powersof decomposition and hberation, 
as before stated.’ as”: ; 

'» "Por-pressincs ror Meapows. 

-To continue the fertility of the soil of a meadow, 

and keep up its productive powers, it is necessary 
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that it should be top-dressed in the autumn of every 
second year, with such manures as contain both pu. 
trescent and mineral substances—both the organic 
and inorganic food of plants. The following com. 
posts will answer the desired purposes; the quanti- 
ties named are intended for an acre of land, viz: 
No.1. 5 bushels of bone-dust, and 
10 ‘~~ of ashes. 
No. 2. 5 loads of marsh mud, 
10 bushels of ashes, and 
2 loads of well! rotted manure. 
No. 3. 5 loads of marsh mud, 
25 bushels of marl, and 
10 bushels of ashes. 
No. 4. 2 loads of Peat ashes and 
2 loads of stable dung. 
No. 5. 5 loads of ditch, or road scrapings, and 
10 bushels of ashes or lime. 

Prior to applying either of the above dressings, 
each of which must be intimately mixed together 
before being applied, the ground must be well har- 
rowed. In spreading the compost, care must be 
observed to spread it evenly; the ground must be 
then rolled with a heavy roller, so 2s to press the 
manure into the soil, and then a bushel of plaster 
per acre strewn over the meadow. 

Upon such occasions, a hand should carefully go 
over the meadow, and break up and distribute any 
hardened masses of horse or cow-dung, which may 
have been dropt by the stock. 

We have thus far given our views in a spirit of 
candor, upon a subject of deep interest to the agri- 
cultural community, and shall continue the subject 
in a succeeding number. In the selections of 
grasses which we have made, we have endeavored 
to consult the necessities, the wants, the physical 
capacities, and the requirements of the various geo- 
graphical divisions of our vast country. Should 
our remarks have the effect to stimulate our agri- 
cultural countrymen to action, our ambition will 
be more than gratified—our labors more than com- 
pensated. 

In our next, we will endeavor to give such de- 
scriptions of the grasses recommended, as to render 
a knowledge of their respective characters and 
values familiar to our readers. 

(To be continued.]} 


WORK FOR THE MONTH. 


APRIL. 

That period of spring has arrived, when delay on- 
ly fora few days may jeopard the best conceived 
plan of operations; it, therefore, becomes every 
farmet and planter to put forth his best energies, 
and permit nothing to interfere with the operations 
of his farm or plantation. Promptitude in action, 
is called for by every occupation in life, but in none: 
more so than in that of agriculture; nor is there 
any where it is more necessary that the system 
adopted shall have been well considered,—none 
where its details require to be more faithfully car- 
ried out—none where success is more dependent 
upon a careful, far-reaching, foresight. Every one 
must look ahead, and be able to make out for weeks 
in advance, how his force is to be employed, in or- 
der that no time may be lost.. ‘Time is money,” is 
one of those sayings, the truth of which appears to» 
have been conceded by the world; but without ac-; 
quiescing in its accuracy, in the direct letter of the 
phrase, we admit that time is the equivalent of .mo-~ 





ney, because, by its proper application money may» 
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be obtained. Viewed then, in this latter sense, the 
value of time is priceless to those who are engaged 
in the pursuit of agriculture; for if their crops be 
not pitched at the right period, they may not mature 
in the right season, and the fruits of their labors 
may be jeoparded, if not lost. The delay of even a 
few days in doing what should have been done pre- 
viously, frequently operates disastrously, and blights 
the best grounded hopes. Dependent as agricultu- 
ralists are upon so many contingences, it behoves 
them to watch with unceasing vigilance, and appro- 
priate properly, every propitious moment, in the en- 
tire range of their operations; they should be pre- 
pared to embrace every favorable opportunity that 
may present itself, as well in commencing, as in 
progressing with their multifarious labors. Every 
thing must be commenced at the right time, be properly 
done, when done, and the most assiduous care be observed, 
that nothing, while growing, suffers fron neglect. 

With these general remarks, we shall now proceed 
to call attention to such matters as we deem essen- 
tial to be done 

On THE Farm. 

Hauling out manure.—In many of the States in 
which our journal circulates, this work has already 
been done—nay, in many of them, the corn has been 
planted; while, in others, it is already up. But 
still, there is a very broad district of country, where 
the hauling out of manure has not been begun. To 
our friends, then, who have still this labor to per- 
form, we would desire to address ourselves. Every 
one who encounters the labor of accumulating ma- 
nure, should make it a matter of duty, as it is his 
interest, to preserve its most active fertilizing prin- 
ciples trom waste. That some waste will occur, 
no matter how careful one may be, when the ma- 
nure in the yards come to be broken up, to be haul- 
ed out, we readily adimit; but still much that is usu- 
ally lost, may be saved, by attention in the use of 
means, and it is the propriety of using these means 
that we now desire to impress upon our agricultu- 
ral friends. If at the time of breaking up the ma- 
nure, | bushel of plaster, or 20 bushels of finely pul- 
verized charcoal, be mixed with every 20 double- 
horse-cart-loads of the manure, either of tl ese 
substances will arrest the escape of the volatile 
gases, which are the riches of all manure: a solution 
of copperas and water, ur sulphuric acid and water, 
would do the same thing; so would, we believe, a 
solution of salt and water, or-5 bushels of salt to 20 
loads of the manure. We, however.,should prefer 
the use of the two first named articles, as we are of 
the opinion, that their effects would be more opera- 
tive and lasting. Plaster, for such purposes, we 
have used, ard witnessed its powerful effects, and, 
therefore, confidently recommend it to general fa- 
vor. Jt will not only economise the nitrogenous 
portions of the manure, for the future use of. the 
crops, but act in a double capacity, through its lime 
and sulphuric acid, in feeding them. | Such is the 
light in which we appreciate its value, when wixed 
with putrescent manure, that we believe that ] bush- 
el of plaster mixed with ten loads, renders that 10 
loads. equal in its fertilizing properties to 20 loads, 
Where no such admixture had taken place. There 
is hO mystery in this: this increased value is impar- 
ted to the manure, by the action of the sulphuric 
acid of the plasier upon the ammoniacal gases, with 


which it combines, prevents their escape, and. holds 


them in reserve for the future use of any plants, to 
which the manure may be applied. After having 





of accumulating manure, fora year, it is certainly 
bad pojicy to permit any of its virtues to be lost, 
when about to use ‘it, when the means of saving 
them are within our command, at so trifling an ex- 
pense. We most earnestly urge the use uf some of 
these fixers upon our friends, and recommend them 
to haul out their manure in good time. 

Oats.—Though the greater portion of this crop 
las been seeded, there may still be much to be put 
in. To those who have not yet sown their oats, our 
advice is, to get them in the ground with as little 
delay as possible, as it is a truth-sanctioned by the 
practical experience of farmers, for centuries, that 
the early sown oats, yield the best as well as the 
most grain. With these admonitions, we refer our 
readers to our remarks of last month, upon the cul- 
ture of this crop. We have therein expressed our 
views fully, and offered such reasons in their favor, 
as we trust will find acceptance with the intelligent 
reader. 

Barley.—This. crop, when grown under favorable 
circumstances, .is a profitable one—the:grain finds a 
ready market, at a fair and remunerating price; the 
yield is from 20 to 40 bushels to the acre, according 
to season and soil; it makes a. most. excellent food 
for horses, when chopt and mixed with cut straw or 
hay; in the nutritive principles, it is comparatively 
rich; while working animals sustain their labor on 
it in vigor, hogs fatten on it; its straw is relished 
well by cattle, and what is still further important, 
it is an excellent crop to sow clover on. 

Soil, &c.—It delights most in a fertile, strong 
loam. Soil that will yield its 20 bushels of wheat, 
would give fromg0 to 40 bushels of barley. It is, 
however, useless to. sow it on poor ground, without 
manure. If thesoil be poor, it must be assisted’ b 
manures of some kind or other. Ten loads of mars 
mud, and 5 loads of stable dung, per acre, would en- 
sure a good crop; so would 200 Ibs. of guano, or 10 
bushels of bone-dust and an equal quantity of ashes. 
Manured with either of the above substances, in the 
prescribed quantities, its yield would be highly re- 
munerating, while the ground would be sufficiently 
strengthened to bear being set in clover. 

Potatoes.—If you did not get your early potatoes in 
last month, put them in the first week of this.. Your 
late crop should be got in between the 20th of this 
month, and the 10th of May; early planting appearing 
to be the only plan offering the slightest security 
against the rot.. Combined with early planting, we 
desire to impress upon you the-necessity of early 
harvesting also. For the mode of culture, we respect- 
fully refer you to our remarks of, last month. 

Spring wheat.—If it be your purpose to seed any 
spring wheat, get it in as earlyas possible, We do 
not, except from necessity, recommend its culture 
this side of the Hudson—certainly not in’ thé middle 
and southern states. We tried it more than once, 
and our experience taught us, it Wasa very uncer- 
tain crop in this region. 

Artichokes.—This is a crop that we can, with a 
good conscience, recommend to such of our agricul- 
tural friends as may grow their own: pork, or who 
may desire to provide succulent food for their milch 
cows. Any jand that.will bring 40 bushels of corn, 
with manure, would, with like treatment, produce 
5 or 600 of, the tubers of the Jerusalem Artichoke. 
A peck at a meal, twice a day, mixed with cut 
straw and a quart of meal,ora gallon of bran, would 
make a cow give a full flow of milk—if the stalks 
be cut in the beginning.of October, and carefully 


encountered the trouble, the labor, and the expense! dried, an acre would give from 2 to 3 tons of most 
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excellent fodder for cattle, which when cut into 
small pieces, and moistened with a little salt and 
water, is greatly relished by them. If cooked, it is 
still better. Where hogs may be intended to be fed 
with them, all the trouble to be sustained, after the 
stalks and fodder are removed, is, simply to turn the 
hogs into the lot, where they will do their own dig- 
ging and eating. - When thus feeding, they find wa- 
ter enough in the artichokes, so there is no need to 
give them any; it is, however, necessary to keep 
them at all times supplied in a trough, with char- 
coal, rotten wood, and ashes. Thirty hogs would 
find food on an acre of artichokes for a month, not 
only to subsist them, but grow fat upon; while they 
would leave seed enough in the ground to stock it the 
next year. - 

Mode of culture.—Manure the ground with abou 
the same quantity and kind of manure as is given 
to a crop of corn when liberally fed; plough it in 8 
inches deep, harrow, and roll: then list your land 3 
by 2 feet, the same depth as for potatoes. Have 
your roots cut into sets as are potatoes, plant a set 
at every intersecting list, and cover the plants up,— 
treat them as you would a crop of corn. 

Quantity of seed per acre.—Fifteen bushels of roots, 
cut into sets, will plant an acre. 

Top-dressing.—After. the plants come up, give 
them a handful of the following mixture, which is 
for an acre: 5 bushels of ashes, 1 bushel of plaster, 
and one load of rich mould or stable dung. 

, Soil.—They delight most in a deep, fertile, sandy 
oam. 

Continuance.— If the ground be manured and cul- 
tivated annually, there will be no necessity for re- 
planting for 7 or 8 years. 

Lucerne.—This plant, we are satisfied has not re- 
ceived the attention in our country that it merits,— 
and the care which it requires the first year, we sup- 
pose to bé the cause of its neglect; for, of a certain- 
ty, there is no other plant that wiil yield more or bet- 
ter forage. If you have a lot of one or two acres 
convenient to your barn, that you would like to ap- 
propriate to soiling purposes, we feel certain, that 
you could not put it in any thing else better adap- 
ted for the object than Lucerne. For the mode of 
preparation of the ground and culture, we refer you 
to our article published in our December No. of 
the current volume. 

Root culture.—This is among the neglected things 
in our system of agriculture; but it should not be so; 
for, if properly attended to, it is capable of condu- 
cing more to the comfort and profit of our system of 
husbandry, than any other branch now followed. 
The turnip culture alone, in England, adds its mil- 
lions of pounds sterling, to the resources of her ag- 
riculturists, annually, and has increased the aggre- 
gate value of the landed property of that kingdom 
hundreds of millions of pounds sierling. Why this 
apathy—this culpable indifference should exist, we 
cannot devise, unless it be traced to the aversion in 
the agricultural mind, to change from old plod- 
ding ancestral ways of doing things—ways that 
have robbed the soil of its virgin riches, and driv- 
en good men from the haunts of their childhood— 
from the graves of their ancestors, to seek new 
homes in the far off wildernesses of the west, 
there to endure privations, dangers, and diseases, 
that they ‘“‘never dreamt of in their philosophy;” 
or perhaps, it may be traced to another aversion— 

a dislike for any thing like minute or accurate 
culture. But, be the cause whatsoever it may, 


we shall most assuredly be compelled by a sense 
of duty,—by the desire that is in us, to see Amer 
i¢an Agriculturists rising superior to the antiqua- 
ted prejudices of by-gone times, and of subserving 
their interests—we say, from these considerations, 
we shall be induced to hold up the advantages of the 
root culture to their view, until we call un army of 
advocates to our standard. Humanity, as well as 
national and individual wealth, all combine to en- 
force the policy of adopting the root culture, ina 
greater or less extent—the fertility of our lands— 
for the more stock we can feed well, the more ma- 
nure will there be made—calls for it. So that when 
all these considerations appeal to the heart and to 
the understanding, it certainly is the business of pat- 
riotism to favor its adoption. 

Kinds of Roots—The kinds of roots that we re- 
commend, are the following, viz: Parsnirs, Car- 
rots, Mancet Wuorarzet, Sucar Beet, and the 
Ruta Baca—the last should not be sown until 
about the middle of June—the four first, any time 
after the frost is entirely out of the ground, up to 
the beginning of May; the sooner, however, the bet- 
ter, where largeness of the roots is desirable—and 
as Jargeness gives quantity, that is no mean consid 
eration. We have drilled in the sugar beet as late 
as the Ist of June, and made a very good crop, but 
that is too late. An acre of each of these kinds 
of roots could not fail to produce from 2500 to 
3000 bushels, provided the soil, manuring, prepa- 
ration, and culture, were such as they ought to 
be. Of Mangel Wurtzel, and Sugar Beet, froma 
thousand to thirteen hundred bushels have been 
grown on an acre, but as we do not wish to encour- 
age any extravagant hopes, we have calculated the 
acreable product at from 5 to 600 bushels, a result 
which we know can be more than realized. Now 
then. as half a bushel of roots, in addition to the or- 
dinary long forage, will keep each head of cattle in 
good condition, keep them with loose hides, glossy 
hair, and vigorous constitutions, the smallest num- 
ber would so keep 40 head of cattle 125 days, while 
the largest, would do so 150 days. During all this 
time, the milch cows would be giving flowing pails 
of milk, rich cream. and delicious butter; the work- 
ing oxen would be improving in flesh, fat, and mus» 
cular strength, and the young eattle, elaborating, 
from day to day, the elements of bone, muscle, and 
fat, the sheep growing superior wool, and adding to 
their carcass values, while the swine would be in- 
ereasing their frames and taking on fat. 

Of Munures.— Ail roots are the better for the ma 
nure being broken down by decomposition. Com- 
posts may be formed of equal portions of decom 
pesed stable or barn-yard manure, road scrapings, 
and marsh mud—the carth from head-lands, woods 
mould, and stable and barn-yard manure answer as 
well. These composts should be prepared two or 
three weeks before being used, left in heap fora 
few days, be shovelled over, and have, for every 20 
loads, from 15 to 20 bushels of ashes, and 2 of salt, 
added and mixed up with the mass, which should 
be left in heap for 8 or 10 days before being used. 
to bring on fermentation, and excite to decay. 
When finally broken up to be used, every twenty 
loads of the compost should bave a bushel! of plaster 
mixed with it. 200 Ibs. of guano and one bushel of 


plaster, will make an excellent dressing for an acre 
in roots; so would J0 bushels of bone-cust, 10 bush- 
els of ashes, 2 bushels of salt, and one bushel of 
plaster—or 8 bushels of bones, 8 bushels of ashes, 





and 2 gallons of fish oil: the composts with bones 
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for their bases, to be made into pie, and so kept 
until they become heated. 

Quantity of manure.—The quantities where guano, 
or bone is used are already named; of the other com- 

osts, from 10 to 15 doubie-horse-cart-loads is about 
the right quantity. 

Soil and preparation.—All roots delight most in a 
deep, rich, sandy mould: the mangel wurtzel, how- 
ever, will prosper admirably in a clayey mould. 

The manure being epplied, plough the ground as 
deep as a strong team can force the share into the 
earth, say 8 or 10 inches in depth, subsoiling, if pos- 
sible, 6 or 8 inches deeper. The ploughing must 
be done with great exactness—great truthfulness, 
no balks to be left untouched, the furrow slices 
must be turned flat, then harrow until every clod is 
broken fine; this done, roll the land with a heavy 
roller. 

Mangel Wurizel—Sugar Beet.—As the cultivation 
of these beets is the same, we shall treat them un- 
der the same general head. 

Preparation of the seed.—Pour water, about milk- 
warm, over the seed, Jet them soak for 24 hours; 
drain the water off through a cullender or seive; 
then add to the seed, when drained, twice their 
bulk of soot and ashes, or ashes and plaster, which 
must be mixed with them, to separate the seed, and 
sender them easy of being drilled, or sown. 

Quantity of seed per acre—Three pounds of seed, 
of cither kinds of beets, is about the right quantity. 

Width of furrows.—From 27 to 30 inches apart, is 
about the most eligible distance for the width of 
the rows; this gives space for the working of a 
one-horse cultivator, and saves much hoe and hand 
Jabor. The plants, when thinned out, should stand 
12 inches ssunder in the rows. 

Mode of putting the seed in.—We have droppe 
them by hand, with the fingers and thumb; from thi 
— of a quart bottle, and put them in with 

rill. P 

When we first commenced cultivating roots, we 
began by sowing by the hand, but found it very se- 
vere upon the back, though we succeeded in dis- 
tributing the seed very evenly, having taken great 
pains to effect that object. The next year we im- 
proved a little upon that, by drilling them from a 
uart botile, half filled with seed, and half with sand, 
eeping the bottle un the shake the whole time. 'n sub- 
sequent years, we procured a pRiLL—which, by the 
bye, every root culturist ought to have—with this, with 
great uniformity as to distance, we were enabled to 
drill in 2 acres ina single day. Our drill had not 
the convenience of the present ones—it merely dril- 
led the seed, a drill being previously made with the 
edge of the hoe—a hand followed us with a rake, 
who covered the seed, and pressed the earth down 
with the back part of it. The drills now make the 
drill, cover the seed, and roll, all at the same 
time—a great saving of time and labor. 

Culture —When the plants first come up, dust 
them with a mixture made of equal parts of ashes 
end plaster, or plaster and soot. A bushel of each 
wilt answer for an acre. The plants when 3 or 4 
inches high, shou'd be thinned out, so as to stand 12 
inches apart in the rows, selecting the most healthy 
and vigorous plants to remain. Where there are 
blank piaces, draw plants from where they are too 
thick, and fill them up. This must be done during, 
or just after a rain. After you have completed the 
thinning, go carefully over each row, and wherever 
a plant has more crowns than one—and there will 


At this time, work around the plants with hoe and 
hand, relieving them from all weeds and grass. In 
ten days from this, run the cultivator through the 
middle of the rows, to clear off the weeds and grass, 
and let the atmosphere and dews into the earth, 
work immediately around the plants with hoe and 
hand. In two weeks from this, give your beets an- 
othec such working, and, most generally, the labor 
of tillage will be found to have been completed. 
The great object of the culture of these roots, is to 
keep them clean, and the soil open to the influence 
of sun, air, dews, and rain. : 

Depth of Drill.—The drills should be 1 inch deep. 
The drilling machines are so adjusted as to regulate 
the depth of the drill. If you have no machine, af- 
ter fixing your line, north and south, take your hoe, 
and with its edge make the drill. 

Use of the leaves.—About the middle of August, 
just at that period when, from the poverty of your 
pastures, your cows will need succulent food—you 
may obtain a supply by pulling the leaves from your 
mange! wurtzel and sugar beets, without materially 
affecting the growth of the roots; provided you do 
not disturb the leaves about the crown... The lower 
leaves can be pulled without injury. ‘ In gatherin 
the leaves, the party must press his thumb nai 
through the stalk of the leaf, near its junction with 
the body of the root, being careful not to lacerate 
or tear the skin from the stem of the beet. In this 
way, 3 or 4 tons of leaves may be gathered in the 
course of a season from an acre of beets. . They are 
highly relished by the stock, are particularly good 
for nilch cows, whose milk secreting powers they 
greatly encourage. The leaves, besides being an 
admirable green fodder for all kinds of stock, make 
a most excellent table vegetable, when boiled as 
cabbages and sprouts are. 

Parsnips.—This root is of much intrinsic value, 
whether we consider its fine edible qualities as a 
table-vegetable, or regard it as cattle-food. Hogs 
eat parsnips with great avidity, and fatten on them 
soalbig. All the pork of the Island of Guernsey 
are fattened with poet which pork is said to be 
of delicious flavor. Milch-cows fed upon parsnips 
cut fine, mixed with chopt straw or hay, and a 
small quantity of meal or bran, afford large flows 
of delicious milk, and rich cream, while the but- 
ter made from the latter is of the finest nutty flavor. 
Indeed, all domestic animals are fond of parsnips, 
and thrive upon them. As an alterative food for 
horses, nothing is more grateful to that animal 
than a feed of parsnips, or carrots. A peck of 
either root, cut up fine, and mixed with a peck of 
cut straw or hay, and halfa gallon of chopt oats or 
rye, with a handful of salt, make a most invigora- 
ting meal for a horse; a few such feeds a week, 
opens his hide, softens his hair, and keeps his sys- 
tem in a healthful condition. 

The product, per acre, of parsnips, when te 
on a deep sandy loam, properly manured, deeply 
and truthfully ploughed, thoroughly = by 
harrowing, and rolled, if the culture be cleanly and 
good, is as great as that of any other root. 

Time of planting.—This will depend upon the lo- 
cation, und object in view. If wanted for table 
use, it will be time enough to sow, or drill in pars- 
nips from the Ist to the 10th of May: if wanted for 
cattle food, the sooner they are got in after the 
frost is out of the ground the better, as the earlier 
they are in, the greater will the product be. 





ba sometimes from 2 to 4—pinch off all but one. 


dvantage of the Parsnip.—From the hardiness of 
the root, a may he left in the ground all winter, 
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if desirable, and dug in the spring, to be fed as| Quantity of seed.—Two pounds of seed 


wanted. 

Soil.—The soil in which the parsnip delights, is 
a deep and fertile sandy loam. Ifthe soil be not 
naturally rich, it must be made so by abundant 
supplies of well rotted, nutritive manures. 

Kinds and quantity of Manures.—A compost form- 
ed of 10 loads of stable or barn-yard manure, 10 
of marsh mud, woods-mould, and 10 bushels of ash- 
es, would produce an abundant crop on an acre; 
so would 300 lbs. of guano and 1 bushel of plaster, 
or 10 bushels of bone-dust, 10 bushels of ashes, and 
1 bushel of salt. 

Preparation of the soil.—The preparation of the 
soil must be the same for parsnips as for beets. 
The ploughing must be deep, say 8 or 10 inches, 
truthfully executed. In addition to which, it 
should be sub-soiled. The deeper the soil, the lar- 
ger and bigger will the parsnips grow. After 
ploughing, the land must be harrowed and re-har- 
rowed, until perfectly fine, then rolled. 

Quantity of seed.—From 2 to 3 lbs. of seed, ac- 
cording to its age, and the nicety with which it may 





be sowed or drilled, is the right quantity for an acre | 


of parsnips. 
ge of the seed.—If parsnip seed is more than a 


year old, it is shy of coming up, unless they have} 


een kept with great care. 

Preparation of the seed.—Before being drilled in, 
or sowed, parsnip seed should be soaked in warm 
water for 24 or 48 hours, then drained, and mixed 
with equal quantities of plaster and ashes; soot, or 
soot and plaster, so as to separate the seed and 
render them easy to sow. To ensure thin distribu- 
tion, mix 2 parts sand and | of seed together. 

Modes of seeding.—The same as for mangel wurt- 
zel and sugar beet—the drills, 1 inch in depth. 

Distance of the rows.—The rows should be made 
from 18 to 20 inches apart. 

Culture—When the plants have come up, and 
grown to the height of 3 inches, work between the 
rows with the hoe; among the plants, in the drill, 
weed out all the grass and weeds with the hand, 
stirring the earth, when needed, with the hoe: at 
this working, thin out the plants so as to stand 4 to 
G.inches apart. After which give them a pretty 
free dusting of equal portions of ashes and plaster, 
or soot, mixed together, say a bushel to the acre. 
This must be applied in the morning, early, when 
the dew is on the leaves. At intervals of two 
weeks apart, give your plants a second, and a third 
hoeing, and you will have completed their culture, 
unless, from the nature of the weather, a fourth 
working may become necessary. As we remarked 
in the case of the Beets, the great object is, to keep 
the ground clean of grass‘and weeds, and open to 
atmospheric influences. 

Carrots.—The kind of land adapted to the culture 
of the parsnip, is that best adapted to the culture of 
the carrot: it requires the same kind and quantity 
of manure, with the exception, that the mixture 
for dusting the plants, should have-salt added to 
that prescribed for the parsnip: the ploughing, har- 
rowing, and rolling, should be the same as for the 
parsnip: the distance apart of the rows should be 
the same, and the mode of drilling, or putting in 
the same. 

Preparation of the seed.—Before being soaked, 
equal quantities of seed and sand should be rubbed 
between the hands, then the seed soaked in warm 
water, and mixed with plaster, &c., as recommen- 
ded for parsnips. 








is suffi- 
cient for an acre. ; 

Culiure.—The same culture to be cbserved as 
recommended for parsnips, with the exception that 
the plants must be thinned out so as to stand 3 or 4 
inches apart for the Altringham; from 4 to 6 inches, 
if the White Belgium variety should be grown, 
These are the best field varieties. The Altring- 
ham, from its deep orange color, we think best for 
dairy feeding, though the White Belgium will 
yield most, and is highly esteemed. 

Ruta-baga Turnips.—As the time for sowing this 
excellent root, will not occur until June, we shall 
defer our directions until then; but as locking 
ahead, should enter into the system of every farmer 
and planter, we note it in this month’s talk, in or- 
der that you may be remirded, that if you intend to 
cultivate any—and you should by all means—it is 
time you were looking around for manwre—the 
same as recommended for beets, parsnips and.car- 
rots will answer for these. ' 

Time for Corn-plonting.—Cemprisirg, 98 our 
country does, all sorts of climates—diflering as it 
does, to the extent of at least six or eight weeks in 
the earliness or lateness of its seasons, it is impos- 
sible to fix upon any precise day for corn-planting. 
Indeed, such is the difference of seasons, even in the 
same state, that the day which might be right in 
one section, would be from 10 days to 2 weeks too 
late, or too early, in another. In view of such dif- 
ference, the cnly safety is to be found in saying, 
that when the frost is completely out of the ground, 
or when the leaf of the oak is as big as a squirrel’s 
ear, is the time for corn-planting; and that early 
plauting, in a series of years, is generally found to 
be best. 

Extent cf crop. This should be regulated by cir- 
cumstances. Unless your land be very fertile, you 
should plant no more than you can manure liberally— 
and even if your land be never so good, you should not 
plant more than your force will enable you to tend 
well, Corn is a plant that requires to be fed high, 
and cultivated with the utmost care and neatness. 
Neither grass nor weeds should be permitted to di- 
vide with it either the riches of the earth or of the 
air. Every abstraction of its food, by such intru- 
ders, tends to Jessen its product. One acre of land 
heavily manured, and thoroughly cullivated, will, 
toa certainty, yic!d mere merchantable corn than 
four acres which may not be manured, and but bad- 
ly tended. The sicher the manure, and ihe more 
of it that you may give to the corn, the greater 
will be its yield. It is a'most impossible to tell 
how much it could bear without injury. Certainly 
more than it ever gets, or is likely to get. A deep 
feeder is corn, and Jike Falstaff, with his potations, 
no quantity comes weil amiss. Give as you may, 
you cannot feed it to satiety. Seeing then, that it 
is a great gormandizer, it would appear to be 
among the fallacies of the age, to attempt to grow 
it to profit, without manuring it with a prodigal 
hand. As for cultivating land in corn, that will 
only give back two barrels to the acre, appears to 
be predicated upon a policy which has nothing to 
sustain it—nothing to recommend it, either in rea- 
son or interest, 

Every one who cultivates his land in corn, should 
do so with the two-fold object of promoting his pe- 
cuniary interest, and improving his soil; neither 
of which objects can he attained, except where 
the party exerts himself, to the utmost of his abili- 
ty, to secure and apply an adequate supply of pu- 
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trescent manures. How infinitely preferable 
would it be, for every corn-planter, to entertain 
that ambition, which would enable him to do this, 
than to indulge that other, and more questionable 
ambition, which looks to spreading his crop over 
many acres, without regard to the means of doing 
full justice by it. 1f we look to the mere question 
of interest—and it is safe do so—a well directed 
judgment would tell us, that it would be far better 
for us all, instead of expanding the size of our 
corn-fields beyond our capacity to render their cul- 
ture profitable, to contract them, detach a portion 
of our force and teams, in the collection of materi- 
als for making compost manures. This view of 
the case strikes us as the rational one, as it is an 
abuse of time and labor, to appropriate them in a 
way, that our reason assure us can only result in 
loss. Some may conclude that it is bad policy to 
let any portion of their arable land lie idle; but 
there is no occasion for this. Lime or mar] them, 
sow buckwheat, beans, or peas on them, plough 
them in, and thus prepare the land to yield remu- 
nerating crops next year. When lime or marl is 
not to be obtained, sow a mixture of 1 bushel of 
plaster, and 2 bushels of sait, and 5 bushels of ash- 
es to the acre; and if there be any truth in ereal 
enrichments, such crops will be luxuriant enough 
to materially add to the fertility of the soil, be- 
cause much more will be returned to it than were 
extracted, in the progress of their growth, by 
these crops. 

Preparation of the ground.—The ground should 
be ploughed deep—say 8 or 10 inches—if the soil 
will admit of that depth. It should also be sub-soil- 
ed, if force of teams be sufficient for this purpose. 
It stands to reason, that a plant so stout, so luxuri- 
ant, as is the corn-plant, when well fed, requires a 
deep and thoroughly pulverized pasture to graze in. 
Its tap-root will descend from 4 to 6 feet, while its 
lateral roots, if not cruelly lacerated, cut, and 
torn up, as they usually are by the plough, will 
fill up the entire space between the rows, whether 
they be three feet, or six feet apart, if there be 
any food in the soil; for if there be food to be ob- 
tained by being searched after, the corn-plant will 
find it, absorb, and drink it in by the mouths of its 
rootlets or spongioles. : 

_ Deep ploughing, thorough harrowing, and effec- 
tive rolling, we hold to be three of the pre-requi- 
sites to ensure a good crop of corn: next to gene- 
rous manuring, we estimate their importance: we 
have always thought, that perfect preparation of 
the soil, was one of the great essentials in success- 
ful farming—like the first blow in personal con- 
ficts, if well directed, it is one half the battle. 
Give then, we beseech you, deep, fine tilth, plenty 
of manure, and cleanly culture to your corn plants; 
if you do so, they will repay you with more than 
the measure of a generous product. 

_ Distance of Rows.--Now we desire not to be con- 
sidered as dictating to any one, as_to what shall be 
the width of his rows, we only wish to say, that 
large products cannot be secured, unless there be 
stalks enough on an acre to bear the corn, and that 
all the very large crops have been the result of 
close planting. Avoiding the inconvenience of 
very close planting, we would say, that 4 feet by 3 
would be an eligible distance. It is far enough to 
admit the working of the corn by plough, or culti- 
vator, wide enough to allow.a free admission of 
air, and close enough for a fair stand of stalks. It 
was the distance we settled down upon, after try- 
ing several others, some wider, and some narrower. 





‘umber of stalks in a hill.—In strong land, highly 
manured, 3 stalks may be left: in medium land, 
manured well, 2 stalks; but in poor land, indiffer- 
ently manured, or not manured at all, it would be 
positive cruelty to leave more than one stalk in the 
hill. 

Number of grains in a hill.—Drop from 6 to 8 
grains in each hill. 

Quantity of seed per acre.—From a peck to a peck 
and a half is enough. 

Preparation of the seed.—We give the following 
composition of soaks, leaving the selection to the 
corn grower. 

1. Puta pint of common tar, or gas-house tar, 
into a barrel or tub, pour thereon 3 gallons of boil- 
ing water, stir until the tar is dissolved and incor- 
porated with the water, then put a bushel of corn’ 
into the soak, and let it remain from 12 to 24 hours; 
should the corn not be covered, add hot water un- 
til it is: after the corn has been long enough in the 
soak, drain off the liquid into another vessel; then 
add ashes and plaster enough to entirely coat the 
grains of corn; stir until this be effected. 

2. Dissolve 1 Ib. of salt-petre in 4 gallons of 
boiling water, soak a bushel of corn therein, strain 
off the liquid after 12 or 24 hours, and’ mix ashes 
and plaster as before directed. 

3. Dissolve 2 lbs. of Copperas in 10 gallons of 
boiling water, soak a bushel of corn therein 12 or 
24 hours, then drain off the copperas water, stir in 
among the corn half a gallon of soft-soap, when 
the grains are covered with the soap, add as much 
plaster and ashes, as, when well stirred into the 
corn, will coat and separate the grains. 

4. Dissolve 2 Ibs. of Glauber salts in 10 gal- 
lons of boiling water, soak, and treat the grains to 
a coating of ashes and plaster, as before directed. 

The above soaks will serve to be used again and 
again. 

Quantity of Manure per acre-—Twenty double- 
horse-cart-loads of manure, mixed with 1 bushel of 
plaster, will answer: it, as well as the succeeding 
ones, must be ploughed in 8 or 10 inches deep: 
400 Ibs. of guano, 8 bushels of bone-earth, and I 
bushel of plaster, mixed together will answer; so 
will 200 lbs. of guano, 8 bushels bone-earth, and 1 
bushel of plaster, mixed together, or 20 bushels of 
bone-earth, 10 bushels of ashes, and 1 bushel, of 
plaster; so would 10 loads of marsh or river mud, 
10 bushels of bone-earth, 10 bushels of ashes, and 
5 gallons of fish oil. 4.000 herrings or other fish- 
es of equal size, and 20 loads of river’ or marsh 
mud and muck, mixed with 1 bushel of plaster or 
10 bushels of ashes, would form a lasting compost 
for an acre in corn. 

Either of the above dressings, provided the land 
has. been previously limed, or had lime pre-ex- 
isting therein, would carry the field through a ro-- 
tation of 4 or 5 years cropping. Mal that may 
have crumbled down by atmospheric exposure, 
may’ be applied as a top-dressing. So might slak- 
ed lime, if the barbarous practice of ploughing 
corn, were abstained from in the course of the 
culture—a practice that never should have obtain- 
ed favor, and which should be abandoned. How 
can the corn plants eat after their mouths are cut off? 

* Manuring in the hitl—At the time of planting 
it will ‘be very advantageous to have a compost 
comprised of the following substances, 1 cart load 
of mould, 5 bushels of ashes, and 1 bushel of plas- 
ter, for each acre, mixed well together; give a 
-mall handful of the mixture to each hill of corn. 
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This may be done at the time of planting,— 
when the plants first come up, or at the time of 
the first working—the earlier the better. 

After Cultwre.—If we were about to prescribe a 
mode of culture for ourself, we should feel no em- 
barrassment, as we have long since made up our 
opinion upon that head; but to lay down rules for 
others, with the full knowledge that every neigh- 
borhood of ten miles, has its own mode of doing the 
thing: and that, in some, a dozen different ways 
are held as being the best, we feel not a little per- 

lexed how to advise. To make a clean breast of 
it, however, we will say at once, that our instruc- 
tions are not intended for experienced corn-plan- 
ters, but for young beginners, who, perhaps, may 
stand in need of them. With this brief explana- 
tion, we shall tell first how we cultivated our own 
corn, and then give our reasons for our practice. 

As soon as the corn plants came up and were a 
few inches high, we ploughed a furrow from ei- 
ther side, and returned it again: hands followed 
with hoes, to relieve any plants that might be cov- 
ered up, and clear off any weeds and grass from 
immediately around them. All subsequent work- 
ings were done with the cultivator and hoe; the 
plough never touched the corn again. We watch- 
ed our field, and whenever the soil became the 
least hardened on the surface, or showed the least 
foulness from weeds, or grass, we set the cultiva- 
tor to work, cultivating as near the corn as possi- 
ble, so as lo lessen the work as much as possible, 
to be done with the hoe. Sometimes we worked 
our corn three times, sometimes four, but always 
when it needed tt, up to the time of its getting into 
silk; making it a moral duty, to keep the earth al- 
ways open, light, and clean, so that the plants 
should suffer for nothing, which cleanliness could 
secure it. In times of drought, we kept the culti- 
vators busy, believing the lighter and cleaner the 
soil was, upon such occasions, the greater would 
bs its capacity for absorbing and condensing the 

ews. 

Our opposition to the use of the plough, in work- 
ing corn, arises from our conviction, that the lat- 
eral roots of the plants never should be lacerated, 
torn, or broken, as we look upon them as the me- 
diums through which the plants derive their food 
from the earth. If any one will dig the earth 
from around a hill of corn, he will find those la- 
teral roots extending in all directions, a few inches 
beneath the surface, reaching from row to row; 
so that it is impossible to use the plough without 
cutting them off. At the extreme points of these 
roots, are situated the mouths through which the 
plants receive their nourishment. Now, if we 
wound or destroy these, what is the consequence? 
Isit not natural, that the plants must suspend their 
Seeding, until, by an effort of nature, they set to 
work and replace them by the growth of others? 
But while these others are growing beneath the 
earth, the structures above it are suffering for 
want of food, and of course cannot carry on those 
of their progressive operations, upon which the 
perfect elaboration of the grain are dependent. 

Again. Weare opposed to the use of the plough, 
because it turns up the manure to the surface, 
where, from exposure to atmospheric influences, 
all, or nearly all its volatile virtues are exhaled, 
carried off by every breeze, and entirely lost to the 
crop. It is our serious belief, that the main cause 
why there are so many ears of corn only parily 
filled with grain, may be traced to the use of the 





plough in its culture. Every ploughing serving 
to cut off their feeders, deprives the plants of the 
power of eating, whilst it wastes their food at the 
same time. All the ploughing that is needed, ab- 
solutely, isin the preparation of the ground; then 
the plough should be made to perform a faithful 
part—to go as deep as the strength of the team 
can force it into the earth,—there its offices should 
cease, and those of the cultivator come into active 
os ‘We believe too, that corn does not ‘require 

illing; that it will resist storms better without it, 
and make much more grain. 

In connection with this subject, we will men- 
tion, that to secure our corn against the ravages 
of the cut-worm and grub, we sowed 2 bushels of 
salt to the acre, about the time that the plants 
came up—and that, to impel their growth forward, 


we treated each hill toa mixture composed of 1] 


bushel of plaster, 5 bushels of ashes, and 10 bu- 
shels of rich mould, or rotten dung, apportioning 
that quantity to an acre, and giving a small hand- 
ful to each hill, either before or just after the 
plants came up, as best suited our convenience. 

We will further remark, that there is no better 
time to apply lime, ashes, or marl, than when the 
corn ground is prepared, and that either should be 
well harrowed in. 

Meadows.—If, from having become turf-bound, 
or from any other cause, your meadows may have 
fallen off in product, you may increase it fully 25 
per cent. by the following process. For each acre 
make the following mixture, 2 bushels of bone- 
dust, 2 bushels of ashes, and 1 bushel of salt, mix 
the whole thoroughly together, and let it remain in 
heap until it becomes heated, which you can a» 
certain by thrusting in a stick, then spread the 
mixture over your meadow, broadcast, harrow it 
in thoroughly, then sow one gallon of timothy seed 
over each acre, and roll the ground. 

Fences.—These, if not already done; should be 
carefully examined by yourself, and repaired. 

Brambles, Briars, Bushes, §c.—Extirpate these 
from the entire lines of your fences, and from 
your fields. 

Hemp and Flar.—These plants require a deep, 
rich, soil, the which it is time you were preparin 
for their reception. The ground should be ploughe 
deep, and receive several harrowings, at intervals 
of some days apaft, so as to destroy the weeds as 
their seeds may germinate. 

Tobacco Piants.—If your tobacco plants appear 
feeble, you may infuse vigor into them, by makin 
a decoction in the following manner. Put a bushe 
of horse dung into a hogshead; then tie up in a 
bag a pound of the flour of sulphur, and a gallon or 
a gallon and a half of soot; put the bag in upon the 
horse dung, then fill the hogshead with water; af- 
ter it has stood for a few days, it will be fit ‘or 
use, when your plants should be watered with the 
decoction. The hogshead will bear filling up sev- 
eral times. é 

For the practical management of your plants, ws 
well as for the entire treatment of the crop, we 
take pleasure in referring all tobacco growers to 
the admirable Essays of Messrs. Bowie, Jones, and 
Milburn, to be found in our December, January, 
and February numbers, of the Jast volume, and 
Mr. Blackistone, in the Jast and present Nos. In 
making these references, we indulge a becoming 
pride, as we lock upon the authors of the essays 
in question, as among the most enlightened and 
successful tobacco planters in the country, ap 
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believe what they have written, is to be entirely 
relied upon. 

Working Animals.—As the time has come to put 
the powers of toil of these creatures into active 
requisition, they should receive every possible 
care and attention. 

Miich cows and other stock.—Continue the treat- 
ment we advised last month, during this, to your 
milch cows, young cattle, sheep, breeding mares 
and their foals, swine, &c. 

Selection of Stallions.—Too little attention is 
paid to this matter, and as the time is at hand 
when brood mares will require serving, we would 
respectfully suggest the propriety of sending them 
to stallions of decided merit. The difference in 
price of service of a few dollars, should not prevent 
the employment of the best horse within accessible 
distance. It costs no more to raise a scrub cult, 
than it does a good one, whilst the market value 
of the latter may be a hundred per cent. greater 
than that of the former. Besides, when a farmer 
intends to breed an animal, self respect should in- 
duce him to use such means as will ensure its sn- 
perior quality. 

Poultry. —Be attentive to the food and comforts 
af these. 

Out-houses should be cleaned and white- washed, 
if not done last month: and while the brush may 
be in hand about the out-houses, don’t forget to 
give your garden and lane fences a good white- 
washing. 

Old Fields.—If you have an old field that has 
been growing sedge and poverty grasses for some 
years, we would advise you, as soon as you get 
through with your spring work, to plough it up 6 or 
8 inches deep, harrow and spread thereon, at the 
rate of 10 bushels of lime, 2 bushels of salt, per 
acre, then sow at the rate of 1 bushelof buckwheat 
per acre, and harrow and roll; when the buckwheat 
comes into bloom, plough it in, roll lengthwise the 
furrow, then harrow, and sow thereon 2 bushels of 
“Cow,’’ **Shinney,’’ or ‘* Black-eyed’? Peas. When 
your pea-vines get into blossom, plough them in, 
roll and harrow, then apply to each acre 10 bushels 
of bone-dust, harrow; then seed to wheat; harrow 
the wheat in, and roll, and you may calculate ona 
fair yield, and that your soil will have been suffi- 
ciently improved to bear being seeded to clover. 

Early Turnips.—Turnips, when raised early for 
market, always bring a good price, and find ready 
sale; we, therefore, advise you to put in an acre. 
For the mode of culture, we refer you to our re- 
marks of last month. 

Compost Heaps.—Whatever else you may neglect, 
do not omit to collect everything on your farm 
capable of being converted into manure, and form- 
ing such materials into compost heaps. One or 
two good hands anda team, could accumulate in 
the course of a year enough to make manure which 
would be intrinsicilly worth from five to ten hun- 
dred dojlars—enough to manure your spring crops 
next year—enough to make one acre produce as 
much as two, three, or four do now—and surely, 
you will not weigh the cost against such benefits as 
these. Without putreseent manures—without the ma- 
terials to form mould—without the materials to form 
nitrogenous substances, are perivdically supplied, the 
most fertile lands will become poor in the course of 
time. Movu.p 1s THE LIFE-BLOOD—THE VITAL PRIX- 
CIPLE OF ALL soits. Without mould, or the sub- 
stances to form it, be present in the soil, lime, marl, 
ashes, are but of little avail; the former being the 





tools, as it were, with which the latter work—with 
which they perform their manipulatory processes. 
Lime is essential to every soil; but as we have oftert 
said, lime is but one of many things necessary to 
constitute a good soil—vegetable and animal mat 
ters—potash, magnesia, oxides of iron and manga 
nese, soda, chlorine, sulphuric acid, phosphoric 
acid, and carbonic acid, must all be present, as well 
as sand and clay, to constitute a good soil. Hence 
the. more varied the materials out of which com- 
ore are formed, the better. Everything that ever 

ad life, whether it be of vegetable or animal 
origin, are such substances as should enter into 
compost heaps. Vegetable matter of all kinds, 
bodies containing vegetable, animal and mineral 
matters, as woods-mould, leaves, pine shatters, corn 
stalks, straw, weeds, marsh, river and creek muds 
—the scrapings of yards and roads, the earth from 
head-lands and fence corners—the mud from the 
bottoms of ponds, seaweeds, soot, ashes, spent-lye, 
soap suds, dish-water, dung of all kinds, peat, marsh 
muck, turf, the cat-tails, rushes and weeds that 
grow in ponds and marshes, tanner’s bark, apple 
pumice, marl, chips, the offals at hog-killing, fish, 
fat, spoilt meat, oil, urine, dead animals of all 
kinds, shrubs and bushes, besides hundreds of other 
substances, are all good materials to put into com- 
post heaps—the more kinds’ there may be in a heap, 
the richer and more effective will the manure made 
from them prove. In all such mixtures, there 
should be incorporated portions of plaster, or pul- 
verized charcoal. With such an array of materials 
to pick from, do you doubt that, if you were to ex- 
ert a little industry and enterprise, you could not, 
in the course of the year, have collected from 1000 
to 3000 loads? If you do, we don’t. Begin, perse- 
vere, and success will crown your labors. Collect 
and properly apply your domestic resources, and you 
need not expend your money for foreign manures— 
you need not submit to impositions in the weight of 
guano. 

Deep Ploughing.—All lands which are not wet, 
should be ploughed deep—those that are wet, should 
be first drained, and then ploughed deeply. By in- 
creasing the depth of the surface soil only a few 
inches, its powers of production may be augmented 
at Jeast one-third. In the subsoil may be found 
lime, potash, bone-earth, and many other valuable 
substances, of which, by culture, the surface soil 
has become exhausted. 

Upon the efficacy of deep ploughing, the Rural 
New Yorker has the following brief, but highly ju- 
dicicus remarks: 

‘‘ Deep ploughing uniformly increases the quantity 
cf grass and root crops. It also tends to consolidate 
light soils. Ithas been found that the heads of grain, 
though much fuller and heavier, stand more upright 
on such land as has been deeply ploughed. This is 
attributable to the greater strength of the roots and 
the much greater depth to which they penetrate, 
when invited to it by deep, thorough cultivation. 
Such soils, however, always require for perfecting 
their pulverization and fully developing their til- 
lage qualities, to be well harrowed and rolled.” 

Desiring you to recollect, that mould is the life- 
blood of soils, we wish you all possible good fortune; 
good crops, good health, and peace of mind to en- 
joy them. 
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SO 
MELANCHOLY DEATH OF JOHN S. SKIN- 

NER, ESQUIRE. 


It is with feelings of profound regret that we an- 


death of such a man at any time, and under any 
éircumstances, is calculated to fill the mind with 
the deepest emotions of grief; but that he should 
be cut off by a casualty, in the midst of his use- 
fulness, swells the volume of grief, and brings 
home. to the contemplation of all, the uncertain 
tenure by which life is held. 

The circumstances attending his death appear 
to. be these: 

On Friday, the 2st. ult., he called at the Bal- 
timore Post office ‘‘to.see Mr. Maddox, the Post- 
master, on business, and was invited to the inte- 
rior of the office. When leaving, about 3 o'clock, 
he moved towards the private door leading to North 
street, and mistaking the door, opened one leading 
to the cellar, and stepping forward, was precipita- 
ted down the flight of steps to the ground below. 
He was taken up insensible, aud removed to the pri- 
vate room of Mr. Maddox.” Drs. Buckler, Pow 
er, and Reily, and others were soon in attendance; 
but skill could not avail, as his skull was badly frac- 
tured on the back of his head, and all hope of saving 
him was given up. He lingered in a state of insen- 
sibility until about: half past 7 o’clock, the same 
evening, when he expired, without having spoken a 
single word from the time of his fall. 

No man was better known throughout the length 
and breadth of this union than John. S. Skinner— 
none had more or sincerer friends,—none deserved 
them more. In private life he was loved for the 
kindness of his feelings—the generous impulses of 


high qualifications of mind, and for the stern in- 
tegrity with which he discharged his duties. To 
him, American agriculturists owe a debt which 
they can never repay. He may be said to be the 
father of American agricultural improvement; for, 
of a certainty, he was the first to infuse that spir- 
it which is now abroad throughout our land, aad 
which has for years, and is now, converting deso- 
late places into those of verdure and fruitfulness. 
In the year 1819 he founded the “American Far- 
mer,” the first agricultural paper ever established in 
the United States, and, through its pages, was en- 
abled to arouse the agricultural community into 
action. Without a single subscriber, he ushered 
his journal forth; but soon rallied around him the 
intelligence and support of the husbandmen of our 
country. The high order of Mr. Skinner’s intel- 
lect, his ripe scholarship, his eminent acquirements, 





abroad as well as at home, and gave it rank amongst 
the most popular periodicals of the age. Having 
sold ont the American Farmer, he published ‘The 
Turf Register,” which he subsequently disposed of. 
Since tnen, he was engag:d in the publication of 


was publishing ‘‘The Plough, the Loom, and the An- 


"| vil.” To say that each and all of these journals 


were conducted with consummate ability—with en. 
ergy and industry, and with singular zeal and devo. 
tion, is but to repeat what all men who knew the 
deceased were well aware of; for he had the happy 
capacity of making every line he wrote impress the 
reader with a proper appreciation of his eminent 
talents—and his singularly gifted endowments. 

Mr. Skinner was originally bred a lawyer; but in 
the war of 1812, was appointed to a pursership in 
the Navy by President Madison,—since then he 
never practiced at the bar. By the same illustrious 
man he was appointed Post-Master of Baltimore, 
which office he held for many years. Under the 
brief presidency of Gen. Harrison he was appoint- 
ed one of the Assistant Post Masters General: and 
is is but doing justice to his memory to say, that no 
matter what the station which he filled, or the exi- 
gency in which he was placed, he was always equal 
to the duties of the one and to the responsibilities 
of the other. The writer of this brief notice had 
known him for forty-four years, intimately and 
well; enjoyed his friendship at all times, and in 
truth can declare, that though he always admired 
him for the vast powers of his mind, he admired 
him still more, for the kindness of his nature, and 
the noble, generous qualities of his heart. 

As Mr. Skinner was the founder of this journal, 
this notice is due to his memory; but it is doubly 
due to the friendship, the regard, nay, the love, 
which the writer bore to the deceased while living, 
and to the sorrow which he feels at his death. 


STATE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


The quarterly meeting of the Board of Mana- 
gers will be held at the hall of the Society on Wep- 
NEspDAY, the 7th May, at 10 o’clock, A. M. As the 
Premium List, the place of holding the next Ex- 
hibition, and other matters of importance, will come 
before the meeting, it is- hoped that the members 
will be punctual in attendance. By order of 
©. B. Catvert, Pres’t. 

Samu. Sanps, Sec’ry. 

[As our paper for May may not reach many of 
the members who are required to attend the above 
meeting, we hope this notice will be borne in mind. 
—Ed. Am. Farmer.} 





PennsyLvaNia State Acricu.turaL Society.— 
The first Annual Exhibition of this Society is ap- 
pointed to be held on the 22d, 23d and 24th Oct.— 
The place not yet determined on. 

The next Ohio State Fair is to be held Sept. 24, 
5, and 6, one week later than the N.Y. State Fair. 
A letter from a friend at Richmond assures us of 
the prospects of success of the Va. State Ag. Soc’y. 
We also learn that the legislature has passed a bill 
jn aid of Agriculture; the particulars not given. 


ADVERTISEMENTS—We intended to refer particu- 
larly toa number of the advertisements contained 
in our supplemental sheets, but we are still cramp- 
ed for room, notwithstanding our 24 extra pages ! ! 
Every ApvertisEMenT will be found of interest to 





and indomitable industry; won for it distinction 


the farmer, and we hope will not be overlooked. 
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To Corresponpents.—-‘.4. W. S.” No. 2, on the 
culture of Fruit, is received. Also, Priapus, No.2. 

‘Magnolia’? has promptly responded to our re- 
quest to furnish a cut of his crane and fixtures for 
hoisting marl. 

“W. B. B.” has also answered the “appeal” 
made to him for a drawing and description of his 
corn-pounder, as noticed in our last. These shall 
have a place in our next No.—We regret our being 
compelled to defer them. 

5 An able paper from E. Ruffin, Esq. on saving 
corn-fodder, has been in type for some time—pre- 
ferring not to divide it, in consequence of the pres- 
sure upon our columns, we are compelled to defer 
it for the present, but it will be given in due season. 

A number of other original papers are on hand, 
which we are unable to present in this number. 

A communication from R. Chisolm, Esq. of Beau- 
fort, S. C. renewing his favorable opinion ef the 
Shinney Peas, we are also compelled to defer. 

The request of a respected Va. friend, for infor- 
mation reiative to a wire fence for his lawn, will! be 
found on another pag? of this No. Thesame friend 
informs us that the pattern of a gate furnished by “T. 
8. P.” a correspondent of the Farmer, and publish- 
ed in page 46, vol. 5, is worth several years sub- 
scription to the paper. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Value of old bhones.—The old bones which our 
friend “*B. C.”’ of Independent Hill, Va. asks us 
about, are vuluable—the bleaching to which they 
have been exposed have not deprived them of their 
phosphoric acid, the substance which gives to them 
their greatest agricultural value. 

Culture of Cranberries.—A correspondent in Kent, 
wishes to be ‘informed as to the proper mode of 
preparing land for the reception of cranberry seed, 
and how to prepare and plant the seed.”? As we 
have no experience ourself in the culture of this 
fruit, we would thank any gentleman who has, 
to communicate through our columns the desired 
information. 

In the Eastward, the Roots are transplanted, and 
we do not recollect of seeing an instance in which 
the seed were used for the purpose; though we 
cannot perceive why the seed would not answer, 
provided the fruit was ripe before being pulled. 
As the fruit delights in a wet soil, we should think 
a bed prepared on the margin of a marsh, manured, 
dug, and raked, would be a good location for the 
bed; the seed to be sown in drills, thinly, covered 
an inch deep. 

Worn-out land.—**A Subscriber’? in Salem, N. 
Carolina, is informed, in view of the difficulty of 
obtaining, and dearness of price, of ashes, plaster, 
lime, bone-dust, and guano, in his neighborhood, 
the best plan for him to improve his poor worn-out 
land would be to form a compost of the marsh mud 
he describes, and stable, or barn-yard manure, in 
the proportion of 2 loads of the mud to one of the 
manure, the layers to be alternate, except the last, 
which should be of the mud; the compost to be 





* applied at the rate of 20 double-horse-cart-loads to 


the acre. 

Suggested Club.—A Farmer in Prince George 
County, Va. suggests the propriety of the farmers 
and planters of the county forming an agricultu- 
ral club, to meet at stated periods, discuss matters 
connected with their business, interchange senti- 
ments and views, as well as that the several 
members should give each other an opportunity of 
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reading the various agricultural journals they may 
take. Sucha club, in our opinion, could but be 
conducive of much good, and we should be pleased 
to see the suggestion carried into effect, not only in 
the particular county named, but in every district 
and county in the Union. Such associations, 
serve not only to disseminate useful ‘information, 
but to awaken a just spirit of enterprise, and in- 
fuse energy into the whole agricultural community. 

Ditch bank mud and ashes.—The application of 
600 cart loads of ditch bank mud, and 600 bushels 
of ashes, made by our friend of Federalsburg, to, 
his 6 acre lot, is, we believe, sufficient, without 
the addition of guano: if the mud and ashes were 
composted together before. being applied, it’ can- 
not fail to be so. An application of the 250 Ibs. 
of guano which he suggests, could not, however, 

rove otherwise than beneficial to his corn crop, as 
it would doubtless increase its yield. But ifthe 
mud which he has applied, be composed, as we 
presume it is, of much undecomposed vegetable 
and animal matter, it should possess, aided as it 
will be by the mineral substances in the ashes, am- 
ple food to ensure a good crop of corn. -In which 
case it would be best to postpone the application 
of the guano for the wheat crop in the fail, upon 
which crop it could not fail to act with great effect. 

Salt for cut-worms,—in reply to our correspon- 
dent ‘*Gulf’’ as to the time when salt should be ap- 
plied to land intended to be put in corn, we reply, 
that it should be sown on the ground at the time 
of planting, at the rate of 2, 4, or 6 bushels to the 
acre. Equal quantities of quick lime and salt, will 
answer fully as well as salt alone. If our friend 
‘Gulf’? could procure gas-house lime, and broad- 
cast it at the rate of 2 bushels per acre over ‘his 
field, we think it would deprive the grubs of. the 
power. of feeding on his corn. 

Italian Rye Grass.—In reply to our correspon- 
dent ““F. M. E."’ of Jefferson, Co. Va., we have 
to state that we have a knowledge of ‘‘Itatian. Rye 
Grass,’’ having grown it. It is a bi-ennial- grass, 
and valuable to be cultivated in combination with 
clover. in alternate husbandry, on wheat, or to be 
grown by itself for purposes of soiling. There are 
some 60 different varieties of Rye Grass indige- 
nous to Great Britain. These are perennial, while 
the Italian Rye Grass, proper, is bi-ennial. The 
most esteemed of the British Rye-grasses are the 
Russell and Pacey varieties. If the culture of the 
Rye-grass be intended for a meadow to remain for 
any number of years, to be sown in combination 
with any other permanent kinds, the seed of the 
British Rye-grasses should be sown, they being pe- 
rennial. For one or two years, the Italian Rye- 
grass yields most, but dies out the second year. 
Italian Rye-grass, and all other Rye-grasses thrive 
best in a soil wherein lime is present, so that the 
lime soil of our friend would be sure to® be conge- 
nial to the growth of the Italian Rye-grass. 

Wool prospects.—We believe with gur. Loudoun 
county correspondent that the price of wool the 
present year must range high,’ and that the high 
price of cotton will serve to keep it up. The con- 
sumption of wool in our country is beyond the sup- 
ply, and unless adverse monetary causes should oc- 
cur to lessen the demand, wool must bear a good 
price. The demand for wool in the eastern and 
middle states, unless causes occur, which we do not 
apprehend, to prevent it, must be firm, and prices 
correspondingly good. Speculators in Ohio have 
bought this year’s clip, at an advance of 10 to 15 cts. 
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A Subscriber of Pongoteague, Va. is informed 
that he had better turn up an inch of the clay sub- 
soil, put on 25 bushels of lime, then sow in oats, 
as he suggests, plough the oats in when in bloom; 
but it would be better to sow peas or buckwheat. 

Salt and Lime mixture, §&c.—Our friend ““L. W. 
A.”’ is informed, that, owing to his not stating the 
quantity of barn-yard manure which had been pre- 
viously treated to plaster and copperas, to which he 
applied his lime and salt mixture, and salt brine, 
we cannot tell whether good or evil will be the re- 
sult. If, however, there were 20 loads of barn-yard 
manure, benefit must result from the admixture, as 
the quantity of salt and lime he names, could not 
operate on that quantity of barn-yard manure in any 
other way. . The use of salt as a manure has been 
favorably known long before the Christian era, and 
that of lime for centuries. Either, judiciously used, 
will produce beneficial effects—the only danger we 
apprehend in the premises, is from excessive doses. 
Of sali, from 2 to 16 bushels per acre, in inland sit- 
uations, may be used with decided advantage. We 
have used 2 bushels and 6 bushels on an acre with 
profit. ‘We think well of the plan of slaking lime 
with salt brine; and for thin sandy lands, we deem 
Ubat mode a great improvement over slaking with 
air or with water. A few bushels of salt added-to 
barn-yard manure, say from 2 to 6 bushels to every 
20 loads. would exert a healthful influence. 

‘Subscriber’ is informed that an application of 
fifty bushels of leached axhes, will produce a better 
crop of corn than would the same quantity of lime; 
for in that quantity of leached ashes there is about 
58; Ibs. of Phosphoric acid, 8} lbs. of oxide of iron, 
25; Ibs. of manganese, 29 Ibs. ‘magnesia, 25 Ibs. of 

Otash, and about 18 bushels of lime. As in apply- 
ing ashes, both lime and ashes are supplied. there is 
no necessity for combining the two together, nature 
having already done that. 

Broadcast applications are best, because that pro- 
vides the mineral food generally throughout the 
soil, whereas, applications in the hill only serve to 
aid the corn plants when young, before they spread 
out from furrow to furrow. Applications in the 
hill are, nevertheless, for the reason assigned, deci- 
dedly beneficial, as they give an impetus to the 


growth of the plants in the incipient stage of their. 


growth: one gill of ashes, one gill of plaster, and 2 
gills of rich mould, or well rotted dung, would, how- 
ever, be better-than a pint of ashes. 

Jno. Milne, Esq., of Beaufort, S. C. writes us 
that his experience with the Shinney Pea is pretty 
much the same as Mr. Ruffin’s, and that the aggre- 
gate of all the gatherings was not as much as some 
of the others that ripen all at once. 

“Lancaster” is informed that the ‘‘compost for corn” 
on page 270 of the February number is intended 
for un acre of land, and so specified in the article. 
If he wishes a compost of bone-dust, ashes, salt, and 
plaster, as his land is poor, it would require the foi- 
lowing quantities for an acre, viz: 

10 bushels of bone-dust, 
10 bushels of ashes, 

2 bushels of salt, and 

1 bushel of plaster. 

The bones should be moistened, then mixed inti- 
mately with the other ingredients, shovelled up into 
a heap, under cover, and suffered to remain for 
some weeks before being used. The heap should 
be ex mined every week or ten days, and if 
found hot shovelled over to depress the heat un- 
til the time arrives for using the compost. 





——= 

Lime will not answer in the place of plaster, ag 
it would drive off the ammoniacal elements in the 
bone-dust, which, in fresh bones amounts to a frac. 
tion over 33 per cent., while on the other hand the 
— would prevent it from escaping in a gaseous 
orm. 

The above compost can either be sown broadcast 
and ploughed in or applied in the hill,—the for- 
mer plan the best. A half pint of a mixture com- 
posed of 1 load of wood’s mould, 5 bushels of 
ashes and 1] bushel of plaster, applied in the hill 
would give the corn-plants a vigorous start; but 
after a few weeks their roots would be too fap 
pushed beyond the hill to derive much benefit 
from the application in the hill. 


L. W. Allen, of Va. gives us a very favorable 
account of his experiment with the Shinney Pea.— 
also, with guano, on corn on old worn-out pine 
fields;—he is trying extensively, various manures, 
such as Kentish guano, bones, chemical! salts, Peru- 
vian guano, and lime upon wheat, in various combi- 
nations, and promises to furnish the results, if any 
thing useful is found from their use. He sends us 
some of the Cnickasaw pea, which he received 
from Gen. Crump, of Navsemond, which he con- 
siders a finer pea for improving land than any oth 
er he has yet seen; the plant is very large, with 
thick leaf, wide spreading branches, and in light, 
sandy soi! extremely prolific; the pod is about 
34 to 4 inches, and the pea very small, and a bright 
green. ‘ 

Seed Drill.—We have no personal knowledge of 
the performance of Croasdule’s seed drill, and, there- 
fore, cannot say whether it would require more 
than one to put a field of 80 acres of corn in in 
tine; nor can we say that it would drop the 
corn with such accuracy as to allow of its being 
worked both ways, or that the hoeing could be 
dispensed with. The hoe and the cultivator are 
admirable things ina corn-field. [Since the above 
was writlen we have received an advertisement de 
scriptive and recommendatory of Croasdale’s Drill, 
to which we refer the reader. It can be had of W. 
H. Carr, 5Commerce st. Philadelphia. It received 
the premium at the last State Exhibition in this city.] 


Use of Urine.—Our friend at Richmond, if he ap- 
plies his urine ina liquid form, had better dilute 
it with an equal quantity of water; by itself, ow- 
ing to the highly concentrated state of the salts, 
it is too strong. 

He may form an admirable compost with it and 
the coal ashes and pulverized charcoal which he 
speaks of, in the following manner. Mix in the 
proportion of 20 loads of mould, with 50 bushels of 
the coal ashes, and 20 of the charcoal. Shovel 
these over so as to mix them intimately, and satu. 
rate the heap with 400 gallons of the urine, and he 
will have as rich a manure as he need wish. We 
hazard nothing in saying, that 20 loads of it would 
make poor soil bear in abundance. 

Urine, when used in liquid form, should be a> 
plied in early spring. 

The quantity of urine which we have named, tn 
its unadulterated state, would yield about 217 lbs. 
of dry fertilizing matter, consisting of urea, phos 
phates of lime, ammoniu, soda, and magnesia, sulphctes 
of soda and ammonia, sal ia and ¢ salt, 
the which is fully equal to guano. If our friend’s 
charcoal dust should not hold out, a bushel of plas- 
ter mixed wi.h 20 loads of the mould will answer in 
its stead. 
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For the American Farmer, 


THE SOIL SHOULD BE ANALYZED. 
BY PATUXENT PLANTER. 

The following extracts from that able and useful 
Agricultural Journal, the We ces Farmer,’”’ 
will be found of value, if properly meditated upon 
by our planters. It is the opinion of Professor 
Mapes, the editor of that journal, that with light 
manuring, worn-out Tobacco Jand may be made 
to produce more and more each year for several 
successive years, if the following compost be spread 
on each acre annually: 

Bone dust dissolved in sulphuric acid, 37 Ibs. 

Carbonate of potassa, (dry,) 50. Ibs. 

Carbonate of soda, (dry,) 8 lbs. 


Carbonate of magnesia, 40 lbs. 
Carbonate of lime, (chalk,) 96 las. 
‘Common salt, (chloride of sodium,) 50 Ibs. 

281 Ibs. 


This compost ‘‘will not cost more than four dollars, 
and will ensure the continuance of fertility.’’ . 

Again, in the same paper, we find the following 
fact stated by him. ‘You cannot know how to 
manure economically, unless you have an analyses 
made of your soil.” * * * * # # 

*‘Measured to day, the corn made on the Ka- 
mouce lot which gave 340 bushels of ears, measure- 
ment of lot, 3 24-100 acres. This soil refused 
corn last year—Analyzed the soil Jast winter and 
found it to be deficient of chlorine, soda, potash, 
phosphate of lime, and ammonia—made a compost 
and applied it in the spring, as foliows, viz:— 

‘Old salt and lime mixture, (chloride of lime, and 
carbonate of soda) refuse bone black from sugar 
houses previously heated with dilute sulphuric 
acidand Peruvian Guano. Wood coal dust, and 
plaster of paris, to retain the volatile portions of 
the ammonia. Whole cost of this compost $4.26, 
ar one dollar and thirty-one cents per acre. 

‘This land had been used for many years by a far- 
mer who added nothing but barn-yard manure, and 
that in very moderate quantities; he raised grain 
crops as frequently as possible, and sold the grain 
and sometimes the straw, and thus he had removed 
from the soil Jargely of the inorganic constituents: 
of both grain and straw, in proportions which 
could not be renewed by the application of mode- 
rate doses of barn-yard manure, and thus had im- 
poverished the land. He had, however, always 

lowed the land thoroughly, and not spared his la- 

r in working with plow and hoe.”’ 

“For the last three years the occupant of the 
land had raised root and other crops, without the 
addition of manure, and hence when we hired the 
Jand, which we did simply to try the experiment, 
fit was out of heart, and an application of ten or 
twenty times the value of the compost we used, if 
applied of stable manure, would not have given so 
good acrop. We do not name this as a large crop 
éf corn, but as a full erop under the circumstan- 
ces, and much larger than could have been raised 
by the usual application of barn-yard manure 
alone, and at much less cost, besides preparing the 
land by renewal of the missing inorganic con- 
stituents fur general fertility hereafter.” 

‘Similar results can be obtained in relation to 
other crops, and during the leisure of winter, the 
farmer should plan out what he intends to do du- 
sing the coming season.”’ 

Here is one powerful instance of the importance 
of analyzing the soil before the farmer expends 





much money in purchasing manures—My own ex” 
perience goes to show that I would have saved 
several hundred dollars by having my soil analyzed 
before I applied guano, &c., &c. I purchased 
largely of guano, and most of it was money thrown 
away, and when a distinguished chemist analyzed 
the same field, but where none was applied, and 
precisely the same soil, he pronounced the applica- 
tion of guano useless, without my informing him 
that I had used it, or how it had acted, 


Woo. Duror.—We refer our friends to the ad- 
vertisement of Mr. James Baynes, on another page— 
The business in wool in this city has increased to an 
extraordinary extent within the last few years, and 
we think those having their fleeces to dispose of, 
would do well to try this market before going else- 
where—Mr. Baynes, we fcel warranted in saying, 
will do them full justice. 

Save or Stocx.—L. G.. Morris, of Mt. Ford- 
ham, near the city of New York, it will be seen by 
the advertisement on another page, will hold his 
yearly sale of Blooded Stock in June next—This 
sale will be worthy the attention of those wishing to 
improve their stock, and the terms offered are fair 
and liberal. 

Horse Powers.—We call attention to the adver- 
tisement of Messrs. Emory, & Co. of the Albany N. 
Y. Agricultural Works, descriptive of their recent- 
ly improved Rail Road Horse Power and Thresh- 
er—As these machines have not yet been introduced 
into this region, to our knowledge, we cannot of 
course judge of their merits in comparison with oth- 
ers of a similar character—We hope, however, that 
we may find them on our Show Grounds next Fall, 
so that the thousands who will be present from the 
neighboring States, may fave an opportunity of 
witnessing their operation— Messrs. E. & Co. should 
have added the cost, a very important piece of in- 
formation, and always the first sought for by the 
farmer, so as to determine whether it will suit his 

urse. 
J Far Catrte.—Our attention was called a few 
days ago, to a lot of fine cattle, at the State’s Cat 
tle Scales near this city, which probably surpassed 
any thing ever exhibited in this or any other mar 
ket in the U. S—A friend whom we happened to 
meet on the ground, and who has travelled much 
in Europe, and being naturally fond of, and inter- 
ested in every thing connected with agricultural 
pursuits, assured us that he had never seen in the 
best markets of England, so large a number of fine 
cattle on exhibition at one time—They were fat 
tened on corn by Mr. Meem, of Shenandoah Co. Va. 
on the estate formerly noted as the fattening ground 
of the celebrated Steinberger—besides 2 larger 
number of more inferior animals in another pen, 
those to which our attention was particularly di- 
rected was a lot of 19 Beeves, most of them deep 
in the Durham blood, and it,was supposed would 
average 2500 lbs. gross. 


Bioopy Murraww.—Mr. Amos Ewing, of Ce- 
cil Co. Md. who exhibited his big ox at our last 
State Show, calls our attention to the following 
si:nple cure for this disease, he having saved a valu- 
able animal thereby—We copy it from the Albany 
Cultivator, for Sept. 1001. ee 143. 

“It is stated in the Franklin Farmer, that seve- 
ral cases yielded to two doses of sugar, of one 
pound each, mixed witk water. Some animals in 





the last stages have been cured by this simple 
remedy.’? . 
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MIXING PLASTER WITH GUANO. 
To the Editur.of the American Farmer. 

In looking over your valuable Journal for the 
current month, I noticed a communication from 
your correspondent, Thomas E. Blount, of Sussex 
county, in which he speaks of having used 500 lbs. 
Guano and 5 bushels of plaster, combined, without 

benefit to the crop. He facetiously asks, 
‘‘what has become of the guano’? The question, | 
think, admits of a ready solution. 

Having been impressed with the conviction for 
some years, that the combination of plaster with 
guano was positively injurious, I recently took the 
pains to investigate the matter, and have succeed- 
ed in collecting a number of important facts. The 
result is, that in ‘nearly every case, the action of 
the guano was impaired by the plaster, very. much 
in proportion to the quantity of plaster employed. 

When mixed together in any thing like equal 
proportions, as your correspondent seems to have 
done, the effect of the guano was entirely destroyed. 
The facts obtained, were from intelligent sources, 
and are fully to be relied on. 

The mixture of plaster with guano, and plaster 
with manure—for one is as objectionable as the 
other—has been a standing recommendation for 
the last six or eight years. The professed object 
is to arrest the escape of certain ingredients which 
would otherwise pass off into the air; in other 
words, to ‘fix’ the ammonia. That the ammonia 
is “fixed” most effectually, there can be no doubt; 
for the roots of the plants are never able to disen- 
gage it, at least in its original form. 

When two substances are brought in contact, be- 
tween which a chemical action takes place, anoth- 
er and entirely distinct substance is the necessary 
result. This is obvious to every person in the 
least acquainted with chemical affinities. What 
the action of the substance thus formed may be, as 
manure, it is impossible for any one to foresee: it 
may be striking or imperceptible, but it can only be 
ascertained by experiment. 
cussion, the principal combination is supposed to be 
this:—the sulphuric acid of the plaster combines 
with the ammonia of the guano, and produces sul- 
phate of ammonia. There are also other combina- 
tions—so that in applying this compound to the 
soil we are in reality using neither guano nor plas- 
ter, but an entirely different substance—something 
of our own manufacture—and yet we are expect- 
ing a separate as well as combined action from 
both the original components; and if disappoint- 
ment ensues, instead of taking any blame to our- 
selves, we cast it on the guano, and probably pro- 
nounce it a humbug. 

Your correspondent expresses his intention, not- 
withstanding his failure, of trying the guano again. 
If he will only act on the good old maxim of ‘let- 
ting well enough alone,’’ he will doubtless be well 
satisfied with the result. There have been several 
imitations of guano, some of which may possibly be 
respectable; but whoever succeeds in improving the 
quality of it, need not despair of adding perfume to 
the violet. ge A 

Pererspure, Va. March 7, 1851. 

P. S. Will ‘Patuxent Planter’? be kind enough 
to desoribe the soils on which he says guano has no 
effect ?—what is their fertility ?>—what their tex- 
ture ?—what their chemical analyses? and wherein 
does their analysis differ from those on which gu- 
ano is known toact? P. P. says ‘tit is only on par- 


In the case under dis- | 
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I am not aware that I have ever seen a case jn 
which. it failed to act, provided the land stood in 
need of improvement, 1 would venture to suggest 
that P. P.’s soils should be made! the exception, 
and that his language should be so amended as to 
read, ‘‘it is only on particular lands that it is of no 
use.” 
CoMMENTS ON THE ABOVE. 

Notwithstanding the respectable source whence 
the above emanates, we cannot permit it to go 
before our readers without expressing our entire 
dissent from its recommendations, deductions, and 
opinions. That plaster when mixed in proper quan. 
tilies with active animal putrescent manure, exerts 
a highly beneficial and conservative influence, we 
have no manner of doubt—never have doubted—to 
induce us to doso, would require stronger evidence 
than mere opinion—and especially when that opin. 
ion is contradicted by a series of the st:ongest and 
best attested facts. That eminent farmer, the late 
Mr. John Taylor, of Caroline Co., Va. in speak. 
ing of the use of plaster, stated, that he found it as 
useful when mixed with his barn-yard manure, as 
in any other way,—and why? for the simple tea- 
son, that the sulphuric acid of the plaster, owing 
to its greater aflinity for ammonia than for lime, 
separated from the lime and formed a sulphate of 
ammonia with the ammonia of the manure, a fixed 
salt, but one which is soluble, and perfectly with- 
in the decomposing influence of {the voltaic action 
of the roots of growing plants. in the proportion 
of 25 lbs. of plaster, to 100 Ibs of guano, the former 
can exert none other than a good effect. 

It isa characteristic of guano to exert its great- 
est effects upon very poor lands; and why? because 
such lands are generally destitute of bone-earth cnd 
ammoniacal compounds, which are the most prom- 
inent constituents of guano. But if we apply gu- 
ano to soils wherein these constituents already ex- 
ist in sufficient quantities, we have no right to ex- 
pect any strongly marked salutary results, for the 

reason that they did not need them. 

| We hold, that no one should apply costly manures 
| without looking to the’ permanent improvement of 
his land; and, therefore, we have uniformly recom 
mended the combination of plaster with guano, 
whenever the latter was used, in order that the very 
effect might be produced that “T. S. P.” so much 
deprecates, and that the benefit of the guano might 
be extended throughout a series of years, instead of 
being confined in its effects to a single crop or two, 
as will be the case if applied without any fixing 
agent. 

Our friend “T. S. P.’? seems to have taken up 
the erroneous idea, that, because sulphate of ammonia 
is a ‘‘fized” salt, it must necessarily be an insoluble 
one. Than which nothing can be farther from the 
fact. The effect produced by the union of the sul 
phuric acid and ammonia, is, simply, that of depri- 
ving the latter of its volatile nature—of preventing 
its escape in a gaseous form. Its office is conser 
vative. Jt does not in the least operate to Jessen 
the solubility of the ammonia; nor does it decrease 
its intrinsic value, or interrupt its effective action 
as a fertilizer. - 

Sulphate of ammonia, as has been very properly 
stated by Dr. Jackson, ‘ is the most powerful of’ the 
soluble sulphates, for it conveys nitrogen and hydro- 
gen to the plant as well as sulphuric acid.” 





fixidity, and insolubility, in this connection, are not 





ticular kinds of land that guaro is of any use.’’? As 


synonymes, but the autipodes of each other—that 











We desire our friend to distinctly understand, that’ 
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the change of the ammonia from a carbonate, into a 
sulphate, is the happiest form in which that descrip- 
tion of food can be presented to the plants, because, 
in that form its parts are easy of separation—easy 
of absorption—easy of digestion, and, by preventing 
the volitization of the carbonate of ammonia, all 
loss from that cause is obviated. 

To apply guano without a fixer, will doubtless 
multiply the occasions for its repetition, but cannot, 
by any possibility, increase the energy or efficiency 
of its action.—Editor of the American Farmer. 


ORCHARDS—TRAMPING WHEAT AND 
CLOVER IN SPRING. 
Ex,tenpare, Onto Co., Va., Feb. 1851. 
To the Editor of the Americun Farmer— 

As the season 1s approaching for overlooking and 
paying proper attention to our orchards, as well as 
to other agricultural matters, I have thought a few 
hints to the cultivators and lovers of good fruit, 
may not be amiss. 

My orchard, though not very large—not over 250 
tcees—is remarkably productive of fine fruit, and 
has never, in any season, been without an abundant 
supply. ‘he year before the last, when there was 
an almost total failure here and elsewhere, my 
trees were well filled with fruit of excellent quali- 
ty, which brought me a good price, in consequence 
of the general scarcity. 1 have them planted in 
sod ground, the pasture of which is of so much im- 
portance to me, in my arrangements for sheep, that 
{ am unwilling to have it broken up, and it has now 
been for at least ten yearsingrass. Toaccomplish 
the object, usually obtained from cultivation, i. e. 
loosening the soil around the trees, and preventing 
the growth of grass about their stems, which de- 
prives their roots of the moisture necessary to their 
well doing, | have hauled out, in the spring, the 
litter from the stables and caftle sheds—straw not 
yet converted to manure—and this is spread round 
the trees, according to their size, soas to extend 
four or five feet beyond them in all directions, and 
some six or eight inches in thickness. As the sea- 
son advances and this deposit dies away, | have the 
grass, in the neighborhood of the trees, cut with a 
scythe, and about as much of it as would fill two 
wheelbarrows laid around them, and this is suffi- 
cient to keep the ground moist, loose, and free 
from grass, during the whole summer. If any re- 
mains, at the approach of winter, I have it drawn 
from about the trees, as it then becomes injurious 
and a harbor for ground mice and insects, and, 
moreover, excludes the frost, which is nature’s 
agent for loosening the soil, at that season. This 
plan, as far as my experience goes, answers all the 
purposes of cultivation, often inconvenient, and al- 
ways troublesome and dangerous to the trees.— 
Have any of your readers tried the mode of culti- 
vating fruit trees, especially the pear, now gener- 
ally practised in Europe? You will find it fully 
described in ‘*Kenrick’s Orchardist,’’? which, by 
the way, is the best book on the subject of fruits, 
and matters in this department, I know of—practi- 
cal; which, you know, I ‘‘go for,’’ and not to the 
physiology of the tree, what psychology is to our- 
selves, a lucus a non lucendo. It is truly wonder- 
ful the effect this mode of training has on fruit 
trees, not only in hastening them into bearing, but 
in increasing the quantity and improving the quality 
of the fruit; and then, too, the tree is rendered 
highly ornamental, and requires not over six feet 





ment over the old fashioned espalier, which imper™ 


fectly performed, without, perhaps, the practitioner 


being aware of the cause, the effect of the que- 
nouille—retarding the growth of wood, and foreing 
the fruiting properties of the tree into action, more 
completely accomplished by bending down the 
branches, as in the latter, than by training them 
horizontally, as in the former plan. The produce 
from my quenouilles, last summer, was astonishing. 
Kenrick advises, on the same principle, and I 
practice, with the most advantageous results, coil- 
ing the branches of the grape vine, left for bear- 
ing, after it is trimmed, and so keeping it until the 
buds are about bursting into leaf, when the coils 
may be loosened, and the branches adapted to the 
trellis. By thus checking the disposition of the 
vine to grow in length, all its resources are thrown 
to the fruit buds, and you will find one of these to 
form at every point. 

This is the country for apples, though you beat 
us, I think, in most other fruits. I have had superb 
peaches, but the trees decline after the first bear- 
ing season. Our soil is too rich, and forces them 
to such rapid growth, in the summer, and continues 
it so late in autumn. that the wood has not time to 
mature before the winter arrests it, and it is, conse- 
quently, porous and more hable to decay. Our 
timber, from the same cause, is what the woodman 
calls ‘‘brash,’? and less tough and durable than 
yours. Thus nature works on the beneficent prin- 
ciple of compensation to all. To us she gives 
abundance, nay, superabundance, for we often 
leave on our harvest fields more than is gathered 
from many of yours. We have the necessary fruits 
of the earth, while you have the luxurious; we, the 
essentials of life—you the elegancies. And while 
we are content with teeming fields, inexhaustible 
pastures, and flocks and herds riotous in superfluity, 
you are indulging in fine gardens, beautiful home- 
steads, and in imaginations of profit from farms , 
which have gone beyond the reach of nature, and 
require chemistry, commerce and a snug office, or 
productive profession besides, to help them along. 

This is as it should be. Your weaith and our in- 
dustry alike play important parts in making and 
sustaining a great country—a symbol of that union 
which is equally essential to our interests, as indi- 
viduals, and our preservation as a nation—and 
heaven forbid that mistaken jealousies should in- 
tervene to disturb associations which have made 
our western empire a Hercules, from the cradle. 

If Mr. Holcomb will take an answer from me, 
for want of a better, in reply to one of the en- 
quiries in his agreeable article on agricultural so- 
cieties, in your last, I will venture my opinion, or 
more properly my observation. 

When lands of good quality and proper friability, 
can be tramped, without being poached, I have-no 
doubt clover and wheat are both benefitted by it, in 
the spring of the year, and it may be made, with a 
flock of sheep proportioned to the size of the field, 
equivalent to rolling. But it must be done quickly, 
by a large flock, so as to allow no time for nibbling. 
Cropping the wheat, as they pass over it, will, in 
many instances, increase the yield by making it 
tiller, and prevent its. running to straw; and the 
will not injure clover, if not kept on it long enoug 
to destroy the bud, on which its vitality depends, 
and not on the root, as in grain and many grasses. 
But the difficulty is in having this tramping done at 
the very nick of time, i. e. when the earth is.of 





Square for its accommodation—a great improve- 


proper consistency—neither too moist nor too dry, 
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and disposed to be consolidated by the hoof, rather 
than to receive indentation from it. 

This is more frequently the case with aluminous 
soils, than with alluvial, though to the last, if done 
right, tramping is of even greater advantage, from 
its greater disposition to heave up, in frosts, and to 
leave the roots of plants exposed when it sinks 
from them, under a milder temperature. 

Iam frequently under the necessity of turning 
large flocks of sheep on my wheat fields, in spring, 
for want of pasture for my yeaning ewes, and if the 
soil is in proper condition, have reason to think the 
yield is augmented by it. Their manure, too, dis- 
tributed, as it is, evenly over the field, or only in 
greater quantities on poor spots, selected by them 
to lie on, is certainly of advantage, though my 
neighbors cry out against this practice, which, they 
gay, will turn all my wheat into cheat, but J have 
never found it to do so. 

I began to plaster, last spring, a clover field of 30 
acres, put in with oats the preceding season, and by 
the way, pretty heavily stocked so soon as the grain 
was removed—as early as it showed green. Ithad 
on it frequently 500 sheep, and never less than 250, 
with horses, cows, cattle and oxen, ad libitum. 
Finding it to gain on them,-I removed the stock for 
a week or two, and then mowed six acres of it, 
which gave me as much hay as! could find room 
for in a sheep shed 60 feet long, 20 wide, and 8 
high, and had still left an abundance of pasture for 
a heavy stock, including hogs, until winter. I saw 
it yesterday, and it is a perfect surface of green. 
It ts of alluvial soil, and I am confident, owes its 
yield to consolidation, by tramping in spring, as 
clover has often failed with me, on similar soils, 
without. 

What will you say to our soil, when I assure you 
this is the first vest, i. e. in agricultural phrase, this 
field has had since it was cleared, nearly forty years 
ago, having been for the greater part of that time 
in corn, with, once in a while, wheat or oats, but 
every year under the plough, without any aid from 
manure but what it received from depasturing the 
stubbles and corn fodder! 

Another field of aluminous character, in. wheat, 
which looked badly, having been too thinly seeded, 
and which I surrendered to a pet flock of some 250 
ewes, until it was pronounced ruined, turned off a 
‘first rate crop”? of grain, instead of straw, the 
certain and unprofitable consequence of too few 
plants on strong soil. ; 

In seeding clover on wheat, itis of great ad- 
vantage to turn on a large flock of sheep, to tread 
in the seed, and answers as good purpose as harrow- 
ing. I frequently resort to this expedient for re- 
storing meadows that have got thin, and which I 
don’t wish to break up. I allow the seed to ripen 
before the grass is cut, and so soon as this is re- 

moved, put on a heavy stock, that they may tread 
it into the earth. When I have time, I harrow the 
meadow before I turn on the sheep, and it makes it 
“as good as new.’’ One of my meadows, of 40 
acres, which cut so poor a crop last summer, I was 
half disposed to break it up, promises, under this 
mode of treatment, a fine crop for the ensuing sea- 
son. 

A rainy day gave me the opportunity of writing 
to you, and scarcity of paper must excuse these 
broken sheets to your printer. W. B.B. 


Seeps FROM THE Patent Orrice.—We have re- 
cejved from the Hon. Mr. Ewbanks, Commissioner 





—— —————-. 
of Patents, a small ayn of each of the follow. 
ing seeds, which we will take a in distributing 
to those who may apply for them—viz: 

Early May Peas, Bacly Emperor Peas, Lion house 
Kidney Beans, Spring Wheat, Perennial Ray Grass, 
Italian Ray Grass, Lucerne, Sainfoin, Variegated 
Runner Beans, Early Battersea Cabbage, White 
Beet, Chilian Clover, and Oats, raised by Lt. B, 
Hunter, U..8. Navy. Cuba Tobacco, &c., superb 
White Celery, late Battersea Cabbage, Early 
peror Peas, Cabbage Lettuce. 


MR. NAILL’S EXPERIMENT IN GROWING 
POTATOES—EXEMPTION FROM ROT. 

Knowing, as we do, Mr. Naill to be one of the 
most intelligent gentlemen in our State—knowing 
him to be among the most enlightened practical, as 
well as scientific farmers in our country, and withal, 
one of the most conscientious men, we take pleasure 
in transferring to our pages the following account of 
his experiment in growing potatoes. We copy 
from “the Plough, the Loom, and the Anvil.” —Editor 
of the American Farmer. 

Cotrace Farm, Feb. 1, 1851. 

Mr. Epiror:—In May, 1848, you took the liver 
ty to read before certain gentlemen in New York, 
and afterwards publish in the Farmer’s Library, an 
extract from a communication made to you, detail- 
ing an experiment made in the cultivation of the po- 
tato and its probable influence upon the rot. Hav- 
ing cultivated a lot in the same manner pretty much 
last summer, and regarding it as eutirely conclu- 
sive as to the method of cultivation, if not of avoiding 
the rol, Ll take the linerty to report it briéfly, to be 
disposed of as you may deem proper. 

The land was prepared as usual, Jaid out into 
rows two feet apart, manure put into the rows, the 
potatoes dropped on the manure and covered with 
the common hoe; machined wheat straw was then 
applied and carefully spread over the whole surface 
to the depth of 6 or 8 inches. The potatoes came 
up through the straw promptly, grew very well and 
without interruption throughout; the ground always 
appeating moist under the straw, notwithstanding 
drouth during part of the time of their growth. 
The varieties planted were the Mercer, Pink-eye, 
and ‘ue. No vegetation appeared upon the sur- 
face of the straw but the potato tops. Product at 
the rate of upwards of 300 bushels to the acre, with 
no indication of the rot, although prevailing in the 
neighborhood. This season [ shall manure the 
ground broad-cast and plcugh it under, harrow and 
then plough them in with the shovel plough to the 
depth of 3 to 4 inches, beginning on one of the sides 
of the field, drop in the furrows, and so dispose the 
rows as not to be more than 18 inches apart, strew 
ing plaster, ashes, guano, or agricul:ural salts of 
some kind, in each row, and then apply the straw 
fully of the depth above mentioned, that being ne 
cessary to prevent the growth of weeds. The cro 
ought to be planted early, so that after covering it 
may have the advantage of being well saturated by 
the spring rains, after which further rains will not, 
from my experience, be indispensable to the growth 
and full maturity of the crop; a matter of no small 
moment, when the extent to which they are used as 
an article of diet is taken into view. Afier the po 
tatoes are harvested, the straw can be again spread 
and full advantage had of Dr. Baldwin’s theory. 

Respectfully yours, D. W. Nai 

J. S. Sxinnner, Esq. 
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“WIRE FENCE. 


We copy the following account -of a wire fence 
erected at the country seat of Henry W. Sargeant, 
Esq. of Fishkill Landing, N. Y. from Downing’s 
Horticulturist. 

The editor in publishing it commends it strongly, 
saying that he has ‘seen nothing of the kind so enttre- 
ly satisfactory.” 

Mr. Sargeant’s description is as follws: 

“My Dear Sir:—Annexed is a rough sketch of 
my wire or invisible fence, respecting the cost and 
construction of which you requested me to give 
you some detai's. 

I take common bar iron, 1} inch wide and } inch 
thick, and cutting it into lengths of 5 feet, I round 
off the heads, sharpen to a gradual point the feet, 
and then pierce it with five holes to receive the 
wire, at the distance of 8,9, 10, 11 and 12 inches, 
which are the distances of the sheep and Jamb hur- 
dles in England. 

These form the uprights, and are driven 9 inch- 
es into cedar, locust, or chestnut posts, 18 inches 
long, and 5 or 6 broad, which are placed immedi- 
ately below the surface of the ground, leaving on- 
ly the wire uprights to show above, and are heavily 
rammed down,—making them rather firmer (there 
being less resistance to wind and. other ordinary 
pressure) than posts set for common board or pick- 
et fence. These uprights are set 5 feet apart. 6 
or 7 would, I presume, answer equally well, and 





after being plumbed, the wire is drawn through 


and fastened sécurely, in hundred feet lengths, to 
a stout post of cedar or other wood, unless one has 
the good luck to find a tree, which makes a much 
stronger and less visible finish. I find it difficult 
(using simply a crow-bar* as a lever,) to draw the 
wire tight and straight at distances much greater 
than 100 feet. The wire I employ is No. 4, about 
the thickness,. or a trifle larger than a2 common 
quill, and costs in New York, at wholesale prices, 
516 cts. per lb.; though I since learn it can be pur- 
chased at 414 cents. 

The cost of making the fence depends somewhat 
upon the soil. In many soils, a common post-hole 
auger can be used. My soil being stony, the holes 
were dug, and cost 4 cents apiece. My cedar 
posts (18 inches long) 7 cts. each, making the cost 
of about 100 feet of fence about $13,40, or about 
1316 cents per foot, as follows: 


20 uprights weighing 51¢ Ibs. each, 110 Its. 


at 4c. $4.40 
500 feet wire, weighing 100 Ibs. at 5c. 5.50 
20 cedar posts, digging holes, staples, &e. 2.50 
Labor putting up, 2 men half a day, 1.00 
Per 100 feet, $13.40 


Of course the expense is increased by increasing 
or diminishing the number of posts. In my woods, 
J run the wires from trees, and require only 5 to 10 
uprights, instead of 20, as in the above estimate, 
and in some cases none at all; while upon’ my lawn, 
I have employed 25 to the 100 feet, in order to 
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make the wires straight. In my woodsI have run 
over the fence with coal tar; upon my lawn it is 
painted grass green. * * I should add, that after 
the fence is put up, each upright is secured to the 
wire by a little wedge of wood, or a small nail, 
which renders it much firmer than merely strain- 
mg it from the two ends. * * Too much has 
been already said and written upon the subject of 


Errects or Lime.—Falkner says that ‘*maiden 
soils in Lammamuir, Scotland, of a tolerable 
quality, will with the force of sheep’s dung, pro- 

uce a middling crop of oats, or rye; but the rich- 
est animal dung does not enable them to bring any 
other grain to maturity. Peas, barley, or wheat, 
will set out with every appearance of success, but 
when the peas are in bloom, and the other grains 
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wire fences, to require any remarks from me pee 
their beauty and a Even upon farms they 
are cheaper and more durable, and vastly more 
economical, than any thing else, since no ground 
is lost on either side; and the plough and the scythe 
can be used immediately up to and under them.” 


* A windlass would be a much more effeetive implement to 
use in straightening the wire.—Ed. 4m. Fur. 


are putting forth the ear, they proceed no further, 
and dwindle away in fruitless abortion; while the 
same soils, when sufficiently limed, will, in.good 
seasons, bring every species of grain to maturity 

Falkner represents the soils upon which the 
above effects were produced, by applications of 
lime, to have been utterly destitute of that mine- 
ral, and hence its beneficial effects. —Ed. Am. Far. 
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An Essay on the Culture of Tobacco. 
' By W. J. Buackistone. 
(Concluded. ) 

Many are the enemies of the Tobacco plant; the 
fiy attacks it in the bed, and sometimes, sucks out 
its juices,after it is set out, and it perishes. The 
ground worm sometimes in armies attack the beds 
and blight the hopes of the planter by a total de- 


struction of his plants; and when set out, they are P. 


ready deposited in the soil, to commence their work 
of destruction. Freed from all the above enume- 
rated pests, the novice would suppose his prospects 
bright for a crop; his lands well manured and well 
set in plants, the promise of a luxuriant growth full 
before him, when the tobacco fly appears. Hede- 
posits his egzs upon the leaves, and multitudes of 
worms are hatched and enter life feeding upon the 
plant. The egg is about the size of a pin’s head, 
deposited upon the under side of the leaf; at first, 
the worm is very small, but so rapid is their growth 
that in a few days they become three or four inches 
long, and most destructive. They are the greatest 
gorimandizers in the known world, eating more than 
several times their own bulk of green tobacco 
daily, casting off their old skin as it hecomes too 
small, and assuming a new one, large enough to 
ey their insatiable appetite. When these pests 

ecome abundant, the planter has his hands full; 
constant attention is requisite to stay their progress, 
and sometimes crops have to be cutbefore they are 
fully ripe, to save even a portion of what these 
horn worms have left. The best means of prevent- 
ing their ravages, is to examine the tobacco and 
destroy the eggs. Every leaf should be carefully 
examined. Turkeys, and poultry generally, are 
great aids in keeping under the horn worm. Kept 
in the field a few days, and regularly fed before be- 
ing set to work, (on corn or fail efids of wheat) 
they become fond of their employment, and seem 
to delight in the amusement which their daily wan- 
derings over the tobacco field affords them. 

The time for cutting tobacco must depend upon 
the time of planting, the soil, and season, and much 
upon the cultivation. If planted by the middle of 

ay, by the middle or last of August it should be 
ripe, and when ripe, cut.. The appearance of the 
tobacco is the best guide by which to be governed 
in cutting. _The color changes, and it becomes.of 
a yellowish-green, and sometimes spots when very 
ripe. It is better to cut it when well ripened, as it 
cures better. I use a knife for cutting; the stalk of 
the tobacco is split, and then cut off near the ground 
—it is then hung on sticks about 4 feet 4 inches 
long, about 6 large plants on a stick, and the num- 
ber increased if the tobacco is small. The knife 
used for cutting, has three sharp sides, and is fixed 
in the end of a staff, which is about 15 inches long, 
2 has a handle at the opposite end. It is formed 

us: 


STAFF 


IS IN? 





Itis held perpendicularly when splitting the stalk, 
and then the stalk is cut off by either of the sides 
that it may be most convenient to use. Some cut 
the tobacco without splitting the stalk, and use a 


—— en 
spear is placed on the stick by means of as 
and the tobacco passes over the spear on to the 
stick. . I have heard Gen. Wm. Matthews, of 
Charles Co., speak very favorably of this method, 
I have never tried it. He is a gentleman we} 
worthy of credit, and would be sufficient authority 
to justify planters in trying the spear, as used by 
him, in hanging. 

When the tobacco is hung on the stick, it is either 
ut on a scaffold, in the sun, or hung ip the ae 





if it is desived to cure the tobacco red; the sc 

should be used if yellow tobacco is desired; it should 
be housed immediately it is taken from the field.— 
If it should be put upon the scaffold, care shouldbe 
taken that it should not be caught in the rain after 
the second day, as it would be subject to injure af. 
ter it has begun tocure. If house room is plenty, 
I would prefer hanging in the house, as it saves one 
handling; if scarce, scaffolding is best, as the house 
will hold more when partially cured in the sun, 
The sooner tobacco is stripped after it is cured, the 
better; and when stripped, should be very carefully 
handled, so as not to Weak the leaves. The strip, 
ping is done by hand; it would be a matter of great 
saving of labor, if it could be done by some sort of 
machine, constructed for that purpose. I, how. 
ever, doubt its practicability. hen stripped, the 
tobacco should be carefully packed away, if in 
proper condition; if not, it should, be again hung 
on sticks until such time as it will bear packing 
down. If put down too wet, it will mould; if too 
dry, it breaks and much disfigures it. The size of 
hogsheads, as fixed by the act of the Legislature of 
Maryland, in 1828, ch. 164, seems to me reason- 
able, to wit: 50 inches in the length of staves, and 
76 inches in diameter at the cross and bilge. Oak 
is perhaps as good wood as any for materials for 
hogsheads; pine will answer very well, and gum or 
poplar, if sawed, would answer for staves; the 
hooys: should be of red oak. All should be per- 
fectly dry before packing the tobacco in them. 

As to the bést mode of prizing, there is a great 
variety of opinion. If it is desired to use great 
expédition, the horizontal screw prize, perhaps, 
would be preferred; if it is desired to pack neatly 
and safely, and, at the same time, with ordinary 
speed, the beam and lever prize, with a swinging 
weight, that can be increased or diminished at plea- 
sure, would be recommended. Mr. Rodolph M. 
Gibson, of St. Mary’s county, has obtained a — 
for prizing tobacco, which I have heard highly 
spoken of, and which, from the high recommenda- 
tion I have heard of it, I have no doubt is well 
worthy of public attention. Iregret that I am not 
sufficiently acquainted with its construction to fur- 
nish a correct idea of it in detail. It is, however, 
very simple. 

Thaye given a plain statement of the culture of 
tohacco.: J have studied brevity, even, perhaps, at 
the expense of perspicuity, and yet this communi- 
cation has far exceeded the limits of my original 
design, My object has been to impart to others 
the benefit of my own experience, to instruct, not 
to amuse them. Having given my own opinions 
and practice, J should be mucb gratified if others, 
of more experience and practice, would favor the 
public with communications of more*practical utili- 
ty. Idesire no one to adopt any opinion or sugges- 
tion of mine, except so far as his individual benefit 
may be thereby promotéd. . 
‘‘Whether it would not, under the present cir- 





spear in hanging, by which the stalk is pierced; the 


cumstances of the tobacco trade, be to the interest 
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of the planters to decrease the quantity grown, and 
introduce the culture of other agricultural products, 
and if so, of what kind?” ' 

J propose a brief examination of the above ques- 
tion, and shall then close this communication. 
have always thought that the planters would best 
consult their own interests by limiting the amount 
of tobacco grown, and improving the quality, there- 
by increasing the demahd, and consequently the 

rice. This view seems to be entertained by most 
intelligent planters whom [ have seen, nearly all of 
whom have reduced the quantity grown, and many 
have abandoned its culture altogether. Those who 
have soils adapted to the growth of tobacco, may, 
I think, with great propriety, continue the culture 
with the very confident hope that good tobacco will 
(after the excess of over production of former 

ears shall have been exhausted) pay a fair re- 
jnuneration for its production, This must soon be 
the case, as the very reduced prices have so dimin- 
ished production, that the demand must greatly ex- 
ceed the supply, and prices must advance. ‘One or 
two hogsheads, at the most, should be the limit to 
the hand, and that of a greatly improved quality. 
Those of our planters who have abandoned the cul- 
ture of tobacco, have greatly improved their farms 
and added much to their corn and wheat crops. 

The spirit of improvement seems to be abroad in 
our land, and I know of no more assignable reason 
for it than that many persons who had prejudices 

nst book farming, have become daily readers of 
the ‘American Farmer’—the renovator of their minds, 
the fertilizer of their soils, and the great team-horse of 
their agricultural prosperily. 

I know of a of er Dericultarel product than 
such as are raised by our farmers, that could be 

rofitably introduced.. A diminished crop of to- 

co would enable the planters to raise more corn 
and wheat, and could any assurance be given of a 
remunerating price, 1 would recommend the experi- 
ment. The foreign demand can seldom, if ever, 
equal the supply of our breadstuffs, and except in 
cases of such unexampled famine as Europe has 
been visited with in the last few years, her con- 
sumption of our grain crop must be very limited. 


The chief reliance, then, of the farmer, must be 


in the home market. That we know is not suffi- 
cient to consume a moiety of our surplus produc- 
tions. What, then, is to be done? My opinion asa 
Marylander, as an American, as‘a philanthropist, 
is, that we must increase the number of consumers 
until they shall bear a fair proportion to the num- 
ber of producers, and he who shall be mainly in- 
strumental in producing this result, will entitle 
himself to the appellation of the benefactor of his 
country. 


Agricultural, ‘Mineralogical, and Botanical .Sur- 
vey.—The Legislature of North: Carolina, at its re- 
cent session, passed a law. authorizing an agricul- 
tural, mineralogical, and botanical survey of the 
State. The Governor is to make the appointment, 
and the surveyor is required, personally, or by his 
assistants, ‘‘to visit every county in the state, and 
examine every thing of interest or value in either 
of the.above departments, to ascertain’ the nature 
and character of its products, and the nature and 


character of its soil; as well as to give an account 


act of wisdom, and, if the ap- 


of its minerals,’’ 
isis truly an 


pointment of surveyor should fall. into the hands, of 





greatly to 
old North State. 
of the botanical part of the survey, 
tention may be paid to the grasses, and that in the 
I | mineralogical explorations, those minerals which 
are applicable to the purposes of agriculture, may 
be especially attended to. 


= aonoageene ~ > <inche=n aogpaeomananantngiigndioasapa-an 

the interest of the people of the good 
We trust that, in the fulfilment, 
articular at- 


Manacement oF a Cow WITH HER FIRST CALF.—., 


There is so much common sense—so muchi true 
philosophy in the following, that we feel’ it to be 
our duty to commend it warmly to favor: =. = 


‘Mr. Russell Woodward, in the Memoirs of the 


M. Y. Bourd cf Agriculture, says: ‘1 have found that 


oung cows, the first year that they give milk, may 
made, with careful milking and good keeping, , 
to give: milk ‘almost any length of time required. 
But. if they are left to dry- y early in the fall,; 
they will be sure to dry up of their milk each sue- 
ceeding years if they have a calf near. the same 
season of the year; and nating but extraordinary | 
keeping will prevent it, and that but for a short” 
time. Ihave had them dried up of theit milk in 
August, and ‘could not by any means make them 
give milk much beyond that time in any succeed- 
ing year. ; 
I have two.cows now, that were milked the first” 
year they had calves till near the time of their 
calving again, and have continuéd to give milk. as - 
late ever since, if we will milk them.” ~ 

We have seen the efficacy of the above-plan veri-. 
fied.— Editor Am. Farmer. ee ie 


3$-The description of Mr. Wilkinson’s plow, is” 
in type; also notices of sundry books,: periodicals, 
replies to correspondents, &c. but are crowded out. 


Crover-Sick Lanp.—‘‘It is well known: that; 
land which ‘has grown sick,’ as it is ealled, of clo- 
ver, will often bear plentiful, crops ‘upon being; 
dressed with a seemingly insufficient quantity of. 
Gypsum; and when that substance fails; the addi- 
tion of wood, or even peat-ashes, will produce the ° 
desired effect. In the first-case gypsum only was } 
wanted. In the second, both, that and was 
deficient. Substances containing much ammonia ; 
will generally improve the quality and quantity 
of wheat; but if phosphates are wanting at the 
same time in the soil, the ear will still: be defec- 
tive; andif potash, the straw will be weak, and more 
liable to fal. 
foregoing considerations, it must be evident that it’ 
porary | with land, and palonlanes to produce fre- . 
quent disappointment and loss, to apply any. one 
salt as a substitute for manure. When the , 
manures (perfect, because they contain all 
py whi poquine ; 

ung, preparations of night soil, guano, or the 
dung of other fowls, cannot be obtained, recourse 
must ‘be had to artificial mixtures. 


stances the most likely to be exhausted from soils 


It is not stran e, that lands on which clover 
years, of its potash and lime, as every ‘ton of clo- 
Ibs. of lime. The other inorganic. substances car- 
ried off, needing re-supply, are magnesia, sulphu- 

latter 


ric.acid, phosphoric acid and_ chlorine, :the 
in greatly reduced percentages. Fortunately all 





a competent individual, cannot fail to redound 


By i . ‘ 


: 


can be restored by harn-yard manuge, 


early, and to suffer blight. From ‘the » 


sub- » 
ich plants require,) such as farm-yard:. 


ow the sub-» 
from the causes above mentioned, are ammonia,” 
phoephas of lime and magnesia, potash and gypsum.’ 


be grown should become exhausted in a series ef | 
ver hay contains 399 Ibs. of potash, and about 556 


and 
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peat, lime, bones, ashes, plaster, and common 

salt, and here the prudent husbandman should 
* make it'a point of duty, to edilect, save from inju- 

ry, and apply al] such substances to his fields. 
Editor American Farmer. 


THE COW PEA. 
Bartimore, Feb. 21, 1851. 
@Y the Editor of the Americun Furmer— 

The cow peas which I got at the office of your pa- 
perlast year, though sowed entirely too late, proved 
to me Very clearly their value as a fertilizer, and 
I am anxious to procure 25 bushels more of them 
in good time to sow this year, say the latter part of 
Mayor the firstof June. I would prefer the genu- 
ine *‘Shifney,” could they be procured, but not 
knowing where or how I can get them, I write this 
for the purpose of soliciting your aid in obtaining 
them for me, as well as to solicit from some of your 
subscribers; who understand their cultivation better 
than I do, to answer the following questions: Is it 
best to broadcast or drill them? and what quantity 
og r land) to be sowed per acre in either way? 

it best to put them alone, or with another crop? 
and are they fed in the field to cattle or swine, be- 
fore turning in? &c. 

Satisfactory answers to these questions, may 
oblige others as well as Yours, E. Reynoups. 


CHAPPELL’S FERTILIZER. 
To the Editor of the American Farmer— 

I have used “‘Chappell’s Fertilizer’? upon pota- 
toes with decided benefit, and am now fully satis- 
fied tnat it isthe best and cheapest manure I can 
use for that crop. : 

My first‘trial was alongside of guano and stable 
manure; the Salts gave me the best and largest po- 
tatoes. So well was I satisfied from this experi- 
ment, that last year! purchased 6 barrels to use 
exclusively upon potatoes, depending on it alone as 
manure. ere the Salts was used, the land was 
thin, and on a hill side; I used about 144 barrels to 
the acre in the furrow, with the usual attention. 
My cfop fully came up to my expectations; the po- 
tatoes were large, and of superior quality, and the 

fully one-third greater than any of my neigh- 
bors, whose land was much richer than the piece 
of land Iused for my potatoes. The same piece of 
land I have put down in wheat; the. furrows can be 
seen distinctly some distance off—showing that the 
Fertilizer is still acting in the soil. I shali use the 

Fertilizer this year upon my potatoes, being full 

eatisfied that it is the cheapest and best manure 
can use for that crop. Several of my neighbors in- 
tend using the Fertilizer this year. I have paid 
t attention to the cultivation of potatoes for the 

Itimore market for many years, and from my ex- 
perience of two seasons with the Fertilizer, can re- 
commend it with confidence upon that crop. 

Aslime is cheap in my neighborhood, I am using 
it, and depend upon it for the improvement of my 
land. I have, therefore, so far, only used the Fer- 
tilizer on potatoes. 

i will that I sold my potatoes at $1.06 per 
bushel; my neighbors sold at 90c—the difference in 
price owing to the difference in quality. 

eur truly, Larxiw Youne. 
Balto. Co., near Harrisonville, March 15, 1851. 


Ivthe Editor of the American Farmer: 
In the fall of '49 I used 5 barrels Chappell’s 








es 
acre—the land in tolerable good heart, though not 
rich. The effect surprised me and all my neigh 
bors—the additional yield was very great, and paid 
me a handsome pens on the outlay, besides the ads 
i tional clover. I have tried Peruvian Guano, and 
give a decided preference to the Salts, as it pays 
better, [am certain, than Guano, on my land. 

I have used 4 barrels on wheat now gro 
from present appearances, the difference will be as 
great this year as last. I am well pleased with the 
result of my experiments; and can cheerfully re. 
commend the article to my friends as a cheap and 
valuable manure. I have heard of a number of 
others who used the Salts, and all speak of it in high 
terms of praise. Danie, WEaven. 

Near Reisterstown, Balt. Co. Md. 


yield was at least 12 bushels to the acre. D. W. 





For the American Farmer. 
HINTS FOR AMATEUR GARDENERS, 

We would rather seek for the humanizing quall- 
ties—for sentiment, kindliness of heart, peaceful. 
ness, gentleness, sociability and devotional feeling 
in the man who loves his garden, than in the man 
who lives by choice in some dreary house, fronted 
by iron rails and throwing its dun shadows upon a 
miserable back-yard, paved with brick, where the 
very weeds hardly dare struggle through the chinks, 
Happily the tenements are not numerous that wear 
so inhospitable an aspect. The study of nature in 
all her various phases and phenomena, whether it 
is pursued in the animal, vegetable, or mineral 
kingdom, is a source of never-ending delight; it 
enlightens our intellect, expands our ideas, and 
elevates our sentiments. Dispelling that almost im- 
penetrable mist of self-sufficiency that is ever prone 
to hang before our eyes, it teaches us to look from 
“nature up to nature’s God;”’ enables us to appre- 
ciate the bountiful goodness and form true concep- 
tions of an all-wise Creator. 

If there is any one business more calculated than 
another to show nature’s system of universal har 
mony, that business is gardening. The diversity 
and healthfulness of its occupations—the beauty 
and simplicity of its objects, and the delight and 
never-failing pleasures arising from it, are incen 
tives which always will, as they always have done, 
attract many votaries. Warriors have forgotten 
deeds of carnage and cruelty in the battle-field, 
and become the protectors of simple and delicate 
flowers; philosophers and statesmen‘have found in 
its labors and charms a relaxation of their studies; 
the captive, released from his gloomy cell, flew to 
his own green fields again; ped the lovely form of 
woman has deigned to partake of its labors; the 
sailor, as he braves the tempest, sighs when he 
thinks of the homely bush where oft he plucked a 
rose (that emblem of silence and affection), to be 
stow on the object of his choice; the traveller, as 
he abandons the home of his childhood, takes ‘ta 
last fond look’’ of that spot in which in “‘life’s 
morning’s march’’ he chased the butterflies from 
flower to flower, in all the innocence and vivacity 
of youth. What more cheering to the citizen as 
he leaves the smoky city to enjoy the revivifying 
recreation of the morning ramble, than to hear the 
bird-song as the feathered songster rises from its 
leafy couch to chaunt orisons to its Maker, and read 





Galts on wheat, at the rate of 11¢ barrels to the 


the of nature in the flowers beneath his feet 
What delight and thankfulness does the bestowing 
of a few dowers stir up in the minds of most pew 


P. S.—I forgot to mention that the additional 
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sons in the dull months of winter, when icicles be- 
deck each naked bush, when hoarse winds whistle 
through each forest tree, and snow conceals the 
verdant plains. Yes, sweet Nature! thy charming 
favors are ever congenial to the human breast; thy 
impress is on it, thy reign over it is established, and 
thy lovely flowers are ever welcome, for even in 
Joomy winter they remind us of the season when 
Patter ies rove, when birds ‘“thymn their choral 
lays,’ when lambkins bleat, and all thy empire 
smiles with joy. Who, then, would not join in the 
aspiration of the poet— : 
‘Blessed be God for flowers, 
For the b.ight holy thoughts tiut breathe 
From out their odorous beauty, ike a wreath 
Of sunshine on life’s huurs.”? 

Thus prefaced, we will (as the American Far- 
mer embraces a variety of topics) occasionally 
throw out a few remarks upon horticultural mat- 
ters, and the kindred pursuit of floriculture; and 
though our remarks will be of a general, rather 
than special character, it is hoped they may be use- 
ful to those whose success is not equal to their zeal, 
drawn as they are from that best of all sources, 
practical experience. 

Planting Fruit Trees.—Where this ‘has been ne- 
glected in the fall, the present will be found a good 
time for its performance. Autumn is decidedly 
the best time for removing deciduous trees; indeed 
it is almost equivalent to the gain of a-season, as 
the trees will establish themselves with a plentiful 
supply of roots during winter; on this account, they 
are in a state to grow vigorously, when stimulated 
by genial weather. Spring planting not only re- 
quires more care at the time, but also involves con- 
siderable trouble in extra watering and mulching 
during hot weather. The atmospheric temperature 
increases faster than that of the soil, consequently 
the tops of the trees being placed in a warmer me- 
dium than the roots, the stored-up sap is expended 
tn the formation of a few leaves, which act as so 
many pumps in draining the plant of its juices be- 
fore roots are formed to supply the demand. In 
autumn, the reverse of this is the case, the soil part- 
Ing slowly with the accumulated heat of summer, 
while the temperature of the atmosphere is rapidly 
declining; the roots are stimulated into action, 
while the branches remain stationary. 

A dry soil is of the first importance for fruit trees; 
they seldom remain long in a healthy, fruitful state, 
where the soil is wet. In such soils, they cannot 
be planted too shallow; deep planting should at all 
times be avoided. Air is as necessary to the roots 
of plants as it is to their Jeaves, and where there is 
water, air is excluded. We shall have something 
to say about draining, by and by. Much useless 
matter has been written about manuring and en- 
riching soil for fruit trees. Asa general rule, the 
mechanical texture of the soil is of more import- 
ance than its chemical constitution. If planting 
were undertaken for the purpose of producing the 
greatest amount of timber in the shortest possible 
time, then, if such treatment would suit the natu- 
ral constitution of the tree, by all means deepen 
and enrich the soil. Butas the production of fruit, 
and the production of wood, are effected by causes 
directly the opposite of each other, those who 
plant with the mat object in view, if they are 


not content to wait fora number of years, until the 
wood producing energies of the tree are somewhat 
relaxed, must act upon the principles that will se- 
cuxp, at a comparatively early period, a moderate 





supply of fruit, and keep up, at the same time, the 
continuous healthy development of the tree. Go 
into the woods and Jook for chesnuts and acorns, 
and where will you find thiem most plentiful? Not 
in a deep alluvial bottom, or a wet swamp, but 
upon a dry gravelly mound, or, perhaps, a rocky 
knoll, where there is not soil enough for a squirrel 
to hide itself. Let us take a peep into this labora- 
tory of nature, and see her chemical actions in 
preparing the different kinds of food for the hungry 
roots. Air and water are her agents. The roots 
penetrate the numerous clefts of the rocks, and the 
oxygen of the atmosphere gains access to their ut- 
most extremities; particles of the rocks are gradu- 
ally decomposing, and their mjneral ingredients . 
liberated; the annual fall of leaves and seanty 
herbage decay, intermix, and form new compoundss 
descending rains carry with them the soluble ma® 
ters thus liberated, through the cracks and fissures 
to all the ramifications of, the roots; small spongi- 
oles are multiplied almost to infinity, (these aret 
fruit producers.) The branches make a moderate, 
not over-luxuriant growth; the supply of food is 
just suited to the wants of the tree; there is no sur- 
feit, and health and longevity become its inherit- 
ance. 

As an opposite to this, Jisten for a moment fo 
the lamentations of one who, it may be 10 or 15 
years ago, having ‘‘some ideas of his own about 


' growing fruit trees,’’ and wishing to astonish his 


neighbors, dug out good large, deep holes, and fill- 
ed them up with rich manure and compost, on which . 
he set his trees; the rich nutriment caused them to 
grow ‘tina manner so delightful,”’ that it wasa 
pleasure to lookat them. ‘Too much of one thing 
is good for nothing,’’ so says the adage, and many 
an anxious look was given for fruit, but none was to 
be found. They produced plenty of luxuriant, 
rampant wood, which latterly began to appear can- 
kered and blotched; some of them produced a few 
deformed fruit, which never ripened, and now they 
are nearly all numbered among the things that were. 
Just so, my worthy friend, they died of plethory, 
and the fault was yourown. It was a fault of the 
head, however, not of the heart. A wine glass of 
brandy in a tumbler of water, (with deference to 
the Sons of Temperance be it spoken) may, insome 
cases, be productive of good, but reverse the recipe, 
and all goes wrong. 7 

In removing trees at this season, keep them out 
of the ground as short time as possible; cut off all 
the bruised ends of roots, and spread them hori- 
zontally; entirely remove all perpendicular grow- 
iag ones, firm the soil moderately, and put ina stake 
to prevent its being displaced by wind, and always 
bear in mind that you are planting a tree, and not 
fixing a gate post. Priapus. 


Fruit.—P. Reybold, Jr., near St. George’s, Deb. 
advertises the following Fruit Trees for sale:— 

Peaches. ripen in the order in which they are enu- 
merated: Troth’s Early Red, Large Early York, 
Yellow Rare Ripe, Mor: is White, Old Mixon, free, 
Old Mixon, cling, Red Rare Ripe, Magnum Bo- 
num, Red Cheek Melacatoon, Late Yellow, Craw- 
ford’s Late, Ward’s Late, free, Late Heath, free, 
Cailaber’s Pavie, cling, Delaware Late, free, Pat- 
terson, Smock, Late Heath, a. 

Apples—Summer: Large Early Bow, Sum 
Pippin, Summer Pearmain, Summer Queen, 
Kane— Autumn: Maiden Blush, Rambo, 
Head, Fall, Holland or Golden Pippin, Red 
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or Hazle Apple— Winter: Bell-flower, Cumberland | may be sown any time this month—manage the 
Spice, Roman Stem, Winter Pearmain, Turn off | same as for ordinary cabbage. 


Lane, Lady Apple, Paradise, Falwalder, Green 


Siberian Kale.—Prepare a bed and sow seed of the 


Newtown Pippin, Yellow Newtown Pippin, Gilpin | Siberian Kale, for sprouts in summer. The 


or Cart House, Grindstone, Rusticoat, Gray House, 
Rhode Island Greening, Red Baldwin, Peck’s Plea- 
sant, Black Gilliflower, Roxbury Russet, Winter 
Greexon. 


WORK IN THE GARDEN. 


This is the month when the garden is to be made 
or marred. Time lost now, can never be regained. 
Therefore, if you desire your garden to be what 
every farmer’s garden ought to be—the pride of 
your home—if you wish to draw from it all that 
contributes to comfort, enjoyment, and hospitality, 
appropriate to your wife and to your daughters, the 
means and the force to make it so; and in their 
judgment and taste you may rely to see your fond- 
est wishes and anticipations more than realized; 
for-it is a part of woman’s nature to leave nothing 
undone that she ought to do—what she does do, she 
does well. 

Now then Jet us take a stroll with you into your 
garden, in order that we may make a few sugges- 
tions as to what should claim your attention therein. 

Cauliflowers.—If your plants be stout and strong 
enough, and they ought to be, have a bed prepared 
and set them out the first season that occurs. 

The bed in which they are to be grown for 
flowering, should be a deep rich, moist (not wet) 
loam; it should be heavily manured, dug a full 
spade deep, raked fine; then broadcast over it a 
mixture of equal parts of ashes, lime and salt, 
when it will be fit for the reception of the plants. 
Be careful in taking up your plants, so as thata 
ball of earth may adhere to the roots; plant them 
down to their leaves, in rows running north and 
south, three feet wide, the plants the same distance 
asunder in the rows; bring the earth around them 
so as to form a kind of basin, about 2 inches in 
depth, to receive the water. Water the plants 
when you set them out, and give them water every 
cusond day thereafter, unless it rains, until they 
take root and begin to grow vigorously. 
weather they must be watered. 

Sowing Cauliflower Seed.—Select a rich loamy 
spot on your-border, facing the south, manure, dig, 
and rake it fine, then sow cauliflower seed, to grow 
plants for a fall crop. 

Cabbage Plants.—Your cabbage plants that are 
ready, may now be set out. Manure the bed liber- 
ally, dig it deep, and rake it well; then sow over it 
a mixture of lime, salt and ashes. This done, the 
’ first season that occurs, set out your plants, in rows 
3 feet apart, the plants 214 ft. asunder in the rows, 
which should be north and south. Prepare a mix- 
ture of soot, flour sulphur, and mould, in a piggin or 
other vessel, reduce it to the consistence of cream, 
with water: As you draw the plants from the plant 
beds, insert them in this mixture up to the lower 
leaves, when they will be ready to plant. This 
mixture will prevent the attacks of the cut-worm, 
and give an impulse to the growth of the plants. 

. ing Cabbage Seed.—Cabbage seed, of sorts, 
may now be sown in the open ground, with a warm 
southern exposure. It must be plentifully enriched 
by manure; dug and raked well. 

, Broecoli.—Plants of these may be set out, and 
seéds sown, in the same way as recommended for 


cauliflowers. 
Borecole, or fringed Cabbage.—Seed of this variety 


In dry 





should be well manured, and dug and raked with 
care. 

Peas.—Continue to sow a few rows of peas every 
week or ten days, so as to keep up a tender supply, 

Beans.—Plant a few rows of these every week 
during the month, in order that you may havea 
continuous supply.. Work those already up. 

Leltuce.—Set out your plants for heading; and 
sow seed every ten days during the month. 

Radishes,—Sow seed at intervals of a week during 
the month. 

Spinach.—Sow spinach seed at the beginning and 
middle of the month. 

Small Sallading, of all kinds, should be @wn a 
the beginning of the month, and at intervals of 
seven days, during its continuance. 

Carrots and Parsnips.—A full crop should now be | 
drilled in,—for the mode of manuring and culture, | 
we refer you to our monthly directions for the farm, | 

Celery.—Plant out your plants, and sow seed for 
a general crop. 

Asparagus.—If gd asparagus bed has not been 
dressed, dress it the first week in this month. Fork 
in a good dressing of well rotted manure, and sow 
salt on the bed. , 

Beets.—Drill in your late crop of beets. 

Onions.—Drill in onion seed,—prepare the bed a 
we advised last month. 

Leek Seed should now be drilled in. 

Seed Onions.—If your seed onions were not set 
out last month, do so at once. 

Early Turnips.—Select a good deep loam, manure 
the bed very heavily with stable and barn-yard my 
nure, well rotted, dig it in spade deep, and rake until 
perfectly fine; then have a compost ready, com 
posed of 4 parts rotted dung, 2 parts ashes, 1 
bone-dust, and 1 part salt. This compost should be 
two or three days in heap, before being applied.— 
Give your bed a free dressing of it, then sow your 
seed, rake it in and pat the earth down so ast 
compress the earth and bring on early germination, 
When the plants first come up, sprinkle fish oil over 
them for a few days in succession, until they get 
into the rough leaf—or sow a mixture of ashes, 
plaster, lime and salt, equal quantities of each, 
over them, each morning, early, until the plants 
get into the rough leaf. When they begin to bot | 
tle, give them a working with hoe and hand, and 
thin out the plants, so as to stand 6 or 8 inches 
apart. In two weeks from this, clear out the 
weeds with hoe and hand, stirring the earth ven 
but not hilling up the turnips, and your culture w 
be over. If the weather should prove very dry, 
make your gardener water freely every second day, 
until rain occurs. 

Herbs, &c. Garlick, Shallots, Chives, ey ™ 
Parsley, Hyssop, Sweet Basil, Chamomile, Fennel. 
vender, Sweet Marjorum, Mint, Rosemary, Savoy, Rus 
Tansey, Celandine, Comfrey, Elecampane, Hore 
Baum, Rhubarb, may all now be set out or sown, 
earlier the better,—and we willadd, that no gardes 
can be said to be complete without them. 4 

Salsafy or Vegetable Oyster.—Select a deep, ri 
sandy, loamy bed, manure it freely with ro 
dung, dig that in spade deep, rake. fine, then put on 
a compost of rotten dung 6 parts, ashes 2 par 
rake again, stretch your line across the veda 
make rows, north and south, 10 inches wide, } 
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deep, then drill in the seed as thin as possible, cov- 
ering with the rake,,and pressing the earth down 
upon the seed with the back part of the rake. 

When the plants are an inch high, thin them out 
so as to stand about 4 inches apart, relieving them 
of all weeds with the hoe and hand. They should 
be kept glean of weeds and grass, and the earth 

: three or four hoeings will effect this. 

In flavor this root resembles the oyster very 
much, and hence one of its names. When properly 
cooked, it is a delicious root, and as it is a health- 
fulone, should find a place in every gentleman *s 

rden—a few rows will suffice fora family, though, 
as itis a popular root, it may be grown also for 
market. 

Boiled, as parsnips, with drawn butter, seasoned, 
and poured over it, it is highly esteemed ;—boiled, 
mashed, mixed up with wheaten flour batter and 
eggs, dusted with grated crackers, made into cakes 
and fried in butter, it is, in verity, agreat delicacy. 

Skirret.—This vegetable is grown the same as 
salsafy, cooked like it, has much of its peculiar 
flavor, and is considered a nutritious, wholesome 
vegetable. Sow the seed in drills, 12 inches apart, 
when an inch or two high, thin them out to 6 inches 
apart in the rows, cultivate them cleanly, and you 
may be sure of a good crop. 

Artichokes.—Dress your artichoke beds, and sow 
more seed. 

Red Peppers.—Sow seed of the different kinds of 
peppers on. a warm border facing the south. 

-Tomatoes—Egg Plants.—The seed of each of these 
should be sown early this month, to grow plants for 
the late crop. 

If you have plants set them out. 

' Planting out for seed.—If not already done, set out 
Cabbages, Beets, Parsnips, Carrots, Turnips, &c. 
for seed. 

Potatoes.—If you have not already planted your 
early potatoes, do so the first week of this month. 

lorse Radish.—If you have not a bed of this ex- 
cellent condiment, set out one the first week in this 
month, Select a mojst rich bed, manure it highly, 
and dig it spade deep, rake and insert your sets, 
crown upwards, in rows 2 feet ‘asunder, the plants 
9 inches apart in the rows. 

Rhubarb or Pie-Plant.—If you have them, set out 
your plants; if you have none, buy a dozen or two, 
which will be enough to make tarts for your family 
—or sow seed. 

Pruning.—Prune your fruit trees—if they need it 
Pee this month. Don’t cut for the sake of cut- 
ting—but prune only such limbs as a be dead, or 
which interlap each other—make all the wounds 
smooth, and immediately paint them with a cement 
made of equal parts of rosin, beeswax, and pitch. 
Dig in manure around the roots carefully. 

lanting Fruit Trees.—Fruit trees of all kinds 
may be planted this month, the earlier the better. 
_, Gooseberries—Currants.—These may be trimmed, 
if done the first week in this month—don’t cut them 
down to asingle stem, but merely to open their 
heads and let in the sun and air. Plant out bushes 
and cuttings, up to the middle of the month. 

Strawberries. —If you have not done so already, 
dress and treat your strawberry beds as we advised 
last month—be sure to do it the first week. ; 

New beds may be planted out any time after the 
middle of the month—be sure to manure highly, 
and give the plants plenty of water in dry weather. 

Okra.—Drill in a few rows of this excellent soup 
vegetable, 


Cucumbers—Squashes.—These may be planted the 
‘last week in the month. 

Raspberries.—-Trim and. tie up your bushes, and 
, make new plantations. 
| Shrubbery, of all kinds, should be planted out in 
| the beginning of this month. 
| Seed. Beds of all kinds should be moderately 
watered. ; 

General Remarks.—Struggle hard to make yours 
the pattern garden of your neighborhood. Such 
ambition—such rivalry—is eminently worthy of a 
virtuous and patriotic heart. 

Daily visit every bed and border on it, and make 
your gardener cut up every weed as it shows its 
ugly head. Weeds, if taken in time, are easily 
managed, but if permitted to grow on and get 
strength, are hard to overcome; what can be re- 
moved with ease, with a piece of shingle, by a child 
5 years old, at one time, if left undisturbed until it 
sends its roots down, and imbeds itself in the earth, 
will take a grubbing hoe and a pair of ‘stalwart 
arms todoso. Exterminate all weeds and grass’ 
when they first make their appearance, and your 
labor will be greatly economised. 

Besides vegetables, see that, in their appropriate 
places, your garden is well studded with shrubs and 
flowers. Vegetables are- the necessaries of life, 
flowers the embellishments—the one appeases the 
appetite, the others gratify the heart and fill the 
eye with admiration. All were created by the same 
Merciful Father, for wise purposes, and it behoves 
his children, as they cultivate the one to satisfy the 
calls of hunger, or to indulge their epicurean tastes, 
to nurture the others, in a spirit of love and grati- 
tude, to evince that his beneficent gifts have not 
been forgotten, and that they are appreciated for 
eet and nobler motives than those which centre 
in self. . 


FLORAL DEPARTMENT. 
Prepared by John Feast, Florist, 279 Lexington st. for the 
American Farmer. 

From the advantages of last month’s fine weather, 
planting by this time will be near at a close for 
trees, shrubs, vines, and all woody plants; but I 
prefer the first of this month for planting Ever- 
greens, if not moved in the fall, being attended 
with more success than when set out earlier in the 
spring. The surface of the ground should be cov- 
ered with something to protect the roots after being 
planted. Shading the soil, and occasional water- 
ings, will ensure success. Want of proper atten- 
tion in taking up and planting, and a ne- 
glect, are the causes of so many dying the first year 
after being planted. ‘ 

All Flower seeds may be put in this month in the 
open ground, and such plants as have been raised 
under glass, can be transplanted-in such situations 
as are best suited to promote. their flowering 
through the summer. _ Separate perennial herbace- 
ous roots, if too large, and also biennials, if too 
thickly sown for Dowerings never do so well, or 
make so fine a display of bloom as when they are 
tolerably thin, or single plants. 

Dahlias will do planted out about the 20th of this 
month foran early bloom: such as are under Prek 
gation can be put out at a later period, say the od 
ginning of next month. Continue to increase from 
cuttings, &c. such as are wanted, and if intended 
to flower in pots, or tubs, ean be put therein any 
time, in a good rich loamy soil, which is best suit-’ 
able to their growth, and forwarded in a close 
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frame, if convenient, till such time as the weather 
is fine, to remove them out of doors. 

Tuberoses, Gladiolus, Jacobea Lilies, Ferrarias 
or Tiger Flower, Japan Lilies, and all such tender 
_bulbs should be planted out the latter part of the 
month: have the hardy bulbs, as Hyacinths, Tulips, 
&c., attended to when coming in flower, by tieing 
them up neatly and keeping the borders clean. 

Chrysanthemums may be propagated from cuttings 
or by separation of the roots, by planting in the 
open ground or in pots; they should be shaded till 
such time as they have sufficient roots, and will 
bear exposure. ; 

Carnations that have been kept in the house, or 
ina frame, will require tieing up as they advance 
in growth, and also proper sized pots for flowering; 
give plenty of air, so as not to crowd the plants too 
closely, as it makes them throw up weak flower 
stems, and consequently result in an inferior bloom, 
than when well managed by proper treatment. 

Roses in pots should be planted out of doors when 
the weather is favorable; repot such as want larger 
pots; if seedlings are large enough, repot them in 
small pots and keep them close for a week or two, 
till established. Budding may be done, if required, 
also grafting, if not too much grown. 

Cactuses will need more water now, till the 
blooming season. 

Verbenas—Plant out these, if the weather is fine; 
repot seedlings in small pots for transplanting in 
the borders next month, also propagate from cut- 
tings, if an increase of stock is desired. 

Camellias will be making growth, and should be 
syringed two or three times a week; those that re- 
quire shifting should be repotted, giving them 
plenty of drainage. 

Azaleas will be in fine ower; be careful and not 
syringe over the flowers, as it destroys their beauty, 
but give plentiful supplies of water, pein 
when in bloom. 

Fuchias, are becoming a favorite flower, and re- 
yer but little care to flower them well; give 

em plenty of moisture, heat and pot room: pot 
them in a soil composed of two thirds rich loam, 
with one third rotted manure and leaf mould, witha 
little peat soil, they can be grown to any size, and 
kept costantly in a flowering condition; they require 
to be frequently syringed through the summer 
months to keep the red spider down, which is so 
ruinous to the whole genera. 

Achemenes, Gloxinias, and such as have begun to 

w, set near the glass; let them have plenty of 
ight till near the time of blooming. 

Lemons, Oranges, Cape Jasmines, and many oth- 
er plants, infested with the white mealy bug (as 
termed,) should be examined now; a small hand 
brush, the size of a small painter’s brush or sash- 
tool is the best to get them off the plants, as they 
lodge in the crevices of the branches, and at the 
extreme ends of the shoots and base of the foliage, 
it is difficult to destroy them in any way but by this 

rocess, it being sometimes necessary to cut all the 
leaves off the plants to destroy them. This should 
be done before putting the plants out, a means of 
getting rid of a troublesome customer, that would, 
unless removed, ruin the best collections, however 
skilful those may be who have them in charge. 
These bugs are also bad on the passion-flower, as 
well as most a and many other plants, the 
Cattus tribe, and need care and watchfulness to 
keep them under. : 

Bor Edging should be clipped the beginning of 


the month, before the weather becomes too hot, ag 
‘it is not so apt to get discolored by the sun, as whey 
cut ata later period; planting may be done from 

roots at any time, and with more certainty thay 

from slips or cuttings. 

Double rocket Larkspur, sown last fall, if too 

' thick, should be thinned out, in order that the play 
may grow strong, as they make a finer bloom thay 
when crowded together; they may be transplanted 
with due care. 


Maryann Horticutrorat Society.—At a spe 
cial meeting of the Society held in Feb. the follow. 
ing premiums were recommended by the Commit 
tees appointed for the purpose, and adopted by the 
Society, to be contended for by exhibitors al th 
exhibitions which are to be held by the Society, 
viz: 


ties, cut flowers, with foliage, $5; 6 second bey 
do. $2—best Seedling Camellia, $3—Azalias, § 
best varieties, in pots, $2—Hyacinths, 12 best do, 
g1—Tulips, for best 20 bluom, (not Jess than § 
varieties,) $1—Pansies, best display, $1—Pzonies, 
shrubby, best display, $2—do. herbaceous, do. $]— 
Roses, for the best 2U distinct varieties. 

best do. do. $2—Roses, for the best seedling, ¢3~ 
Pinks, for the best display of Carnations, Picotes, ¢9 
—Fuchsias, 6 best varieties, $3—Cactus, 6 best do, 
$2—Calceolarias, best display, $2—Cinerarias, do, 
$1—Pelargoniums, do. $2—Heaths, do. 

most tastefully arranged, $3—Annuals, for best dip 
play, $1—For the best Wreath or Design of Flower, 
$5—Judges, Henry Mankin, Wm. C. Wilson, NW, 
Pupplein, Jos. Pennington, Alfred Jenkins. 

Froir—Strawberries, best box of, $5—2nd do, 
$3—be:t Seedling Strawberry, $3—Cherries, best 
box of, $3—2ud do. do. $2—Judges, Dr. N. RB, 
Smith, Edward Kurtz, Jno. Glenn, Hy. Snyder, 
O. A. Gill. 

VecetaBLes.—Asparagus, best bunch, not lew 
than 25 stalks, $2—Rhubarb, best bunch, not lew 
than 12 stalks, ¢2—vest 3 heads Cauliflowers, ¢3— 
best 4 heads Lettuce, $2—best 3 heads coe 
early, $2—best peck of Peas, $3—best dish 
Spinach, $2—best bunch of Radishes, $2—Cucum 
bers, best brace of, $2—Potatoes, best half peck, 

—do. Turnips, ¢$2—best bunch Beets, $3—do. 
Carrots, $2—best quart Mushrooms, $2—and {I 
for the second best of each—Judges, Dr. Thoma 
Edmondson, Wm. Giimor, Sam!. Sands, Wm..G 
Thomas, Zenas Barnum. 

The Society has taken the Rooms under the 
State Agr. Society’s Rooms, 128 Baltimore street, 
where the Exhibitions are now held every Satur 
day morning, from 10 to 1 o'clock. 





Cuickens vs. THE Curcutio.—We clip the fob 
lowing from the communication of 4. G. Sumner, 
Esquire, of Ravenscroft, South Carolina, which 
appeared in the Pendleton ‘*Farmer and Planier” 
for February: 

‘For plums, apricots and nectarines, so liable # 
the attacks of the curculio, there is no remedy bul 
poultry. Plant these where your poultry haves 
daily run — them. I have adopted this plas, 
and have not found a single tree attacked by the 
root-worm in my grounds. It takes more than’ 
dozen hens, and a gouty old cock, to keep afew 
acres of these delicate trees clear of their e' 

a flock of a hundred is not too many.” 


A description of Mr. Wilkinson’s Plow is in typ 








Frorat. Derartment.—Camellias, 6 best varig | 
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Dauts ror Sowinc Guano—Wueat ow Cray 
anp Sanpy Lanp. 
CaasLorresvitie, Va. Feb. 25th, 1851. 
Editor of the American Furmer— 
BY erenpocdent who writes an article on drills 
and drilling, (Mr. Shriver), has given a very inter- 
esting paper in your February No. Could he or 
any other of your readers be induced to point out 
how these drills could be used in dropping bone- 
ust, along with wheat, or a mixture of bone-dust 
and guano, it would be highly acceptable at this 
time, and induce many to provide themselves with 
a good drill by the fall of the year. Noone need be 
raid in this region of sustaining any loss from the 
escape of ammonia, if the guano be put in as deep 
as the wheat is put in by the drill. By what pow- 
er the soil esses the capability of detaining the 
ammonia, grees say, but such is the fact—no 
water that fails by rain will carry it below the 
soil, and no evaporation will take it above. Wheth- 
er it be sulphate of ammonia, nitrate of ammonia, 
or muriate of ammonia, or in any form, once put in- 
to the soil, there it will be until it is taken up by 
the plants. This power of absorption by very far 
exceeds the quantity of any dressing ever given to 
the soil by the farmer. These remarks will not 
apply, however, to sandy lands, and consequently 
e guano ought to be put deeper, sand not having 
the power to detain those materials which are 
most needed to feed plants; but inasmuch as rain will 
carry down ammonia on sandy land, as well as 
evaporation take it up, it will be safest not to put 
ittoo deep. The best soils are those which have a 
due proportion of sand and clay, asif the soil be 
ure sand, the manure runs through like a sieve— 
Mit be pure clay, the manure cannot percolate, 
and comes in contact only with that part touching 
the manure. Any one who is curious enough to 
try the nature of his soil, may easily do so by taking 
a tumbler large enough to hold eight inches of his 
e bottom of the 
tumbler, and by dissolving 10 grains of ammonia in 
water, he will find the water which first filters 
through the glass entirely free from ammonia, that 
is, if there be a sufficiency of clay inthe soil. If on 
the other hand, it be pure sand, all the ammonia 
will come through. As our soils in Albemarle have 
the faculty of separating ammonia from its solu- 
tion, no fears need be entertained of any loss by 
putting in guano one inch deep. The advantages 
resulting from drilling in guano with wheat, would 
not only be seen in the regularity of the applica- 
tion, but also in the saving of ammonia. . Can an 
one doubt its loss who has been in a field where it 
is sown, and ggg Rare the operation of 
sowing; whereas, if it conveyed at once from 
the drill and instantly covered, the exposure is 
small. Perhaps you could awaken up some of 
your useful machinists about Baltimore, to this 
subject. James Fire. 

- 8. Ido not think any one need apprehend 
any danger from the — of 150 Ibs. of gu- 
ano tothe acre, by the drill, as I have often ap- 
plied it at the rate of 300 Ibs., and turned it in with 
ashovel plow with the wheat, in the driest sea- 
sons, and never experienced any loss by its killing 
the wheat. I would on this occasion have submit- 
teda few reasons why larger crops of wheat are 
produced by the use of guano on sandy lands, but 
still hope that a more skilful hand will take up 
the subject. * ° 


up the subject,’ and as it is a matter of much 
importance, we hope Mr. F. will favor us with 
paper on it.—Ed. 4m. Farmer.] 


“BONES DISSOLVED IN SULPHURIC ACID.” 
To the Editor of the American Fi — 

The attention of farmers having been recently 
called to the use of bones dissolved in sulphurio 
acid, and, as we have had frequent enquiries on the 
subject, and much experience, (as in that condition 
bones enter largely into our Fertilizer,) also, being 
fully satisfied that they can be used more success- 





‘applied in any other form, we have thought it would 
be acceptable to your readers to give our mode of 
solution, with some remaiks, which may be found 
to be of useful and ‘‘practical” application. 

Liebig, in his admirable work on Agriculture, has 
stated, that 4 bushels of bones dissolved in acid, and 
made into a soup by adding water, applied in a 
liquid form to an acre of land, is fully equal’to 40 
bushels of ground bones. The quantity of phos 
phoric acid (which is the principal valuable con- 
stituent in bones) abstracted from the soil, is ve 
staall for each crop, yet, small as it is, is indispens 
ble for the formation of the grain, &c. The caleu- 
lation has been ay made, and, at present, we 
only refer to the fact. Atleast one-half, if not two- 
thirds of the bones, as they come from the bone 
mill, are so large as to be undecomposable in the 
soil for many years; hence, the necessity of ap- 
plying 20 and 30 bushels to the acre to secure a good 
crop. To be dissolved in acid, the bones should be 
pulverized very fine, or permitted to remain in the 
acid, before being used, a long time. It is almost 
impossible to powder bones into a fine powder in 
their natural state, or even after. they have been 
boiled. Jf, therefore, it is important to prepare 
them for immediate solution, an acid is necessary to 
make them soluble, and thereby immediately avail- 
able for the use of the plant. *° = ° ' 

No one can doubt the very valuable use of bones 
asamanure. Applied toany soil suitable for culti- 
vation, their effect is prompt and remunerative.— 
Many farmers think them to be the cheapest and 
most certain manure they can use, and they are now 
extensively applied, and would be more so if they 
could be obtained in sufficient quantity. We have 
sold acid to several for dissolving bones, who have 
experimented very successfully, and report the great 
advantage they have derived therefrom. Our theory 
is, that it is by experiment alone the farmer can galis- 


¥ | fy himself of the useful application of any manure 


to his soil. Some have already reported in the 
“Farmer” the result of their experience, others 
who we know are now trying the experiment for 
themselves, will soon make moore he vt. 
Fifteen years ago, (we are infor . Baynes, 

who was the first oe in Baltimore) 500 bushels 
of bones could not be sold in this market, in a year. 
Now, the demand is so great that one-half of the 
orders cannot be supplied; if, therefore, any means 
can be devised by which 4 bushels can be substituted 
for 40, it is certainly very desirable to ascertain the 
fact. This can be done, we are satisfied, by acidifp 
ing bones, a8 presently described. 

he great scarcity and high price in the cities, 
(where ground bone alone can be ete gga tray 
vented many farmers from using them, while 
land remains unproductive for the want of phos- 

tes in their soil. Many farmers are too remote 





F. 
(*We doubt ifa “more skilful hand” can “take | 


the sources of supply, 


fully and economically, thus prepared, than when |. 


and therefore cannot use 
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them. To such, I think we can give a valuable sug-; face to enable him to have the bones and acid well 


gestion. 
ick Co. last year, and he availed himself of the 


information, aud informs us that he succeeded re- 

markably well, and has this year extended his ope- 

rations and thereby secured a gocd supply. 

On many farms large quantities of bones have 
been accumulating for years. If these were collect- 
ed together and made into a pile, with some small 
faggots of wood, they can be calcined very conve- 
niently, and thus made friable or easily pulverized 
on-the barn-floor, by running over them a heavy 
roller-and using a tolerably fine seive. Thus pre- 
pared, with but little labor, they can be used broad- 
cast on the land, or what is still better, dissolved in 
acid, and then applied. ‘To be sure, the fatty mat- 
ter and gelatine are destroyed by this process, but the 
phosphate of lime remains undecomposed and more 

‘soluble than before calcining. If, therefore, your 
land requires phosphates; you have it in a very de- 
sirable state. If disseélved in sulphuric acid, the 
acid, by its mysterious union with the nitrogen of the 
atmosphere, will more thar make up for the loss of 
ammonia inthe destructioirof the gelatine. If used, 
after calcining, without being dissolved in acid, we 
would recommend, asa valuable addition, about a 

of ground plaster to be added to each bushel 
of bones, before using, if it cau be conveniently ob- 
tained. Pes E% 

I wilknow‘déscribe our mode of dissolving bones, 
and add” some instructions, so that each farmer can 
try the €Xperimeot for himself. 

Ag iy Cleaticaf Factory on Cross street, I have 
erected thiet “large sheds for the purpose of con- 
veni@atly “manufacturing my ‘Agricultural Salts.” 
Ovesis used as a warehouse—another for the conve- 

sé ofttlie hands Who prepare the Fertilizer—in | 

Garé four wells, dug out of stiff’ clay, 9 feet | 

and d pe In digging the wells, care | 
& tha, védge smooth and perpendicu- 

0 or cetiire bitin up behind the brick 
work, | ie wells aré paved and built up neatly 
with#a 4 ithewall of brick. After the first use, 
there is Ho’ loss of material, as they hold water like 
a tub.” In each of these wells I put, first, 25 buckets 
of gas liquor; (I use it in preference to water, as it is 
rich in ammoniacal sults,) each bucket holds, as used, 
about 2 gallons water; we then empty from the car- 
boys 750 ibs. sulphuric acid, being half the weight 
of the bones; as soon as the acid is mixed with the 
liquor, (or water) ahigh degree of heat is generated; 
we immediately putin 30 bushels bones, the action 
of solution commences immediately, two men stir 
the mixture for about half an’hour, and then cover 
the wells with boards; the wells are of sufficient 
capacity to hold 100 bushels each, but it requires 
room to stir them properly, we, therefore, only use 
one-third’ the quantity. The bones can be taken 
out, if desirable, in 24 hours; we then put all the 
wells together in one pile, where they are permitted 
to remain for some days, or until we are ready to 
use them. It has been ascertained that the solution 
is much more rapid and complete in warm, than cold 
weather, and the longer they are permitted to lay in 
the acid, before adding any other substance, the 
better. 

Any farmer can select a spot of clay ground and 
dig a small well, similar to ours. He then has a 
permanent arrangement, at a small expense, which 
will last for yeats; or he can‘use a large tub for his 









We mentioned it toa gentleman in Freder-' stirred. 


When he is prepared to use them, he can 
| either expose them to a hot sun, to dry them, or 
| mix ashes or saw dust in sufficient quantity to enable 
' him fo spread his mixture broadcast. 
| Some writers recommend much less acid than we 
| use, but we find it necessary to use 25 Ibs. acid to 
| the bushel of 50 Ibs., which is the usual weight of 
| bones sold in this market. 

When the bones are calcined, as before described, 
it will be necessary to use more water. 

P.S. Cuaprent, 

Manufacturing Chemist, Baltimore. 


Discovery of Phosphme of Lime.—Professor Em- 
mons, of New York, has discovered at Crown 
Point, in that State, a solid vein of Phosphate of Lime,’ 
8 feet thick, extending a long distance. ‘lt con. 
| tains 92 per cent of phosphate of lime—bone-earth 
| with fluorine and chlorine, iron, or sulphuret ‘of ‘ 
| iron and copper in small proportions.”” Professor 
| Emmons says, though he ‘will not say it is inex- ' 
| haustible, he would obligate himself to furnish 
| 100,000 tons.’? In addition to the vein of phos- 
| phate of lime, there is a trap-dyke beside it, which 
| contains from 40 to 50 per cent of the phosphates. 
| These discoveries are invaluable, and professor.’ 
| Emmons deserves something more substantial than * 
| the thanks of the agricultural community; he is | 
entitled to a generous reward by the legislature of 
the State. 

The estimated quantity of phosphate of lime * 
named by professor Emmons, would, in the gross,” 
be worth $2,240,000, at the present price of bone. * 
dust. But the effect of this large supply, when / 
brought into the market, will be to reduce the" 
pon price,‘as the relation which supply oa . 

ear to demand, by the universal laws of: trade, al- 
ways regulate values. This is a consummation ~ 
dévoutly to be wished, as from the quantity now ” 
used, the tax upon agriculture is an enormous one. "’ 

Another Deposite of Phosphate of Lime discovered.— ’ 
Since penning the above, we find that another dis ” 
covery of native bone-earth or phosphate of lime has” 
been made. {t is located near Dover, New Jersey, ' 
and as we learn from the Working’ Farmer, the , 
quantity is said to be inexhaustible. Analyses ” 
made of three different specimens of it by Dr. Chil-'~ 
ton, Dr. Antizell, and professor Mapes, resulted as © 
follows: 

By Dr. Chilton. 
Phosphoric acid 40 21 
Lime 49.38 








By Prof. Mapes. 
Phos’ric acid 33.85 
Lime 6 


By Dr. Antizell. ° 
Lime 62.34 
Phos’icacid 34.0 } 


g 





Fluorie aeid 2.60 Chlorine © 3.50 Chlorine 3.5 
Carbonate oflime2.10 Silica -09 Silica PY 
Oxide of iron 2.12 Bioxideofiron .10° Perox. a “a 
Silica 1.15 Loss -96 ——it 
Alumina 2.00 100.0) 
Loss 44 100.00 ‘ 


100.00 rt 
_ The legislature of New Jersey have chartered a “4 
company, who wiil be organized speedily, and ine 
tend to work the mine extensively. The effect of % 
bringing this valuable mineral into the market will: % 
be to bring down the price of .bone-dust, which isi\4 


ments for grinding in this city, at ‘one of which the: ' 
price has been raised to 60 cts. per bushel. . “ft 
; >We must decline the publication of ‘*Agrico-., 
a’s 

would yo doubt provoke a discussion, for which we. .; 


a ie he 





have no spéce. just now. to from other subjects 


Sr& experiment. It js well to have plenty of sut-l pressing upon us, Which cannot be deferred. 





now too high; there are but two or. three establishy 4— 


review of the State Chemist’s report, &e. It, 
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DOMESTIC ANIMALS AT AUCTION. IMPORTANT TO FARMERS, 


“gy ostponed yearly sale of Font, Brep Saort-Horns 

j gt hgtenth Dairy Srock, con-isting of about fifty 
head, will com: off at my farm on ‘ruesday, June 24th, 1851, 
at }20’c ock, M. | shail dispo-e oF all the improved Dairy 
Stocs, Waich is Composed of the fine-t Short horn, with a 
slight cross of Ameterdain Duten, which some writers say 
was part of the origical ingredieut which composed, the iu- 
proved Short horns. 

Lam how breeding te Short-horns, Devons and Ayrshires, 
each separately and pure, which, owing to the limits of my 
farm, maxe it vecessary to confine myself to those three 
breeds. by the awards of the State Agricultural Society, the 
American Postitute, and my own County Society, (with the 
excepti .n of lust year, When [ was not a competitor at either,) 
it will tully appear twat [ have been a very successful exhib- 
itor. The cow which won the First Prize as a milker, at 
the American [nstitute last year, was bred by me, and com- 
pwsed of the above alluded to Dairy Stock. Several of the 
Bulls got by Lamartine will be of the most appropriate age for 
efficient service the coming season. All Cows and Heifers 
old enoug’, will be warra,ted in calf at the day of sale, by 
my Imported Bull “Lord Eryhoime,”? or my celebrated 8ull 
+ Lamartine,”? 

} own two thorouzh bred Devon Bulls; one the celebrated 
o'd Major, the other, one and a half years old, imported by me 
from Vevon-hire. Oneof the above animals will be sold— 
which, { have notas yet determined. : 

A tuil Catalogue, with the pedigree of each animal, will be 
publisie:l in due time, with minute description af sale, &e. 

Lalso have a number of Suffolk Sows, in pig to my imported 
Boar, most of the progeny of which will be old enuugh to dis- 
puse of on tuat day, y 

Lalso have about 20 South Down Ewes, most of which [ 
imported from the flock ut Jonas Webv, and now in lamb to 
my imported: Buck “Bubraham.’? Some. of their Buck Lambs 
will be offered at auction On that day. 

This sale will not only offer an opportunity to obtain stock 
from my previous Herd, but will also enable persons to pro- 
eure calves from my imported Ball, lambs from my imported 
Ram, and pigs from my imported Boar—all of which animals 
were recently selected by me in person, when in England. 

The mode of warranting the Cows and Heiters 1n calf, is 
this: in case they prove not to be so, it shall be optional with 
the purchaser, on his certificate of that fact, either to receive 
from me $25, (say twenty-five dollars,) or to send the cow to 
my farm, and I will keep herthe proper time (free of expen-e) 
to have her got in caif to either.of my Bulls, which he shall 
choose. I will give $25 for any heifer calf from either of the 
Cows or Heifers sold at the sale, delivered on my farm, at two 
weeks old. 

Stock purchased to be sent a distance, will be delivered on 
shipboard or railroad in the city of New York, free of risk 
or expense to the purchaser. 

Persons living at the south, in a climate to which it would 
not be well that stock should be trunsported, at that hot sea- 
son of the year, may let such animals a» they may purchase, 
remain with me until the proper season, and | will have them 
well taken care of, and charge only areasonable price for their 
keep. One of my objects in breeding improved domestie ani- 
mals, is to assist in distributing them throughout the Union, 
deeming it one, if not the most important feature to promote 





GRAIN FANS, OR WIND MILLS. 


yy desirous 0 obtaining the best Grain Fan in the 
market, are informed tiiat B.mbor continues to 
atand at the head of the list, and to vet all competition at de- 
fiance. At the various exhibitions in Maryland, Delaware, 
Peansylvania and New Jersey, last tall, h’s Fan 
TOOK THE FIRST PREMIUM EVERY Time, (asit had done on 
every other occasion) though the most celebrated Fans from 
New York, New England and elsewhere, were triedha 

Thirty-five First Premiums and Five Silver M were 
awarded to this Fan within ihe last few years, and than 
seven thousand of them have been sold to the best farmers of 
the Middle and Southern States. These facts are sufficient to 
show that in the opinion of those best qualified to judge, this 
Fan is superior to all others. It is claimed that it will do 
tnore and better work, with less power, than = other Fan 
ever invented, as.the facts above stated abundantly show. No 
one should buy an inferior article when a better is to be had. 

*¢The first that arrested oar attention was Bamborough’s Grain 
Fan, which has been improved to such a degree, that it now 
“separates, inthe most beautiful manner, the wheat from every 
other substince. Mr. Bamborough produced wheat mixed 
with cockel, chess, clover and timothy seed, which the Fan 
separated in the most complete and surprising manner, de- 
positing the cockel and chess in one apartment, the “tailings” 
in her, and the timothy and clover seed each in different 
boxes—leaving the Wheat pure. A greater triumph in an 
agricultural implement we never saw.’ 

The editora of the Philadelphia Ledger, in speaking of the 
Philadelphia County Agricultural Fair und Cautie show, held 
Oct. 17 and 18, 1850, say: ; 

“Mr. Bamborough exhibits several of his Patent Fans, which 
are said by those who have used them to be more effective 
than any thing of the kind ever tutroduced.”? 

If necessary, he can‘ give 7000 recommendations from far- 
mers in Lancaster, Berks, Dauphin, Cumberland, Perry, 
Adams, York, Chester, Delaware, Philadelphia, Montgomery, 
Franklin and Bucks Counties—these 12 countiesin Pa. Also, 
in Maryland: Carrol, Baltimore, Prinee George's, Frederick 
Washingion, Alleghany, Hartord, Cecil, Kent, Talbot and 
Queen Anne’s-—these 1! counties in Md. And also in New 
Castle county, Delaware; Keut, do ; Sussex, do. Also 12 or 
15 counties in New Jersey. Also somein Virginia and North 
Carolina, 

You can screen twice with one operation by using the short 
or extra screen, and take all the cockle and cheat out of your 
seed. [f itis half cockle and cheat, [ can take all out with 
my Fan, and it will save 100 per cent in time, and clean cleaner 
than any other Grain Fan in the United States. 

Perseus, Farmers, Planters or Agricultural men, that want 
to get the best Grain or Winuowing Mills, are invited to call 
and examine his before purchasing elsewhere. I will War- 
RANT my Patent Fans, maunfactured by me, to exceed any 
others in the United States, aud save 100 ed cent in labor. 
Old Fans repaired. Screenery of different kinds, and wite of 
different numbers, for sale cheap for cash. 

{ return my sincere thanks to a generous public for the lihe- 
ral patr.mage I haye received for 19 years past, and hope to 
receive a continuation. I have made a great improvement in 
a Fans within 4 years. My Fans this year will run lighter 
than ever. 





who you buy of—as my Fans are so highly 





profit to the cultivator of the soil, and to benefit the ing 
country at large. 

All communications through the Post, please pre-pay, and I 
will pre-pay their answers, and also a Catalogue if required 
Catalogues will be to be had at all the principal Agricultural 
Warehouses and offices of the principal Agricultural Jour- 
nals, on and after the Ist day of June next. Persons wishing 
to view the stock atany time will find my superintendant, Mr. 
Wilkinson, to give them the desired information when I am 
not at home. 

Dated this 4th day of March, 1851, at Mount Fordham, 
Westchester County, eight miles from the City of New York, 


by Harlem Railroad. 
Ap. 1 -3t L. G. MORRIS. 


Marketing Commission House, 
OR THE SALE OF ALL KINDS OF MARKETING, 
such as Fruits, Meats, Poultry, Eggs, Butter, House 
Vegetable, Live Stock, &c , and respectfully solicits consign- 
ments from our friends and the public. Commission 5 per ct. 
We also keep constantly on hand a fresh and general as- 
sortnent of GROCERIES, WINES and LIQUO which 
we will sell on as good terms as any house inthe city. All 
orders for Groceries, by mail or otherwise, thankfully re- 
ecived and Fane attended to, 
’. JOHNSON & MAGRUDER, No. 76 Calvertst, 
Ap 1-1t* 2d door from Pratt st. wharf, Bultimore. 








Be 
proved of for their superiority, has induced some inen to in- 
fringe on my patent—the law will be putin force against such. 
Mind and get the right Fan. My Funs allhavemy name on— 
J. Bamborough’s Latest Improved, patented March 20, 1847, 

Premiums warranted. Orders thankfully received from 
irginia, North or South Carolina, and other States, and Fans 
forwarded on the shortest notice—wholesale or retail. 

If you want to get the genuine Fan or Fans, direct to me, 
Lancaster City, Pa. They can also be had of Mr. David Lan- 
dreth, at his Seed Store, in Chesnut street, near 3d, Philadel- 
Powe or at my shop, in South Trenton, New Jersey; or of Mr. 

Igin Russel, near Petersburg, Va; or of Charies B. Calve 
Esq., Washington City; or of Ezra Whitman, Jr. & Co, 
Baltimore, > have bought the exclusive right for the State 
of Maryland. 

N.B. Be cautious and not buy any Fans purporting to be 
mine, manufactured in the State of Delaware, for I have not 
sold a right to uny man in that State. 

iG-Agents wanted to sell rights. 

mar 1-' JAMES BAMBOROUGH, Patentee. 


POUDRETTE AND COAL. 
poets, in barrels, at $1.25 to 92 per bbl. Pulver. 
ized Bituminous COAL, at $1.50 per do. For sile in 
any quantity to suit purchasers, ; 


mar 1-2t* 





WILLIAM 
No, 78 South street, Bowly's Chars. 
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SELLING OFF TO CLOSE! 
A STOCK OF 
AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS 

Amounting to $10,000, . 
TO BE SOLD AT GREAT SACRIFICE. 


T HE undersigned having determined to change their entire 

business, wonld call the attention of Farmers, Garden- 
ers and Dealers, to their extensive stock of Agricultural !m- 
plements, which they will dispose of on the most reasonable 
terms for cash, with a desire of a speedy close. 

The Implements consist, in part, of Horse Powers and 
Thrashers; Wheat Fans, a superior article—took the First 
Premium at the late annual Fair; Straw Cutters, various kinds 
and sizes, consisting ot Cylindrical Box, which is too well 
known for us to speak further—the Raw Hide Kepeating, or 
the Boston Box, suitable for cutting straw or hay; Corn Shell- 
ers of all kinds; Ploughs of every kind, suited for the different 
varieties of soul. Our stock of the latter is very large, num- 
bering upwards of 600, which we will close out at much re- 
duéed rates. Also, Churns of an endless variety, with Shovels, 
Forks, Cradles, Briar Hooks, Apple Pearers, Suussage Cut- 
ters and Fillers, ogether with a general assortment of arti- 
cles suited for the farmer. Home Seeds from the Shakers? 
Gardens, N. York, celebrated for their freshness, &c. 

We will also dispose of an elegant STEAM ENGINE, 
Turning Lathes, Circular Saws. Drilling Machines—together 
with an elegant Brick Shop, making everything complete for 
manufacturing purposes. ‘The agricultural community will 
please give us a call before purchasing elsewhere. 

No. 97 NORTH PACA ST., near Franklin. 

For the accommodation of those having water communica- 
tion with the city, we will have an office on BALDERSTON 
STREET, near Light, where we will be happy to rece.ve all 
orders, and promise to give punctual attention. 

mar | HAMBLETON & DIDIER. 


LIM E—LIME. 

ex undersigned having purchased of E. J. Cooper the 

most extensive Lime Burning Establishment in the State, 
is now prepared to supply Agricultural and Building LIME, 
of superior quality, to farmers and others, on accommodating 
terms, from his Yard, at the City Block, or delivered at the 
several —- on the Chesapeake Bay and its tributaries, and 
pledges himself by strict attention and punctuality, and a de- 
termination to do justice, to merit a liberal share of patron- 
age. Any orders addressed to him through the Baltimore 
Post Office, or left with C. W. Buraess & Co., No. 60 South 
street, one door above Pratt, will be promptly attended to. 

Feb. 1-ly* JAMES L. SUTTON. 


BONE DUST. 

HE subscriber will furnish ground Bones, warranted 
free from every mixture, at 50 cents per bushel. —Alsoa 
second quality articie, compozed in part of Bones, and in 
part of Flesh of Animals, being a quick and powerful fertili- 
zer, at 35 cts. per bushel.—Col. W. W. W. Bowie, the wel, 
known “Pataxent Planter,”’ who receives his supply of bones 
from my Factory, says that the “bone dust at 56 cts. per bu- 
shel, was the best I ever saw; that at 35 cts, was verv fair for 
the price.”»—Orders may be left at the “American Farmer” 
office directed to me, or at the Factory helow the Race 
Cource, Canton, near Baltimore, will meet prompt attention 
Feb. 1-3t* JOSHUA HORNER. ° 


GENCY FOR THE PURCHASE AND SALE OF 
A IMPROVED STOCK.—Stock Cattle of the different 
breeds, Sheep, Swine, Poultry, &c. purchased to order and 
carefully shipped to any part of the United States—for which 
a reasonable commission will be charged. 














All letters, post paid, mien ger attended to. Address 
AARON CLEMENT 
Septl Cedar st., above 9th, Philadelphia. 





AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENT DEPOT _ 
And Produce Store, 
No. 95 LIGHT STREET WHARF, 


And in front of the small whirf where the Hugh Jenkins. 

Cambridge and other -teamboats start from daily. 
7X0 facilitate and rend«r this business more convenient for 

his customers and himselr, Wie subscriber has taken a 
convenient and commodious Warehouse in Baltimore, usa 
depot and sale place for all the various Agricultural Jmple. 
ments manufactured at his shops in Carroll County; also, to 
sell the products of his Farms, Mill and Foundry. 

The following articles of hisown manufacture and produce, 
he will endeavor constantly to have there for sale, viz: r 
HORSE § Endiess Chain or Tread, fur 1,2 ur 3 horses, 
POWERS } Levers or 2. 4 or 6 horses, 

With Seperator and Fan attached. 

THRESHERS With Seperator only. 

Without Seperator. 

Wheat Fans, Cort and Cob Cru-hers, Gorn Sheliers of yari. 
ous kinds, (very superior;) Cutiers for Hay, Straw and Rog 
der, (Richardson’s patent;) Corustalk Cutter and Grinder, (a 
new and the best article now in u-e;) Horse Rakes; Smut and 
Garlic Rubbers, (which is unequalled tor its +implieity ot strue. 
ture and thorough operation on W heat or Buck wheat;) Clover 
Seed Hullers; Ploughs of several kind=, but onty such asare 
known to do the best work; Harrows and Cultivators, and 
various smaller Implement- fur Gaiden and Field use. Cast. 
ings for Blacksmiths—Firebacks, Tyre Benders, blocks to 
make different forms by; Corn and Cob Crusher Castings for 
Mills; Saw Mill Castings; Cooking Stoves (new and diflerent 
from any in tis market.) Best Family, Extra and Com. Su- 
perfine Wheat Flour; Corn and Buckwheat Meal; Reedy 
Mill Feed, Seed Grain, Clover and ‘Timothy Seed; Bacon 
Lard; Potatoes, Apples, Butter, Eegs and toulty. tn short, 
everything we have to spare trom the farms. 

Will be received in a short time a supply of Muamma’s pat- 
ent CONCAVE CYLINDER CORN *HELLERs, either for 
power or hand. It received at the late Fair in Bait. the first 
premium over all others. The peculiar structure of the 
Cylinder, allows it, to take the end grains Off the cob clean. 
er than any other machine, also separating the shelled corm 
and cobs. [I have the entire right tor Carroll and Baltimor 
Counties and city. I will also furnish to right holders, these 
machines at wholesale, put up in a superior manner, and at 
fair rates.—I have alxo the, Vertical Cylinder Corn Sheller, 
(all cast Iron and of great strength) which will sbell 100 ba. 
shels per hour. 

N. B. Address me in Baltimore, or at my residence, New 


Windsor, Carroll Co., Md. 
JAS. C. ATLEE. 


Jan. 1 
WILLIAM HARRIS, 

UN, RIFLE AND 
WwW PISTOL MAN- 
UFACTURER, No. 6 
South st., | door from 

Pratt st., Baltimore. 
W. H. keeps constantly on hand a large assortment of Bird 
and Ducking Guns, (double and single barrej;) Six barrelled 
Revolvers; Rifles made to order; Dupont’s Gunpowder; Pow- 
der Fiasks; Bird Bags; Shot Belts and Pouches, and many 
other articles necessary for Sportsmen. Repairing done at 

the shortest notice, and with neatness. Dec. 1-6m 


GROUND PLASTER. 


i i subscriber respectfully informs the Farmers and 
Planters that he is now receiving a large and selected lot 
of an extra quality of Lump Gypsum, direct from particular 
mines, (the purity of which he has had tested by various 
analyses) from which he is manufacturing a superior article of 
Ground Plaster, warranted pure, and each barrel of full 
weight and in good shipping order—marked with hia ows 
name. For sale onthe most iavorable terms. 
M. A. DUNNINGTON, 
Steam Plaster Mill, G. Hughes st., on the Basin. 
Orders received at Capt. Asa Neepuam’s STORE, No. 104 
Light street wharf. Septl tf 


New York Agricultural Warehouse 
and Seed Store. 
R. ALLEN § CO., 189 & 191 WATER STREET, 
@ NEW YORK, have constantly on hand, the most er- 
tensive assortment of the best and latest Improvad Agricultu- 
ral and Horticultural Implements, and Field and Garden 
Seeds ever offered for sale in the United States, embracing. 
every Implemedt, Machine, or Seed desirable for the Plan-— 
ter, Farmer, or Gardener. Also, Guano, Bone Dust, Pow 
drette, Plaster, &c. Feb, 1-3 | 
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PUBLIC SALE OF VALUABLE LAND, 
AVING moved from Maryland, [ will offer on TUES- 


DAY, 13th of May, 1851, my faim called “Boston,?? | 


‘optaining 320 Acres, more or les:,ly ng and being in Tab 
pny ree On the Choptank river, atthe mouth oF Dividing 
ercek.. ‘Ibis farin has a large brict. Dwelling house with 11 







ull convenient to the dwelling. 
bles, Corn house, Carriage house and C tthe 
shed) Asmail choice Apple and Peach o- 
chard; a garden containing the usual herbs 
and shtubbery, with fine drinking water coug 
venient to the dwelling.—The :arm can be advantageously dir 
vided in three parts, each having a good location for a dwel- 
ling, with water views and amp'e Woeds. ‘This fara: has 

uced a8 fine crops as most Maryland lands; will throw 
up the richest grass, has superabundance of calcareous and 
other manures, bas the Jocust, Sassafras, Wild Cherry, 
and Slippery Elm trees, growing in groves along the creek 
shores. Those who desire to locate themselves on the salt 
water, ina pleasant and healthy ueighborhood, abounding in 
oysters, fish, terrapins, and crabs, with wild fowl und other 
game in their season, and accessible to Baltimore at least 
three times a week. per sieamboat passing in sight and land 
ing passengers within 1 to 14% miles of the door, may not 
again have as favorable an opportunity to fix themselves on 
the salt water. 

The terms of sale are one halfeash, and the balance in 6, 
12 and 18 months credit, with approved security, bearing in- 
terest from the day of sale. 

N. B.—For any particulars, address the subscriber, post 
paid, or James L. Martin, Esq., Easton. Thomas O. Mas 
tin who resides on the ‘arm, will show the premises. 

MARTIN GOLDSBOROUGH, 

Tallahassee, Florida, Feb. 11, 1851. Mar. 1}. 

P. S.—The above land will be offered in three farms, and 
as it is rented for this year, the purchasers will have the privi- 
lege of seeding at the usual time. 

Papers which have published the advertisement, will 
add this P. 8, ’ 


DRAINING TILE. 


“aus undersigned having purchased the right and Machine 
for the manufacture of DRAINING TILE, invented by 
the late Mr. Lovel, of Delaware, would 1espectfulfy inform 
farmers, planters and others, that they will be ready to supply 
any quantity of the Tile as early in the spring as the weather 
will permit the working of the clay. They wii! be for sale at 
the brick yard at $15 per thousand—the lengths of the Tile will 
be 12inches. Address SAWL. SANDS, or 

JOHN KETTLEWELL, 

Baltimore, Md. 





mar 1-tf 


rooms,—a Kitciien, Milk and Vouitry house, | 
Barns, Sta | 


, New and Valuable Plants for the Nursery, 
' Garden and Pleasure Grounds. 
M. WATSON, Old -Coiony Nurseries, 
he @ Plymouth, Mass., offers for sale a very 
igs, cornplete assortment of PLANTS, including ail 
those of recent introduction, isting, in part, 
of Pear, Quince, Paradise, Mahaleb, Plum, Cherry 
and Apple stocks at lowest rates. 
| Young Trees, 3 to 5 feet high, mostly at from @5 to $12 per 
| 100 of the finest deciduous sorts tor nurseries or young plan- 
| tations, and Evergreens, trom seed, from 1 to 1} feet. Py 
Dwarf Pear, Apple; Cherry, Apricot und Neéctariné Trees, 
| in.a bearing state, or nearly so, of the very finest sorts, at the 
; usual rates. 

Standard Trees of the same. ‘ ‘ ; 

Strawberries, in 20 fine varieties, mostly at $1 per 100; Bos- 
ton Pine, $1; Lowa, $2; Burr’s New Pine, $2; Jenney’s Seed- 
ling, $1.50; Richardson’s Seedlings, 50 cts. per doz, very fine. 

Ornamental Trees and Shrubs in great variety, including 
many new <pecies, finely grown.* Evergreen ‘frees and 
Shrubs and rare Pines in great variety. , 

Calestegia Pubescens.—This new Hardy Climber, lately in- 
troduced from China by Mr. Fortune, proves perfectly hardy 
in New England, having stood two winters in the ground here 
without any protection whatever, It is covered with delicate 
double rose colored blossoms all summer, and is the most 
, brilliant and attractive flower of recent introduction. Plants 
} $l per pair—Tubers for 100 plants $5—for 50, 83, whieh will 
| be sent by mail orexpress, at any time. ‘ 

For bedding out, Verbenas, ineluding Reine du Jour, Robin- 
s0n’s Defiance, I phigenie, St. Margaret, and 20 others, $1.50 
perdozen. Fuschias, Carnations, Searlet Geraniuins, Hélio- 
tropes, Chrysanthemums, Runners, &c. in great variety. , 

Priced List sent (post paid) on application. Carriage of all 
packages paid to Boston. 

Plymouth, Mass. Feb. 14, 185]. 

Ordets for any of the above, received by the Editor of 
the American Farmer. Mar. 1. 


Oil Vitriol, or Sulphuric Acid. 
HE undersigned, being largely engaged in the Manufac- 
tnre of Gil of Vitriol, is prepared to furnish it to far- 
mers for dissolving bones, put up in strong Carboys, at~ low- 


est price for cash ortown acceptances. 
P. S CHAPPELL. 
Feb. J-tf. No. 158 Lombard street. 
GUANO! GUANO!! 
AO TONS PERUVIAN GUANO, late importation. 
Also, Patagonia Guano and Bone Dust-—— 

Building and Agricultural Lime. For sale in quantities to 
suit purchasers by WILLIAM ROBINSON, 

Mar. 1. No.4 Hollingsworth st., near Pratt st. Wharf. 




















Kettlewell & Davison’s Salts against Guano. 





A CHALLENGE!!! 


The deep interest now taken by Agriculturists 
in all descriptions of manure, would seem to jus- 
tify any expedient, by which fair and unpreju- 
diced experiments may be made of the various 
descriptions of manure at this time attracting the 
attention of the public. In view of this, and the 
undersigned honestly believing that the Chemical 
Compound, manufactured by them, is the best 
manure of which any knowledge is had for a 
Corn Crop; challenges Guano to the test upon 
the following conditions :—He will forfeit one 
HUNDRED DOLLARS, to be presented to the Mary- 
land Agricultural Society, if any advocate of 
Guano will do the same, that the Renovator 
compounded by Kettlewell & Davison, will pro- 
duce upon any soil, the largest crop of weighed 
corn, without regard to the size of the stalk, pro- 
vided the President of the State Agricultural So- 
ciety will select some penton, in his judgment 
qualified, to superintend the experiment. The 


nature of the soil to be described, so that each 
party can direct the mode of application ; two 
barrels of the Salts to be used per acre, costing 
| $6, and 300 lbs. of the Guano, costing $7 20, the 
party making the experiment to receive the ma- 
nure free of cost.. And the same,amount against 
any manure as a top dressing wu timothy or 
clover. Joun KETTLEWELL. 

Kettlecell § Davison again call the attention of 
Agriculturists to their various Chemical Manures 
—and in doing so, they-would be ‘insensible to 
common gratitude, if they failed to express their 
profound acknowledgments for the constant and 
increasing demand, which flows in upon them 
for their simple and compound manures. Each 
season has greatly increased their sales, extend- 
ing as far south as South Carolina. 

They can give no stronger evidence of their 
faith in the virtues of their manure, as the best 








known for a corn crop, than the tenders they make 
above; and the certificates which they herewith 
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present. In the offer of a test, it is not the 
amount involved, but the willingness to challenge 
result, that speaks their integrity, and confidence. 
We could add any amount to the testimony we 
publish; but if the names we refer to, do not 
command confidence, no additional number could: 
We have never boasted of the quality of our arti- 
cle, we have been content to leave a decision to 
time, demand, and experiment, that has been in 
our favor—hoping, if we have less of “ Bi-phos- 
phates,” the Sublie would discover it, as the 
would if it was found we had more of “sand” 
than any thing else. 
Kerriewey & Davison. 

Ps, a at Ober & Mc Conkey’s, corner of Lom- 

and Hanover Streets. Factory, Federal Hill. 


KETTLEWELL & DAVISON’S 
AGRICULTURAL DEPOT: 


MANUFACTURERS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION OF SIMPLE AND 
COMPOUND CHEMICAL MANURES: 
RENOVATOR OR CHEMICAL SALTS. 


Fi » Hamburg Street, Federal Hill.—Office at the Whole- 
sale Drug Store of Ober § McConkey, corner of Lombard and 
Hanover Streets, Baltimore. 





The undersigned, respectfully ask an attentive 
perusal of the following certificates, in reference 
to their Renovator, or Chemical Agricultural Salts; 
for if they even fail to enlighten the prejudiced, 
or satisfy the distrustful, an abundant remunera- 
tion will be found for the time consumed in the 
intelligence, observation, and interest which the 
question of manure involves, and which is equal- 
ly shared by the whole agricultural community. 

rom no other source in this State, or out of it, 
could more reliable testimony be found, based as 
it is, upon the highest intelligence, practical ex- 
perience, capacity, and disinterested truthfulness. 
{t is, however, lamentable to know, and to feel, 
that one unfavorable experiment, does more in- 
jury to the introduction of any manure, than ten 
decidedly favorable experiments does to secure 
public confidence. In this suspicion and doubt- 
fulness, the Farmer is the greatest sufferer him- 
self; nevertheless it is the history of all manures, 
and that from the barn-yard would have shared 
the same capricious judgement, did not its rapid 
accumulation require removal. 

Look at the early history of lime, its s'ruggles 
to win popular favor, although in point of durabili- 
ty, perhaps, the parent of all other manures. It 
was not until the more practical faith and judge- 
ment of a sister State had fully developed its now 
unquestioned utility, that many portions of our 
own became satisfied of its fertilizing properties ; 
and yet it isa well known fact, that whole dis- 
tricts of country have for long periods abandoned 
its use in regions where it was cheap and accessi- 
ble, because one or two experiments had failed, 
0 » no doubt, to the soil requiring a differ- 
ent element, having a sufficient supply of lime, 
without, it may be, a trace of something 


ence has shown the far greater advantage of bone 
dust, (bi-phosphates,) dissolved in sulphuric acid, 
with a-pruper proportion of Sulphate of ammo- 
nia, and made as fine as ashes; yet we find the 
popolar mind but slowly receiving this dernon- 
strable truth, no'with-tanding every experiment 
triumphantly vindicates its incalculable advan- 

es. In a few years it will be universally ad- 
mitted. 

Such prejudices, however, are fast fading away; 
but enough remains for us to know, that our en: 
terprize must, if it has not already, passed through 
the same ordeal. 

In durability, we know that our chemical com- 

ound is only second to lime; in promptness divid- 
ing the palm with Guano. On some soils it has 
been as active as guano, on others, more or less 
so; but on any, by far the most lasting. In 

rompiness it has a correspondiag advantage over 
ime. The wisdom, as well as the interest of the 
farmer, should make a permanent improvement 
of his land a matter of primary consideration.— 
And as we entirely concur in the opinion, which 
all do not, that the natural soil has great influence 








upon the actions of manures, we volunteer to 
every farmer this advice :—pronounce no manure 
a humbug sustained by such testimony as we 
present in support of our salts, but never buy 
more than avery small quantity until you try its 
adaptation to your particular soil. Follow this 
rule, and while no one will be injured, neither 
will you do injustice either to your neighbor or to 
the manufacturer. For a manure which, for the 
first season, may have done but little apparent 
service to you, may be of no ordinary benefit to 
your neighbor, of which, by your discontent and 
example, he may remain in ignorance. 

The farmer in calculating the value of manure, 
does it upon a relative principle. In the purchase 
of lime, how much, and how long will it benefit 
his land? In the purchase of guano, how much 
will he make the first crop? Those who buy our 
salts should unite both these calculations, and 
however much he may be gratified by its prompt 
and immediate action, we will risk our reputation, 
that he will be far more so, with its durability.— 
It is prompt, and it is lasting !—hence, in apply- 
ing two barrels of the Renovator to the acre, in- 
stead of one, the agriculturist is only paying for 
a manure the benefit of which he will acknow- 
ledge from his first to his sixth crop! We have 
been asked why something like our salts was not 
introduced years ago? We reply, that years ago 
our lands were not worn down as they are now; 
and the absolute necessity for investigation and 
experiment not so imperiously demanded. Inde- 
pendent of which, must the agricultural interest 
alone, and pressed neces every side, stand still? 
Is every branch of industry to progress—to devel- 
ope,—and this immense interest—the foundation 
of all others, have limits? Why, we say, to all 
who ask this question, that every one who has 
been using barn-yard manure all his life, has been 
using many of the elements of our Chemical 

and concentrated 





equally necessary to improvement. 
Such too, is the history of Plaster, of Bone 
Quast, Guano, Ashes, and Marl. ily, sci- 
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certificates annexted, and again say, the quantity 


_of one or two barrels to the acre, is too small : 


such results are utterly impossible! _Weask him 
to look at the Mammoth Steam Boat with its 
thousand tons of cargo, propelled by a few hogs- 
heads of water! Those natural laws which guide 
the one govern the other. They are alike unal- 
terable and immutable. Science often, amidst 
shouts of scorn, promises results, and experience 
demonstrates their truth. In conclusion we have 
no cause of complaint; on the contrary, our suc- 
cess and patronage does infinite honor to the great 
and intelligent interest from which we asked it.— 
The farmer has made our manure a standard one, 
and below that standard ‘it will never go. We 
have every season sold all we manufactured, and 
each succeeding season the demand has rapidly 
increased. 

It will be seen that most successful experiments 
have been made by using 100 Ibs. of the best Pe- 
ruvian Guano, and 200 lbs. of our salts—(the 
cost of both being less than 200 Ibs. of guano.) 

When this is done, it should be strictly borne 
in mind, that the guano shoud be ploughed in, 
and the salts as slightly harrowed in as possible. 
The one rises through the earth—the other sinks. 
The ammonia in the guano is free or volatile—in 
the salts, fixed as a sulphate. For the informa- 
tion of those who are not acquainted with the 
elements of which our Renovator is composed, 
we make the following extract from our first pub- 
lication :— 

‘The soil may contain a supply of all the ma- 
terials referred to; but frequent cropping may 
have used up all those in a free state. Now, un 
der these circumstances, we may renovate the 
land by supplying al! those materials which are 
required for the crop without drawing on the soil; 
but actually resting it and keeping it covered, 
while undergoing the process of disintegration ; 
all of which, experience says is important. 

A rotation of crops is not the best mode of ac- 
complishing this object ; for although all crops do 
not remove from the soil the same proportion of 
its elements, yet they are removed, and the land 
is impoverished. On the other hand, we are 
taught by experience, that land exposed to the 
sun’s rays is not improved by rest as when “ co- 
vered.” Guano will, in many cases, supply the 
deficiency of two of the elements necessary for 
the growth of a crop; but is found frequently to 
fail, because those two elements are not wanted by 
this particular soil; and the experiment is a haz- 
ardous one, fur the failure is not only a loss of 
time and labor, but the manure is an expensive 
one, and the crop is twice lost. Stable manure, 
plentifully applied, will generally accomplish the 
object ; but it is not always to be had in sufficient 
quantity ; and mapy soils are injured by the ad- 
mixture of so much vegetable matter, while the 
salts contained by the stable manure would have 
been beneficial alone. But, under the most fa- 


vorable circumstances, we are prepared to prove 
that it is chieaper to apply one cart load of salts, 
containing the extract of one thousand cart loads 
of stable manure, than haul out the latter, al- 
though it cost nothing. We call the attention of 





the public to the fact that wedo not merely sti- 
mulate the growth of one crop by the applica- 
tion of an agent like guano or plaster; neither do 
we profess to have discovered some new combi- 
nation or panacea for curing-all the defects of 
drainage and bad cultivation ; but we ‘challen, 
the severest scrutiny to detect the absetice or de- 
ficiency of any salts that is required’ for’ the usual 
crops, in the proportions indicated by the best au- 
thority ; in other words, we propose to put. on 
land exactly what would be taken off by the next 
crop. ‘Take, for instance, one-of- the elements of 
our Renovator, phosphate of lime; eight pounds 
are removed ‘from. the soil-in every ton of hay, 
wheat or straw, and one pound by every one 
thousand pounds of wheat or oats. Twenty 
pounds will supply an acre with this material for 
three crops of wheat, clover, &c.; and one bar- 
rel of our Renovator will, consequently, provide 
more of this material than any.six crops ean re- 
move from. an acre. Moreover, we will engage 
to forfeit 200 barrels of our salts to any individual 
who will produce a barrel of the Renovator that 
contains less than the average in the 100. pounds 
of guano of phosphates of lime. 

A bushel of green dung wheighs 87: pounds, 
of this 833 per cent. is water, and only 23 is™'so- 
luble. One hundred pounds ‘of, dung contains 
nearly { of a pound of Phosphate of Lime, so that 
one barrel of our Renovator is equal to about two 
hundred and fifty bushels of pure dung, with re- 
ference to phosphates alone. 

But if we compare the fixed soluble salts, one 
barrel of our Renovator, represents more than 400 
bushels of dung; for 100 pounds’ of dung do not 
contain ; a pound of salts. _ If it were ible to 
burn up the cartload of dung, and collect the 8 
ibs of ashes, without losing the ammonia that 
would be volatalized, it is manifest that much la- 
bor would be saved in its application. 

Now this we propose to accomplish in the use 
of the Renovator. All experience shows that 
the combustion or rotting of the dung, when 
spread upon the field does not supply even this 
proportion of salts, for the straw or hay of the 
dung is frequently preserved for years without de- 
composition retaining the phosphates, &c., while 
the ammonia is evaporated and lost -to the'crop ; 
whereas the ammonia of the Renovator is .sup- 
plied as a sulphate or fixed salts of ammonia more 
than 24 Ibs. to the barrel. Apart from this, the 
seeds of noxious weeds are spread broadcast upon 
the growing crops with every bushel of dung. . It 
is estimated by the analysis of the ashes of the 
soap-boilér that every barrél of our Renovatercon- 
tains as much Potash as six bushels of their ashes; 
and the salts of lime in each barrel contain more 
pure lime than a’bushel of the best quick lime from 
the Schuylkill. The salts of Magnesia and Soda 
in each batrel, will amount of 50 pounds, and the 
sulphate will exceed 75 pounds, in each barrel.— 
Moreover, we pledge ourselves always to suppl 
the proportion as above in every barrel,.and will 
make the forfeit referred to aboye, to any one who 
can produce a barrel’ deficient in any Of the arti- 
cles as represented above.” 
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GROUND PLASTER. 

The undersigned ask the special attention of 
the Agriculturists to’ the very able Report of the 
State Chemist for the past year, that they may be 
thoroughly informed upon the variable qualities 
of this important-article. It is well known that 
plaster is alone valuable for the quantity of sul- 

hate of lime. which it contains ; and this valua- 
bie document Shows that from a number of ana- 
lyses made by him it varied from 40:100 to 85.100. 
Now as there is one. established price, the farmer 
who buys the inferior pays more than double the 
ptice of the one who gets a good article, and nev- 
er knows to the contrary. e have only to say 
that ours shall be similar to what we have already 
sold—that our name shall be stamped upon every 
barrel, and that the Agriculturist will get what he 
pays for. Those who order through agencies 
should indicate that they want ours, provided 
such‘is the case. 

BI-PHOSPHATES. 

We keep constantly on hand this valuable ma- 
nure. Bonés, with a proper portion of the Sul- 

hate of Ammonia, dissolved in Sulphuric Acid. 

he Chemists of this country and Europe have 
been pressing this mode of using bone-dust upon 
the attention of farmers, with great zeal and abili- 
ty of recent years. Every experiment has con- 
firmed the truthfulness of their theory ; and we 
hazard but little in saying that in a very brief time 
it will be used in no other way. It is prepared so 
as to be sown similar to the salts, at the rate of 
one or two barrels to the acre. The price of this 
article is $4 per bbl. Let the farmer who doubts, 
try it at a less expense than the old mode of using 
bone-dust. 

TOBACCO. GENERATOR. 

This is a chemical compound, made expressly 
for the growth of the Tobacco plant. We will 
call more special attention to it at the proper season. 

CHEMICAL RESIDIUMS. 

We have constantly on hand Chemical Resi- 
diums of every description. Full information of 
whith can be had by application to us. 
COMBINATION OF GROUND PLASTER 

AND POTASH. 

This is a preparation made for soil deficient in 
Potash, of which deficiency there is, unfortunate- 
ly, too many instances in much of our Maryland 
land. For this compound we are indebted to the 
suggestion of an accomplished Agriculturist of 
Prince George’s county, who may at some future 
day present the result of his experiment. The 
price of this is $2 50 per barrel. 

DIRECTIONS. 

The mode of using the Renovator is simple, 
inexpensive, and requiring but little labor. The 
farmer must bear in mind, that in the preparation 
of his soil he shares an equal responsibility in 
testing the merits of any manure. Land negli- 
gently or badly cultivated gives no manure a fair 
chance... How to put land in order he ought to 
know better than we can teach him; and if he 
don’t know, should Jearn as speedily as possible. 
The land, then, in order—if une barrel to the acre 


quality of the land—it should, for grain be sown 
broad-cast, and slightly harrowed in. 

If two barrels.are used, one as stated above, 
and the other as a top-dressing upon the wheat 
or rye, early in the spring at the commencement 
of the first thaw. Upon grass it should be sown 
broad-cast upon the timothy or clover. On com, 
either broad-cast or in the hill. Where two bar- 
rels are used, one each way. 

a> PRICE OF THE RENOVATOR, $20 
PER TON, OR $3 PER BARREL. 

{In consequence. of this advertisement ex- 
tending to unusual limits, and the necessity of 
going to press, combined with our anxiety to have 
every unfavorable repurt published, we are com- 
pelled to omit many kind and favorable evidences 
of the virtue of our salts, that we have received 
from our friends. To them our gratitude is not 
less due, and we will, hereafter, present them to 
the public through the columns of the “ Ameri- 
can Farmer.” 

FROM REV. J. S. A. 
CumBERLAND Co., Va., July 31, 1850. 

Gentlemen :—Another reason for a short delay 
in writing was, that I had hoped to be able before 
this, to thresh the field of wheat on which I put 
the Renovator, at the rate of a barrel to the acre. 
But we have had such frequent and heavy rains, 
that this work could not be done. I always refer 
to the granary and to the half-bushel, as the only 
reliable test of the value of a manure for wheat. [| 
believe I said in a former letter, that I had applied 
to one field of 30 acres, about 200 Ibs. of Peruvian 
Guano per acre, and 30 barrels of the Renovator 
to another field of the same size, with a view to 
ascertain the comparative value of these manures, 
for the crop and the land. At present I can only 
give results as they appear in the field. 

The field to which Guano was applied contain- 
ed the best land, or a considerably larger portion 
of land partially improved. The crop, for the 
year, is a very good one, and ripened generally 
with little or no injury from rust. Probably an 
acre and a half or two acres, where the wheat 
lodged, suffered considerably from rust. I think 
the field will average 12or 15 bushels to the acre. 
The set of clover and timothy is a good one, and 
the land shows very marked improvement. With- 
out manure, of an ordinary year, I should have 
calculated on 7 or 8 bushels to the acre: this year, 
with the injury to the wheat crop from rust, I 
should not probably have had 5 bushels per acre 
of sound merchantable wheat; and clover and 
timothy seed would have been thrown away upon ! 
about half the field. The money, then, for the 
guano was very profitably expended. On 10 to 
12 acres of this field | applied ten bushels of oys- 
ter-shell lime to the acre, but with no appreciable 
benefit to the wheat. 

On the other field, as I said, I put 30 barrels of 
your Renovator, a barrel to the acre, without any 
regard to difference in the fertility of the different 

ortions of the field. There were 10 or 12 acres 
in this field in good heart; the balance was quite 
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jn wheat. On the better portion of the field, the 
action of the Renovator was most marked and 
beneficial. The yield will be as heavy, I am sure, 
as the best of the guanoed field, and the set of 
clover and timothy as good as I could ask on any 
such expenditure. This field ripened without rust, 
and the grain is remarkably fine. On the very 

r parts of the field, the crop was light, the 
straw and the heads short, but the grain good.— 
The clover really astonishes me; the set 1s good, 
and the growth vigorous, on portions of the land 
on which it would have been idle to hope to grow 
it. In this respect I consider your manure in- 
valuable. I believe I shall be reimbursed in the 
crop for the outlay; and in the improvement of 
the land, I am certain I shall get an interest on it, 
that ought to satisfy the really avaricious. 

I ought, in justice to you, say, that the Reno- 
vator, in consequence of delay in getting it on 
last fall, did not exactly havea fair chance:—I did 
not put it on till the | partof February. I am 
confident I should have had greater benefit from it, 
if it had been put on at the time of seeding the 
wheat. It does not make straw like guano or 
stable manure, but I am satisfied that it is better 
than either to make grain. If [ had applied two 
barrels instead’ of one to the really poor land, I 
believe that the profit would have been ‘greater.— 
As it is, I am satisfied that it pays well at once 
for the cost on wheat, with a greater prospective 
benefit to the land. 

I tried a few barrels on very poor oat-land, at 
the rate of a barrel to the acre, with very little ap- 

rent benefit. The season for oats in this region 

ad been a very bad one; so that I would not 
condemn it strongly for failure here. Intending 
to put the land in wheat, 1 sowed no clover or 
other grass-seed with the oats. I feel confident 
that I shall be well paid in the wheat crop. 

The conclusion at which I have arrived from a 
careful observation of the effect of Guano and the 
Renovator is, that if the two were combined, say 
at the rate of 100 pounds of Guano and a barrel 
of the Renovator to the acre, it would probably 
be a better application for crop and land, than the 
same amount of money expended in the purchase 
of either. At any rate, it is my purpose to prac- 
tice on this suggestion. 

I have thus given you a candid statement of 
my experiments with your manure, which, if you 
think proper, you can use. I am r < sa on 

rinciple, to any thing like puffing. e public 
ave ooh too much imposed upon in this way. 

Send also 15 barrels of your ground plaister. 
The reputation of this article is established firmly 
here ; and I know not how much I shall have to 
order. I shall want more for myself in the spring. 


Vine Cottage, Baltimore Co., Aug. 16, 1850. 
Messrs. Ketrcewe & Davison :— 

Gentlemen,—I have just received yours of the 
13th inst., asking the results of my experiments 
with your agricultural salts. 

It affurds me pleasure to state that they have 
been entirely successful, as the following account 
will show :— 





Last fall I ploughed two 8 acre fields, turning 
under a meagre crop of clover. ‘The land was 
thin, and of the same quality throughout. This 
spring I applied to one-half of the field (4 acres,) 
25 two-horse wagon loads of the stable manure 
- acre, and cross-ploughed the whole field.— 

te in May, I planted corn, using on the part of 
the field not manured two barrels of salts per acre, 
one on the hill, one broad-cast. The entire field, 
(8 acres,) equals in ap ce any I have ever 
seen, and there is not the slightest difference be- 
tween the manure and salted portions. 

On the other field I applied the salts alone, in 
manner and quantity as above stated, and although 
the corn was not put in until the middle of June, 
the prospect of a good crop is flattering. M 
neighbors think it will turn out at least 8 barrels 
an acre, 

In April last I planted an acre and a half in po- 
tatoes, to test the relative value of stable manure, 
guano and salts. J divided the land (which was 
in clover,) into three equal parts: to one part I 
put 20 one-horse cart loads of stable manure, to 
another part I applied 300 Ibs. best Peruvian gu- 
ano mixed with an equal weight of plaster. I 
then ploughed, rolled and harrowed the whole 


‘piece, and planted in rows three feet apart, usi 


on the rows of that part which was not guan 

or manured, one barrel of salts.. The season has 
been very unfavorable, and the crop of early po- 
tatoes in this neighborhood quite ree ut I 
find upon examination that the guano has done 
better than the manure, and the salts better than 
the guano. 

I purchased the salts because I was pressed for 
time, and knew it could be hauled and applied 
with greater — than any other manure, but 
I had very little faith in its virtue. The year be- 
fore I bought 20 barrels from Mr. * * * *, which I 
applied according to directions, on 10 acres of 
corn, without deriving any benefit therefrom.— 
Mr. * * * * * attributed the failure to the drouth, 
and it may be so, for I have known Mr. * ** * * 
many years and believe him incapable of decep- 
tion or fraud. Now I am perfectly satisfied that 
your salts (at agreat saving of labor and expense) 
will produce as good corn and potatoes as any 
other manure. As to its durability, and its action 
on other crops, I can say nothing at present, but 
if my life is spared, I hope in time to give you the 
result of my experience on these points. Very 
respectfully, yours, Wo. Mosuer. 

P. S.—I hauled the stable-manure which I put 
on my corn ground from Baltimore. It cost me 
one dollar'a load there, and I think the expense 
of hauling is equal to $2 more. 

4 acres 25 loads each, 100 loads at $3, $300 
“<8 bbls. salts, at $3, $24; hauling $2, 26 


$274 
Elkridge, Aug. 20, 1850. 
Mgssrs. Ketrtewe.t & Davison:— 
Dear Sirs.—In answer to your inquiries of my 


experience of your Renovator, I feel glad to state 
that I have used it, last fall, on my wheat crop. 


In favor of the salts, 
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I ploughed up apiece of poor land—some spots 
were entirely bare of any vegetable matter at all— 
broad-cast the salts at the rate of one barrel per 
acre, harrowed the salts in, and then sowed my 
wheat and harrowed it in also. I made a fine 
crop of wheat from one barrel. I am sure if I had 
used two barrels to the acre I should have made 
a very heavy crop. Then the middle of the piece 
of land, sowed in wheat, I ‘left stand without 
salts. On that land there was no wheat. This 
spring I used 7 barrels of your most excellent salts 
on 4 acres of as poor land as can be found any 
where. Iam sure that the land would not have 
brought one barrel per acre, and now I think it is 
good for 6 barrels. I ploughed up the land this 


spring, sowed the salts on, one barrel per acre, 


then put on a harrow and harrowed the land well. 
Laid off for corn, dropt the corn first, then put in 
each hill one table-spoonfui of the salts, measured 
in the — and spread over the corn. No one 
would have expected such a result, who had 
never used them, for I am sure that I did not think 
that so small a quantity of any thing on such land 
could produce such corn. All of my neighbors 
were astonished when seeing the corn. 1 cannot 
speak in too high terms of your salts, and would 
recommend all persons to try them that have 
never used them. I will be in, in the course of a 
week or two after more, for my wheat crop this 
fall. Yours, respectfully, 
Sera W. Warrievp. 

P. S.—I forgot to state, that I used on much 
better land 10 bushels of bone-dust, and the corn 
is not near as good as where I used the salts; and 
also used 1060 pounds of guano on three acres of 
land, but neither will pay me as well as the salts. 
Iam sure had I not used the salts I should not 
have raised one bushel of wheat to the acre, or 
one barrel of corn, and all over thatamount I shall 
give the credit to your salts. Ss. W. W. 


Prince George’s Co., Md., Aug. 16th, 1850. 

GentLemen :— Your favor of the 13th is before 
me, and it affords me great pleasure, nuotwith- 
standing I am very busy, to reply. 

I used your salts upon corn, tobacco and grass, 
and can assure you that the effect so far as I can 
judge, is very much more than I expected. The 
effect upon my grass was so evident, that it at- 
tracted the attention of all my neighbors. 

But to come to the fair test :—I planted one half 
of tny potatoe crop with your salts, and the other 
half with the best Peruvian guano; the whole 

atch was manured alike with barn-yard manure 

roadcast; and the salts and guano applied in the 
drill :—the result is, that the salts will produce at 
least one-third more than the guano. 

I am so much engaged at present, that I can- 
not give sufficient time to write you fully, but 
will do so soon. Excuse haste. 

W. Kirxwoop, 
Near Washington, D. C., Aug. 5th, 1850. 


«Messrs. Kettlewell § Davison— 
GexTLemMen:—Y ou will observe by your books 


22d of April last, for the purpose of testing its 
qualities m various small ways, which I have 
practically done. The crops are now showing its 
effects decidedly, but none so much as the corn, 
which was broadcast and cultivated in the first 
dressing. Yours, truly, J. Brooxs. 


Washington, Aug. 17th, 1850. 
Messrs. Ketrneweu & Davison— 

Gentlemen :—Y ours, dated the 13th inst., came 
to hand on the 15th, and found me in the country, 
amidst wheat, oats, and straw. Now I feel a deep 
interest in the success of the Agriculturist, for up- 
on this alone, as the foundation, rest all the pros- 
perity and stability of the Government, and 
ple of this country, and especially of our good old 
State of Maryland. 

In replying to your inquiries in regard to the 
‘* good or bad effects of the application of your 
salts to my crops of this year,” I can only state 
them as far as they have gone towards maturity. 
1 first applied about one barrel per acre upon a 
poor field of about 7 acres, and sowed it down in 
oats, about the first week in April, and the result 
was a good crop; at least 50 per cent. better than 
they would have been without it, judging from 
quantity taken off the same land last year. 

I applied about the same quantity per acre up- 
on a part of my wheat field, and harrowing it in 
with the clover seed, where scarcely any appear- 
ance of wheat could be seen, as a! harvest it was 
nearly as good as the part of the field guanoed last 
fall, and the clover is well set: this I attribute to 
the salts. 

I applied about the same quantity to timothy 
with a very decided improvement in length of 
stalk and fullness of head. ‘ 

I planted my corn in a strong loam, using in the 
first eleven rows a handful of Pondrette in each 
hill, the same number of rows with a compost of 
bone and ashes equal parts, and eleven with your 
salts, putting the same quantity in the hill. ‘They 
are all growing finely, and bid fair to make a large 
yield ; if there is any difference perceptible now, 
your salts has it. What the final result may be, 
gathering the crop will only tell. It is not the 
tallest corn produces the most ears. 

I should have siated that I left one row between 
each without any application, and the difference 
is considerable. 
I also have applied it to potatoes, alternate rows 
of guano, poudrette, bone, ashes, and your salts. 
They all look well: about the best in the neigh 
borhood ; the tops are green, thick and strong— 
which will yield the most, I shall inform you 
about digging time. 
I am pleased with thé use of your salts. Re- 
spectfully, yours, Jous M. Donn. 
August 17th, 1850. 
Messrs. Ketrteweit & Davison— 
Gentlemen :—In reply to your enquiry im refer- 
ence to the result of my experiment with your 
Renovator, or Chemical Salts, I take great plea- 
sure in saving that it was highly favorable and 





that I bought 4 bbls. of your Renovator on the 


satisfactory. I have not yet threshed my grain, 
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and cannot at present give details, but have seen 
enough in my own experience to speak of it as a 
most valuable manure. I conceive myself most 
amply repaid for my purchase of you, as will be 
evinced by a further order when the season .ar- 
rives. I can give you no stronger testimony of 
my faith in its “‘ renovating”’ qualities. Respect- 
fully your friend, Isaac ©. ANDERSON. 


Harewood, Balt. Co., Md., Aug. 19, 1850. 
Messrs. Ketrewetr & Davison— 

Gentlemen:—Your note of the 13th inst., re- 
questing me to state the results whether favorable 
or unfavorable, of my experiment with your “ Ag- 
ricultural Salts,”” came duly at hand. 

The 20 bbls. of salts purchased of you were ap- 
phed to a 25 acre field for corn—the quality was 
only medium, having been worked down by a suc- 
cession of crops. Upon part of this land which 
was broken up last November, and which conse- 
quently needed stirring to make it fine, I had the 
salts ploughed in with one-horse plows—on the 
rest of the piece, ploughed this spring with heavy 
two-horse plows. On the whole of the piece the 
salts was applied broadcast, at the rate of 400 
Ibs. to the acre. I entertained no preference 
for either of these ways over the other, there be- 
ing no difference in the growth of the corn. 

he remainder of the field was heavily covered 
with manure from. the stable, and from the hog 
and cow pens, and that part of it immediately 
alongside of where salts were applied, was well 
dressed with woodpile earth and ashes—the whole 
plowed ix to the depth of 8 inches, and well har- 
rowed. The field thus prepared, the laying off 
and planting commenced, and was executed in 
good style, from the 19th to the 25th of May. The 
result upon the whole field isa esiteeialy good 
crop; and [ think no man could tell from the 
growth of the corn, where the salts was applied 
and where the manure: I apprehend there is no 
perceptible difference. 

I decidedly like your salts, and consider it a 
cheap manure, and efficacious, considerably be- 
yond remuneration—its application is easy and 
rapid. It is my intention to try it upon my wheat 
this fall, and only hope it may act as well upon 
that as upon my corn crop. Very respectfully, 
yours, R. H. MeriweaTuHer. 





Eeuineton Fann, Aug. 16, 1850. 
Messrs. Kettle:ell & Davison: 

Gentlemen—Your favor of yesterday making 
inquiries concerning the Agricultural Salts you 
prepared and sold me this spring, I shall answer 
concisely and honestly, so far as I have been able 
to arrive at a satisfactory conclusion. I applied 
ifat the rate of one barrel per acre on one piece 
of my wheat on the 5th of April, the land hilly, 
and gravelly, and poor, wheat looking badly. 
The land had been well manured for corn the 
year before. From this application there was 
seen at harvest not any perceptible benefit. The 
clover, however, looks remarkably fine. It was 
very poor land, though, as remarked before, had 


been well manured for corn, which yielded only 





a 4 barrel to the acre crop on that piece of ground. 
The next day after we sowed the Renovator we 
had a snow three inches deep, which melted very 
fast, and we have’ had an unusually wet season. 
On the 16th April, I sowed at same. rate on 
five acres of stiff poor, stony land, | ing on the 
north of a hill-side. Here a stared effect was 
observed on the wheat and young clover—this 
land was poor and neglected, yet the wheat was 
an average crop, no wheat yielding largely with 
us this year. It well paid on this piece of ground. 
Third Eaperiment.—About one bushel on 
quarter of an acre of lawn was applied, and the 
grass was yery indifferent, quite an eye-sore, 
where each year ashes, plaster, and other mantw- 
ring had been applied to improve the grass. The 
day the fertilizer was applied a fine rain followed, 
and in ten days the grass was mown; upon the 
second mowing, the lawn presented a smooth, 
well set velvety turf. 

. Fourth Experiment.—Dropt in each hill of five 
acres of corn, half a handful of the Renovator; 
corn looks very promising. In the middle of the 
piece of ground 12 rows were left without any of 
the Renovator. From the time the corn came 
up until now, the difference in color and size was 
sO great as to be remarkable as far as the eye 
could reach. ‘There is not now quite so much 
differenee perceptible, but I think there are more 
and larger shoots on the manured than on the un 
manured part. 

These are all the facts coming under my expe- 
rience in the use of it. 
I am, gentlemen, yours, respectfully, 
W. W. W. Bows. 


Aveust 2, 1850. 
Messrs. Kettlewell & Davison: 

Sirs—We have tried your Agricultural Salts 
alongside of ****** upon corn in the hill, 
and sowed up the furrows. The result of our 
experiments has rather been in favor of yours. 
My father not perceiving any difference, while 
upon my land, yours have surpassed *** *** 
considerably in the hill, and equally as good, if 
not better, put on in the other manner. We have 
concluded to take from eighty to one hundred 
barrels. Ws. J. Supier. 

N. B. Address your letter to Sudlersville, 
Queen Anne’s county; Md. W. J.S. 


a 


Paincirio, Cecil Co. July 21, 1850. 
John Kettlewell, Esq. 

My Dear Sir—It has long been my wish that 
some reliable and enterprising gentlemen would 
enter into the manufacture or preparation of 
Chemical Salts, that would supersede the use of 

uano; an article, in the purehase of which, the 
armer is continually subject to imposition, from 
the fact that a speculation is uniformly entered 
into by the dealers at about the season when it is 
well known the farmer must have it for his crops. 
And, further, his great liability at having aia infe- 
rior article sold him. 

I sowed your Renovator, broad-cast, at the rate 
of one barrel to the acre, on all my corn ground 
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the last spring—the result thus far has been very 
satisfactory indeed. The corn grew off luxuri- 
antly from the start, and, notwithstanding the se- 
vere drought, it has not suffered, and the promise 
for the ultimate crop being heavy, is good. On 
one field which has not been ploughed for 25 
nage and on which no other manure than the 

. of Renovator to the acre has been applied, 
the corn though not so tall, has maint ined a fine 
dark green‘color, and if the season is fair, it prom- 
ises a very good crop. , My opinion is, that if I 
desired a speedy improvement on a poor field, I 
would apply 1; to 2 bbls. per acre. On improved 
fields one bbl. appears to me to be sufficient. 

Sincerely and truly, yours, Hy. Srires. . 

If you could send my 40 bbls. up this week I 
would be glad to have it. 


Messrs. Ketilewe!l & Davison, Baltimore. 
Gentlemen—Afiter preparing the ground for 
wheat in the usual way, and putting the grain in 
with one of Pennock’s Drills, we then applied 
year Renovator, at the rate of from one to two 
bls. to the acre, according to the nature of the 
ground. This is not, in my opinion, the best 
mode of application, and, in future, we shall har- 
row it before seeding. 

I presume my order for twenty or more barrels 
this fall will be a sufficient guarantee of my con- 
fidence of its utility. Very respectfully, your 
obedient servant, Tos. Lucas. 

Exverton, Balt. Co., Aug. 21, 1850. 


' Evxrince, August 23d, 1850. 

Dear Sirs—According to your request to give 
you a statement of the action of your Agricultu- 
ral Salts on my land, I would mention that in the 
month of February last I applied as a top-dressing 
one barrel of the Salts to the acre on land of tole- 
rable fertility, and I am satisfied that it accelera- 
ted the maturity of the grain, thereby saving it 
from the rust, and the straw was as vigorous, and 
the grain as plump as could be desired. The 
wheat was grown very late on corn ground, and 
ripened sooner than a fallow adjoining, sown at 
least two weeks sooner, which I attribute to the 
action of your Salts. Yours, very respectfully, 

' A. L. Mackey. 

To Messrs. Kettlewell § Davison. 

Warrenton, Va. Aug. 15, 1850. 
Messrs. Kettlewell § Davison: 

Dear Sirs—Y ours dated on the 15th instant, is 
duly received, requesting some information re- 
specting your Chemical Salts, ordered last April, 
and after getting my corn-land thoroughly plough- 
ed and harrowed, I laid off the ground, four feet 
_ each way—I then had your Salts unpacked from 
barrels, and put out on a plank-floor, and tho- 
roughly mashed all the lumps—then put back in- 
to the barrels and taken to the field, and by means 
of small baskets had a handful put in each hill 
where the ground was poorest. Some of the land 
was very thin indeed. I put about one barrel to 
the acre, after dropping a handful of the Salts in 
each hill; I had the corn dropped on the Salts, 





and then covered. My corn come up well, and 
that where the Salts was put, more particularly, 
and looked very well and grew much more luxv- 
riant than that where there was noSalts. About 
the latter part of April and 1st of May, we had a 
dry spell of weather, which seemed to check the 
corn very much, and more particularly where the 
Salts was put, owing to their being planted in 
the lightest and porous chaffy ground. It wasa 
piece of new pine land soil. e had a fine rain 
say about four weeks since, which seemed to bring 
about the corn very much. I think from what 
I can judge at this time, it has been of great ben- 
efit, and my impression is, that it will answer bet- 
ter for wheat and grass than corn, as it can better 
mix with the earth. I expect to visit Baltimore 
this fall, and by that time will be able to judge 
farther of its good effects. 

I shall probably want several tons more. | 
have ordered 10 tons of guano for this fall. Will 
you please inform me what quantity of bone-dust 
is necessary to an acre of land which is not of the 
poorest, but such land as may be called third 
quality, and has a covering of light grass; also 
the price of the best bone-dust. I have some no- 
tion of making a trial of bone-dust, guano and 
chemical salts, to see which is the more lasting 
and the best manure. You can drop me a line 
on this subject at your leisure, and oblige yours, 
&e. Geo. E. Yeatman. 


Easton, August 19, 1850. 

Gentlemen—In conformity with the request 
contained in your letter of the 13th, I propose to 
give you all the information in my possession 
relative to the action of your Salts. 

The field selected for experiment contains 22 
acres, on seven of which I applied the Salts at 
the rate of two bbls. per acre, sowed by a careful 
hand immediately after seeding wheat, and har- 
rowed it in with a heavy drag. This .was the 
mode pursued in each experiment. On‘another 
seven acres I sowed them at the rate of 14 bbls. 
to the acre; on the next seven a dressing of com- 
post was given, composed of marsh and ashes, in 
the proportion of three of the former to one of the 
latter, at the rate of 200 bushels to the acre, and 
on one side, in front of the Salts, a _ of 20 
feet in width left unmanured. I also left out 
a space sixteen feet wide in the centre of the first 
seven acres, to which no application of manure 
was made. On one half of the remaining acre I 
applied 125 lbs. guano intimately mixed with 
sane azd ploughed in, and on the other half 
one bbl. of your Salts. The wheat came up well, 
and though rather backward in the Spring, grew 
off finely, and promised a very fine crop, but at 
was smitten by the rust at the period when the 
grain was forming, and with the exception of the 
half acre guanoed was not worth cutting, I shall 
not thresh a head of it. 

‘The best growth of straw was on the half acze 
just mentioned. Between the application of the 
Salts and the compost but little difference could 
be perceived—if any, in favor of the latter. Du- 
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our more experienced farmers to see the wheat, 
and walked them over the cut of seven acres, in 
the centre of which no manure had been applied, 
without other remark than a request to point out 
any difference they might detect in the appear- 
ance of the wheat—they each paused on that 
particular spot, and remarked that the wheat was 
not so.good on those rows. I had noted the dif- 
ference myself, and was anxious to know if it 
would be observed by persons unacquainted with 
the experiment. On the other strip, left unma- 
nured, the difference was still more striking. On 
asmall space the Salts were applied at the rate 
of four barrels. per acre, and here its effects were 
beautifully exhibited in a most luxuriant growth. 
Indeed, the difference between this spot and that 
where the 2 bbls. were applied was much greater 
than existed between the latter and the unma- 
nured portion, so that I conclude that the Salts 
eoniain highly fertilizing materials, but that the 
quantity generally applied (1; to ® barrels) is 
too small. 

The land on which these experiments were 
tried isa heavy clay, known with us as ‘‘white 
oak” soil; the greater part resting on a sub-soil of 
red clay. It is considered our best wheat land, 
and when last in cultivation, produced 25 bushels 
per acre afler corn. I regret, exceedingly, that 
the result of my experirents will furnish you 
with no positive information relative to the value 
of the Salts, for from the growth of straw nothing 
can be inferred with certainty. The clover looks 
remarkably well on every part of the field, and 
should anything occur in its growth worthy of 
note, I will not fail to communicate it if my life 
is spared. Iam very glad to hear that you are 
making arrangements to have the soil analyzed 
at smallexpense. When your arrangements are 
completed be good enough to let me know. En- 
closed, I send two small samples of wheat, No 1, 
is from the land dressed with guano; No. 2, from 
that where the Salts was applied. In the hope 
that you will pardon.this hurried scrawl, and 
that I shall have the pleasure of seeing you at 
the Cattle Show this fall if not before, 

I am very respectfully, yours truly, 
. E. Bareman. 
Messrs. Ketilewell §- Davison. 


Mituineton, Aug. 19, 1850. 
Messrs Kettlewell §- Davison: 

Gent/emen — Your enquiry touching the mode 
and manner of application, and the benefit I have 
derived up to this period, from the use. of your 
Agricultural Salts, as specified in your commu- 
nication of the 12th of the present month, was 
received here by the due course of mail; the Salts 
were applied to the hill just before planting the 
corn, at the rate of one large table spoonful, or 
one hundred and fifty pounds to the acre. Just 
previous to flushing the land for the crop, I di- 
rected, and had spread, 50 bushels of Baltimore 
county lime to the acre, from the kilns of Messrs. 
Griscome & Burroughs, which has.a high repu- 
tation for its beauty, strength and properties as a 
genovator of worn-out lands. I have this day 





carefully exmined. the stock and ear as it is now 
standing; the stock of the corn where the salts 
were applied does not appear to be any larger 
than that where no Salts were used (on the same 
quality of land,) it will be difficult to determine 
what advantages are to be realized until such pe- 
riod as that of blading and cutting the tops is ae- 
complished. I find on the other hand what may 
not be obtained by the Salts in regard to the size 
of stock will be fully realized in the ear, as it is 
decidedly larger than that where no application 
was made. I remembered, when too late to re- 
trieve what had already been done, that you cau- 
tioned me against fresh spread caustic lime, as it 
might prove highly prejudicial to the action of 
the Salts. 

In great haste, I remain yours, very respectfully, 

THo. WALKER. 


Battimore, Aug, 13, 1850. 
Messrs. Kettlewell § Davison: 

My Dear Sirs—I have been selling your Chem- 
ical Salts for the last year, and I can say where- 
ever I have sold it to the Farmers it gives general 
satisfaction—so they have reported to me. 

Your obedient servant, 
Artnur McCovrr. 


Bar. Co. Aug. 24th, 1850. 
Messrs. Kettlewell § Davison: 

Dear Sirs—In answer to your note of this date 
respecting the action of your Agricultural Salts 
urchased of you last spring, I have to say that 
T pat on a field of 12 acres of oats, two bbls. to 
the acre, and on another of 25 acres 1 bbl. to the 
acre, and seceded both with clover. The oats 
were a fair crop for the season, and the clover 
looks extremely well: both fields I considered 
worn out, and I had but little hopes of making 
half a crop, and my opinion is that I would not 
have made more than half the crop 1 had, had I 
not used the salts. I am of the opinion that 2 
bbls. to the acre is worth (cost considered,) twice 
as much as one bbl.—The Salts fully come up to 

my expectations. 
Yours truly, 


‘““Meavows,”’ Balt. Co. Aug. 24th 1850. 
Messrs. Kettlewell §- Davison: 

Dear Sirs:—Y our letter just handed to me re- 
questing a statement of the results of your “Ag- 
ricultural Salts,” also my mode of application, 
take pleasure in answering. 

Two pieces of ground, seeded August 20th, 
1849, which had not been in cultivation by me 
for upwards of twenty years, and neither of 
which had ever had any manure of any kind on 
them, I had cleared of stones, &c, and by much 
trouble had them put in condition for a crop— 
one piece of three acres for Timothy, and one 

iece of two and a half acres {gr Timothy and 
urnips; on this last mentioned piece, I had one 
land ten feet wide staked off through what was 
deemed the poorest part of it; the rest of the piece 
was well manured with perfectly decomposed 
manure from the barn yard; I then had one other 





J. Crossy. ' 
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land staked off, ten feet wide, on the upper part 
of the piece; my lot as you will perceive is now 
composed of five parts as by figure, on No. 1, 2 


and 3, in 
1 | 2 | 3 | 
~ yr) 


addition to the manure I had the Salts put on at 
the rate of 14 barrels to the acre, on No. 4, there 
was nothing but the manure, on No. 5, I put 75 
Ibs. of the Salts, equal to three barrels to the 
acre; the season was favorable, the Turnips, a 
fine crop; No. 4 was behind all the rest, and 
the turnips smaller. On No. 5, the Turnips 
were equal to any part of the field. The conclu- 
sion I have come to is this: that an acre of the 

oorest land I have is properly cleaned, and _per- 
ectly comminuted, that three barrels of the Salts 
will give, with good season, a fine crop of Tur- 
nips; and the ensuing harvest give, as it did to me 
this year, a fine crop of Timothy—say 2500 lbs. 
to the acre. 

My second lot of three acres was so poor it had 
never  eumgen me anything, though this piece 
of land was staked off ten feet wide, on which 
nothing was put, the Salts were put on the rest of 
the field at the rate of 13 barrels to the acre; my 
manager thinks, and I have no doubt of it myself, 
that it yielded four tons of Timothy hay. The 
land on which there was no Salts was almost bare. 
On my Oats the effect of the Salts were very ob- 
vious, one land having no Salts on it, and run- 
ning through the centre of the field, was not so 
high as those on either side by six inches, and did 
not stool so much, making the yield a third less. 
Although I have used it largely‘on my Corn, I am 
not prepared to say anything as to the result. 
You can use part or all of this communication as 
may suit your purpose. 

he way in which I use the Salts is to plough 
the ground, harrow, then sow the Salts and har- 
row itin. I am so satisfied of their efficacy in a 
favorable season, that I tell my neighbors, as I 
told you, they cannot fail to act, ualess they are 
not made right. Respectfully, 
Rosert Dorsey, of Edward. 




















Lavrev Factory, July 29, 1849. 

Mr. John Kettlewell—Dear Sir: In reply to 
your communication, asking for my experience in 
the use of your Fertilizer, | have but time to say, 
that I have used it on grass, as a top dressing, and 
on corn, as an experiment, this spring, at the rate 
of 2 to 23 barrels per acre, in both cases with as 
much effect, apparently, as where I used stable 
manure or ashes. 

I am satisfied, so far, with the effects produced 
by it, and shall continue to apply it wherever I 
run short of my other manures. 


Yours, very respectfully, H. Capron. 





Sitver Speaine, July 22, 1849. 
Dear Sir: I measured three acres of ground to 
make an experiment of the relative value of your 
renovating Salts, ashes and plaster, and Peruvi- 








an guano. I put five dollars worth of each on corn, 
giving a separate acre a broadcasting of your ma- 
nure—another acre the ashes—the third acre the 
guano. The soil of each acre is as near alike ag 
can be. As yet, it is impossible to say which 
has the race. ‘The guano run ahead at first, but 
now, I think, it is neck and neck with the salts; 
the ashes and plaster, at the beginning behind 
both, is ere up. It is impossible to say 
which wins until I shuck out the corn. I would 
bet on the salts. Your friend, F. P. Buatr, 

Dear Sir: I have no hesitation, on the con- 
trary take great pleasure in affording you the re 
sult of my experiment of your Agricultural Ren- 
ovating Salts, for the improvement of land. - M 
experience is unquestionably and decidedly favor- 
or I applied it upon five acres of poor land, 
(which I planted in corn,) both broad-cast and in 
the hill, alongside of land which had been both 
limed and manured; and where your Renovator 
was used, I find the corn in every respect to be as 
good and flourishing, as it is upon better land 
that had been heavily manured upon a clover 
sod. I look upon your enterprise as highly im- 
portant to the farming interests of the State,in 
thus affording them so cheap and valuable a ma- 
nure, and can give no stronger evidence of my 
confidence in it, than by ordering five times the 
quantity I purchased of you last spring. 

Very respectfully, your friend and ob’t servt, 

Joun L. Sranspury. 
Bat. August 16th, 1849. 





From a member of the Baltimore. Bar. 
Battmore, July 18, 1849. 

Dear Sir: In redemption of my promise made 
to you in the spring, when I purchased a, ton of 
your “Renovator,” it gives me pleasure to stale 
that my expectations from its use has been ful 
realized. As directed, I applied on each hi 
of the corn immediately after the same had been 
planted, a small handful, and upon one or two 
parts of the field, where the soil had been almost 
entirely washed off, che “Renovator” at the rate 
of a barrel per acre, was sown broadcast and har- 
rowed in before planting the corn. The corn 
where the “Renovator” has been used appears 
much better both in color and size, than where 
none has been used, though the land where none 
had been used is apparently much better than 
where the “Renovator” was used. ; 

I consider your ‘*Renovator” a valuable com- 
position, and should my corn continue to improve 
as it has done, 1 shall be amply rewarded for the 
expense incurred. I shall gertainly use some of 
your “Renovator” on my wheat this fall. 

Yours, &e. 





Howarp District, August 17, 1849. 
Jonn Kettlewell, Esq.—Dear Sir: 

In reply to your favor now before me, I have 
to state, that having made a trial of your Fertili- 
zer on potatoes and corn, I am much gratified 
with the result—being confident that where it has 
been applied the yield will be double, indepen- 
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dent of leaving the ground in a much better state 
than it was preparatory to my applying it, and, 
from the experiment I have made, believe it to be 
one of the most valuable manures now known; 
and, as an evidence of my opinion of its fertili- 
zing qualities, you will please send me as early 
as convenient, ten barrels, which I was on the 
int of ordering when your favor came. to hand. 
othing new. #§ With respect your friend, 
PeTrer GorMAN. 
Bartimore County, 1849. 
Dear Sir: I have no reluctance to repeat to you 
what I stated, in a personal interview, a few days 
ago, that my experiment with your Agricultural 
Renovator, has met my entire expectations, and 
that I look upon it as an enterprise deeply inter- 
esting to the Agricultural interests of the State. 
It is cheap in price, and in applying it upon corn, 
in comparison with guano, my experience gives it 
the preference. I can _— you no better evidence 
of my faith in its qualities as a fertilizer of the 
soil, than in ordering, as I now do, five times the 
quantity I purchased from you in the spring. That 
ume will confirm your opinion that it will give 
continued improvement to the land, I have an 
equal confidence. | Yours, respectfully, 
C. S. Sranspury. 


To Messrs. Kettlewell & Davison: 
Gentlemen—In reply to your enquiry, how the 
experiment I made of your chemical Renovator 
resulted, I take pleasure in saying, far beyond 
my expectations. I sowed it broadcast a barrel 
to the acre, upon poor land, and upon an old sod 
that had not been ploughed for some years, and 
planted my corn upon the 12th of May. I re- 
t, the land was poor; but my corn, thus far, 
in appearance, has not only astonished myself, 
but promises a yield which has surprised all of 
the many who have seen it, the ory of the 
land taken into consideration; indeed, I know of 
none in my neighborhood that is better, without 
any regard to soil. It is scarcely necessary to 
say, from this demonstration—which I should 
like every farmer in the State to see—that m 
confidence in the fertilizing quality of your salts is 
sironger than in any manure I have ever tried. 
Truly your friend, Joun H. Kaurman. 
Baltimore, August 27, 1849. 


Doct. Wm. S. Morton, of Cumberland Co. 
who did not receive ten tons of our Renovator 
in time to test it upon his Pea crop, writes thus 
in reference to our plaister. “In your enterprise 

ou have abundant cause of self-gratulation, 
rom the fact, that you have emphatically entitled 
yourselves to rank among friends of the farmers, by 
the effectual arrangements which you have made 
to supply Plaister, ome mayron superior both 
in quality, and the neatness and security with 
which it is put up, to anything which we in this 
region have ever before witnessed.” : 

Our Renovator and Plaister can be delivered 
at Norfolk, Petersburg, Richmond and Freder- 
@& Va. at about 12; cents per‘dbl. freight. 


UNFAVORABLE REPORTS. 

We have a word to say in regard to the fol- 
lowing failures. They could not be authentica- 
ted by names of more intelligence, honor, or bet- 
ter capacity of judgment. 

We publish both sides of the question, because 
we feel the magnitude of the enterprise we have 
undertaken; and in its development we are 
searchers after truth and improvement. ;We ask 
judgment, and give the testimony complete. 
We have published every unfavorable report ex- 
cept one from Geo. Forbes, Esq., which was 
received too late for press. We now ask the in- 
telligent farmer, if the experiment was of Lime, 
of Ashes, of Guano, or of Marl, embracing the 
pSame diversity of soil, and extent of country; to 
say nothing of the various modes of farming; 
would either of these manures presented a more 
uniform or successful result? Upon this point 
we ask reflection, and a considerate judgment, 
We again repeat what we have said elsewhere, 
that the farmer in looking to the result of our 
Renovator must not look to the stalk of the Corn 
or the straw of the Grain to find its value, but to 
the ear of the one, and the grain of the other. 


August 23, 1850. 
Messrs. Ketrtewevt & Davison— 

Gentlemen :—Y our favor of the 12th instant, I 
did not receive in time to enable me to comply 
with your request. The result of the experiments 
I have made with your Agricultural Salts, I re- 
gret to state have not been as favorable as I ex- 

ted. I applied last fall on 7 acres of fallow, 
Bt barrels of salts raked in with the wheat; the 
crop was considerably better than I have taken 
from the same land after a crop of corn; whether 
the improvement in the crop was caused by the 
salts, or the difference in the cultivation of the 
land, I am not able to say. I used some as a top- 
dressing in January, applying rather more than 
a | r acre; it had not the least effect on 
wheat; the young clover is also much inferior to 
that on similar soil, on which I used about ten 
bushels of bone-dust per acre. The land on which 
I used about 200 lbs. Guano, produced me more 
straw and about one-sixth more grain than I got 
from the land which has been top-dressed with 
the salts. I tried it also on corn planted in a piece 
of swamp land, applying about a handful to the 
hill when — ; the corn came up quick and 
looked well for a while, the heavy rains in Ma 
and June flooded the land, and the corn was muc 
injured, and will produce not more than half of a 
crop; I have no doubt much of the salts was 
washed away from the hill; under those circum- 
stances I shall not consider this as a fair test of the 
virtue of the salts. Sould I again use your salts 
for wheat, I will prefer raking it in when the 





wheat is seeded. In great haste, yours, respect; 
ully, Joux Hamittop 
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Easton, Angust 16, 1850. 
Messrs. Ketilewell § Davisen—Gentlemen: I 
am very sorry that it is not in my power to give 
an accurate account of practical results from the 
application of your manure. The field, to por- 
tions of which the application was made, is, un- 
fortunately so cut up, with irregular ditches, that 
I could not find in it any one portion having par- 
allel sides. 
It was my intention to have applied it in regu- 
lar strips of such width, that a row of shocks 
could have been made in each, and I could thus 
have compared the products from equal quantities 
of land, but the reason just stated prevented me 
from effecting my design with that accuracy which 
would be conclusive as to what Mr. * * * * * * 
would call “a good practical result.” 
When I applied it at the rate of one barrel to 
the acre, upon the fresh ground immediately after 
ploughing in the wheat, there was a slight differ- 
rence perceptible to the eye. 
Where I applied it, ploughed in with the wheat 
at the same rate, the crop was light, but evidently 
owing to the bad condition of the land, being very 
low, and overrun with blue grass. On very light 
and thin land, when the rate of application was a 
little under two barrels, there seemed to bea slight 
improvement in growth, but I could perceive no 
difference in favor of harrowing it in after the 
plough. This fact is, no doubt, owing to the fre- 
quent heavy rains which soon followed, and car- 
ried the soluble portions into the well pulverized 
soil. Ishould say on the whole, judging by ap- 
pearances, (a very unsafe criterion either way, 
that in my present crop of wheat, I have not been 
benefitted to the amount of the outlay. 
Had I found a single rectangular cut in my field, 
I should certainly have given you, as I promised, 
the accurate result in acres, bushels and pounds. 
Your idea about analysis is a good one, and with 
persevering caution, practical benefit will no 
doubt arise-to yourself and others. 
ery respectfully, yours, 
Tuos. R. Houitypay. 





Lancrorp Farm, Kent Co., Aug. 19, 1850. 
Messrs. Kettlewell & Davison: 

Dear Sirs—In answer to your enquiry respect- 
ing the action of the Agricultural Salts on my 
soil, I have only to say, that I have not as yet dis- 
covered any benefit whatever resulting ftom the 
use of them. 

Respectfally, yours, &c. 
D. Jessop. 


Leonarp Town, Aug. 21, 1850. 

Gentlemen—I received your note of the 13th 
inst. yesterday, asking an account of the result of 
my application of your Agricultural Salts made 
by me on my farm. } 

I am sorry that I cannot give you a favorable 
report thereof, as well on accountof your interest 
as of my own. But so far as my experience 
went, I am bound to disapprove its use. My ap- 


els of shell lime to the acre. I applied onita 
barrel of your Salts to the acre. The land was 
ploughed in August and September, 1849, and 
was in clover, which was turned under. 

| After putting in the wheat with the plough, | 
| applied the Salts, and run the harrow over the 
| land, when I thought the work well done. 

I have not threshed out my wheat yet, and can- 
not therefore say its yield, but the growth was 
small, and so slso the head. 

One wheat land of the whole field of 18 acres 
| was left undressed with the Salts, and had not 
| sticks been planted to designate it, none could ever 
have pointed it out. There was certainly no im- 
provement where the Salts were applied. 

Your obedient servant, G. Comps. 

Messrs. Kettlewell § Davison, Baltimore. 

March 1 


CHICKERING’S PIANOS. 
HE Subseriber is Sole gent in Ba!timore, for the sale of 
CHICKERING’S CELEBRATED IRON FRAMED 
GRAND AND SQUARE PIANO FORTES, and is constant. 
ly receiving supplies from the tactory in Bo-ton. which are 
so'd at the same prices a~ charged by Mr. Chickering. 

Chickering’s Pianos are unquestionably the best Instruments 
manufactured in the United states. In regard to superior 
quality of tone, touch, durability, and all the essential qualities 
of a Piano, they are admitted by the most eminent Piunists to 
be equal to Erard’s, of Paris, or Broadwood’s, of London.— 
Although there are several factories iu Boston and New York 
of high reputation, Mr. Chickering undoubtedly stands at the 
head, possing eminent talent, skill, untiring industry and ex- 
perience of some 35 years as a manufacturer of pianos, with 
abundant means to enable him to carry out his plans in pro- 
ducing the very best instruments. 

Orders from the country, untrusted to the subscriber, either 
for Pianos, Music, or any article in his line of business, will 
be faithtully executed. F. D. BENTEEN, 

jan! 6t* 181 Baltimore street. 

SEEDS, TREES, PLANTS, &Cc. 
JOHN FEAST, 
Florist and Seedsman, 
279 W. Lexington st., cor. of Pine, Balto, 
Offers for sale on the most reasonable terms, a 
large collection of GREENHOUSE PLANTS, 
as Camellias, Roses, Azaleas, Geraniums, Fuchias, and new 
Verbenas; also the newest and best Dahlias, of superior beauty 
and form, which have taken prizes wherever shown last year. 
Also, FRUIT and ORNAMENTAL TREES and PLANTS, 
Shrubbery, Bulbous Roots, Herbaceous Plants, and Creepers, 
Grape Vines of the best sorts, Sea Kale Roots, Victoria Rhu- 
barb, Cabbage, Cauliflower, Brocoli, Tomatoes, Egg Plants, 
and all others in season for planting. 

Cut Flowers tor parties, or Boquets, to order. 

He has always on hand a choice stock of GARDEN and 
FLOWER SEEDS, imported and home growth, which will 
be found, on trial, to be genuine—and he invites those want- 
ing seeds to call on him, where they may depend on obtainin 
articles m which they will meet with no disappointment, om | 
on the lowest terms tor cash or satisfactory references. 

{iG Gardeners furnished to those wantingthem. Feb. 1.4t 


UVALL & {GLEHART, 

GROCERS AND COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 

No. 78 LIGHT STREET WHARF, 

Invite the attention of their friends, and the public generally, 
to their large and general assortment of GROCERIES, em- 
bracing every article in that line of busines=, and which they 
will sell upon pleasing and liberal terms, and at the lowest 
prices. Any one in want of any article in their line will find 
itto their advantage to give themacall. They will also pay 
particular attention to the sale of all kinds of produce. 


A. E. WARNER, No. 10 N. Gay st. 
ANUFACTURER OF SILVER WARE, FINE 

GOLD JEWELRY, and importer of BEST SILVER 
WARE, FANCY ARTICLES, &e. would respectfully in- 
vite the attention of those in want of any of the above arti- 
cles, that he keeps always on hand, and makes to order, every 
variety of Silver Ware, fine Gold Jewelry, and best quality 
Silver Plated Ware, which he will sell on ihe most 














lication of it was on fallow, which had been 
Fimed about aix years ago with one hundred bush- 


dating terms. Feb. 1-tf 
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1000 Men Wanted to Circulate the fol 
lowing 


USEFUL BOOKS FOR FARMERS 


And dll who are interested in Agriculture, Horti- 
culture, &c. &e. 


Cc. M. SAXTON, 
AGRICULTURAL BOOK PUBLISHER, 
123 Fulton st. (up stairs) New York, 


MAKES pleasure in announcing to the Farmers, Garden- 

4 | evs and Horticulturists of the Uniied States, taat he has 

added a lirge number of Books to his list of Publications, and 

is prepared to offer great inducements to Travelling Agents, 
pe i Jet it be distinctly under=tood that, as we do business 
on the CasH Pvan, it will be nece-sary for persons who ap- 
ply tor an agency to have a capital of from $25 to $100, to 
start with,—and with such an asso: tment, adapied to the ac- 
tual wants of the ‘People’? no person with the right kind of 
energy can tuil to make good wages. In fact itis a RaRE 
cuance for Agents to MaKE MONEY. Address (post paid) 
C. M. SAXTON, Agricultural Book Publisher, 
No. 123, Fulton street, (up stairs) New York. 

American Farm Book; or, Compend of American Agricul- 
ture. Containing a concise and plainly written Exposition 
of Duties pertaining to the Cultivation of the Earth, the 
Management of the Farm, &c., &c., on practices! scieniific 
principles. By R.L. Aten. Price,.in cloth, $1; mail ed., 
paper cover, 75 cents. 

Treatise on Domestic Animals (illustrated,) Being a history 
and description of the Horse, Mule, Catile, Sheep, Swine, 
Poultry, and Farm Dogs, with Directions for tieir Man 
agement, Breeding, Crossing, Rearing, Feeding; also, Di- 

rections for the Management of the Dairy. By R. L. ALLEN. 
Price, cloth, 45 cts.; mail ed., paper cuver, 50 cents. 

American Poultry-Yard. Compri-ing the Origin, History, 
and Description of the Different breeds of Domestic Poul- 
try, with Directions for their Breeding, Crossing, Rearing, 
Fattening, kc. By D. J. Browne and SamveL ALLEN. 
Illustrated by numerous Engravings. Price, cloth, $1; mail 
ed., paper, 75 cts. 

American Bird-Fanciey; considered with reference to the 
Breeding, Rearing, Feeding, Management, and Peculi- 
arities of Cage and House Rirds. By D. J. Browne. li- 
lustated with Engravings. Price, cloth gilt, 50 cts.; cheap 
ed., paper, 25 cts. 


Bees, eons, Rabbits, ana the Canary Bird, familarly de- 
scribed; their Habits, &c. By PeTeR Boswe.t. 1 vol. 
12mo. In Press. 


Agriculture: being Prize Essays on the Cultivation 
of Corn, Hemp, Tobacco, Wheat, &c. and the best mode 
of Renovating the Soil. By Apam Beatty. Price, cloth, 
$1; paper, 75 cts. Py 

Sheep: their Breeds, Management, Structure and Diseases; 
with Illustrations, and an Appendix of valuable Tables, &c. 
By Henry L. Canrtetp. Price, cloth, $1; paper, 75 cts. 

Complete Farmer, and Rural Economist. By Thomus G. 
Fressenden. 

American Gardener. Containing Practical Directions on the 
Culwre of Fruits and Vegetables, Landscape and Orna- 
mental Gardening, &c., &c. By Thomas G. Fressenden. 
‘rhe two works bound together, making about 700 pages, 
mail ed., $1. z 

Treatise on the Grape Vine, with Illustrations. By I. F. 
Allen. Price, cloth, $1.12 cts.; paper, $1. 

Prize Essays on Manures, submitted to the Trustees of the 
Massachussetts Society for Promoting Agriculture. By S. 
L. Dana. Price, 25 cts. 

Treatise on the Cultivation of the Grape Vine on Open 
Walls, with a descriptive account of an Improved Method 
of Planting and Managing the Roots of Grape Vines. By 
Clement Hoare. To which is added an Appendix, con- 
taining Remarks on the Culture of the Grape Vine in the 
United States. Price, cloth, 50 cts.; paper, 37 ets. 

of Agricultur: ee and Geology. By James 
F. W. Johnston. Price, cloth, 50 cts.; paper, 40 cts. 

Lectures on the Applications of Chemistry and Geology to 
Agri e. By Jumes F. - Johnston. New edition, 
with an Appendix, containing Suggestions for Experiments 
in Practical Agriculture. Price, cloth, $1.25 cts.: paper 
cover, for mail, $!. 

Lectures on the General Relations which Science bears to Prac- 
tical Agriculture, delivered before the New York State 
Agricultural Society. By James F. W. Johnston. With 
Notes by an American Farmer. Price, cloth, 75 cts.; mail 


_ ed, r, 50 cts. 

Family itchen Gardener. Containing plain and accurate De- 
scriptions of ali the Different Species and Varieties ef Cul- 
‘nary Vegetables, with the Best Mode of Cultivating them 








in the Garden, or under Gla-s, &e.; with wweuty-five En- 
gtavings. By Robert Buist. Price, cloth, 75 cts., paper, 
50 ets. . ' 

American Bee-Keeper’s Manual. Being a Practica! Treatise 
on the History and Domestic Economy of the Honey-Bee. 
By TI’. B. Miner. Price, cloth, 81; paper, 75 eis. 

Sheep Husbund:y. Comprixing a.Treatise on the Acclimation 
ot Sheep in tue Southern States; al-o, a Complete Man- 
ual of Disodien, Summer and Winter Management, and 
of the treatment of Diseases, with seventy-five [llustra- 
tions. By Henry 8S. Randall. Price, cloth, $1.25 cts.; 
paper cover, for mail @1. 

Book of the Furm. . Detailing the labors of the» Farmer. 
Steward, Plowman, Hedger, Cattle Mau, Shepherd, Fiel 
Worker, and Dairy Maid. With uamerova Engravings. 
By Henry Steptens.. ‘To which are added Explanatory 
Notes, Remarks. &e. By John 3S.. Skinner, Esq. Form- 
ing two volumes Octavo, of over one thousand pages. 

rice, $4, 

Caine Made Easy for Furmers. By J. Topham. Price, 
25 cts. 

American Fruit Culturist. Containing Directions for the 
Propagation and Culture of Fruit ‘Trees, in the Nursery, 
Orchard, and Garden, with descript ons of the principal 
American and Foreign varieties. Jlustrated with three 
hundred accurate Figures. By J. A. Thomas. Price, 
clots, 35 paper, 75 cts. 

The Americun Architect. The cheapest Architectural work 
ever published in the United States. Carpenters and oth- 
ers designing to build would find this publication to bea 
valuable nid. Country builders, especially, would derive 
substantial assistance from the Detail: and fally-potronized 
Specifications. t@eonsists of Orginal Designs of Country 
Dwellings. Each number contains a Perspective View, 
two Elevidtions, two Vlans, a Piate of Details, and fully- 
described Carpenter’s and Mason’s Specification, Now 
complete, in 24 Numbers, at 25 cts. each, or @5 for the 24 
Numbers, $6 bound in 2 vols. 

Domestic Medicine; or, Poor Man’s Friend in the Hours of 
Affliction, Pain, and Sickness. By J. U. Gunn. It con- 
tains900 pages octavo, at the low price of $3. Mar1-2t. 


. H. DRURY, Hollingsworth street 
corner of Pratt—Head of the Basin 
— having completed his establishment 
with Foundry connected, for the maki 
£44 his own ww ay prepared to furnis: 
all varieties of AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS and 
JASTINGS, made to pattern of the best material. =~ 

The following is a list of PLOW 8S kept constantly on hand: 
Davis, of the different numbers, for wrought and cast shears, 
S. & M., Chenoweth, Wiley, 2 and 3 farrow, No. 0, Hill side, 
No, 1 and3 Connecticut—Beach Improved or Posey Plow, 
with common Davis cast shear—Self-sharpener or wr t 
shear—Corn Cultivators, plain and expanding—Tobacco do.— 
Wheat Fans —Uorn shellers with double hopper—Old Vertical 
and Virgima sheller—Harrows—superior Pennsylvania made 
Grain Cradles—Revolving Ilorse Kakes— Cylindrical straw 
Cutters, &c. &c. Horse Power GRIST MILLS, a very use- 
ful and saving article, and coming into general use. HORSE 
POWER AND THRESHING MACHINES, of these 1 
need not say any thing, as wherever they have been in use any 
time, they are preferred to all others. 

C. H. D. will this year make a smaller size Power & Thresh- 
er, (price of Power, $100, Thresher, $50, Band, 810, or when 
taken together, complete, $150 cash.) Persons im want of 
Tmplements made of the best matcrial, and put together in the 
strongest and best mauner to answer the purpose for which 
they are intended, are invited to call on the subscriber. ie] 


GRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS.—LABOR SAVING 

MACHINERY.——GEORGE PAGE, Machinist & Ma 
nufacturer, Baltimorest. West of Schroeder st. Balti » is 
now prepared tosupply Agriculturists and all others in want of 
Agricultural and Labor-saving MACHINERY, with any thing 
in his line. He can furnish Portable Saw Mills to go by steam, 
horse or water power ; Lumber Wheels; Horse Powers of va- 
rious sizes, ranging in price from $85 to $200, and each simple, 
strong and powt rful. His Horse Powers Thrashing Machine, 
he is prepared to supply at the low price of $125 complete ; the 
Thrashing Machines without the horse power, according to 
size, at $30, 40,65 and 375; Improved Seed and Corn Planter 
Portable Tobacco Press; Portable Grist Mills complete, $165 


A. G. MOTT, 
De cg Re el 
<n 5 
SET — = No, 36 Ensor street, near the Belair 

















Market, Baltimore. — Cultivators, Harrows, W heat - 


Fans, Straw Cutters, Grain Cradles, and all of the best and 
most approved Agricultural Implements in use. 
iG Acent for the celebrated N. York Wiley and Empire 
Castings. mar? 
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MERRY & CO’S. 
New York State Agricultural Society’s First Premium 


RAIL-ROAD HORSE-POWER & THRESHER, 





improved Rail-Road Horse-Power, as now made 
tothem by tie subscribers. 

Having been long engaged in the manufacture, sale, and in- 
troduction of agricultural machinery, they have have had 
ample opportunities to ascertain the wants of the faimers as 
well as the merits of the various machines now in use—they 
have endeavored to better adapt such as they manufacture 
for the purposes designed, and Rates paid more attention to 
these Horse Powers than almosi all other implements together, 
they flatter themselves that they have succeeded in so im- 
proving the endless chain power as to dd away the strong 
prejudice against its use, and at the same time so adapted it 
to a greater variety of uses that no farmer of any consider- 
able extent will do without one when once having seen them 
in operation. 

As their power is so dissimilar to those chiefly made and 
sold by them previous to last season, and from any others 
now in use, that they deem it an object to themselves, as well 
as an interest to farmers, to give a description of its principal 
parts with cuts, as follows: 


4 her attention of the furming public is solicited to the 
and 





Fig. 1 represents the top view of the running geer with the 
flooring off. A, A, the sills, supporting the bearings and muin 
snatts. B the band-wheel, 3 feet diameter, connected to 
shaft. C the converge geer -_ 
wheel connected to shaft D, 
the pinion working inside the 
conv wheel and connect- 
ed to shait. a, a, a, the 
ends of the main shafis with 
couplings and guts attached. 
b, b, the two main shafts of 
the power. c, c, the reels 
(iron) on the forward main 
shaft which supports the end- 
less platform in its revolution 
at the forward or upper end of 
the power. These reels, as 





Fig. 2. a, represents a face and edge view of the couplings 
which are fitted permanently to each end of each maiu shait, 
(enlarged.) 


Fig. 3. e represents a sida view 
of the converge wheel with acon. 
cave or sunken hub and fitted w 
the shafts and coupMings a, a, a, a, 
aud confined with auut Or screw, 
One of the arms ot this whiel is 
provided with a projection plate 
to receive a wrist piu for driving 
a p.tman, often convenient in 
sawing wood, churning butter, 
etc., etc. D represents a side or 
tace view of the pinion, which is 
about 1-4 the diameter of the con. 
vérge wheel, and working into it; 
this has also a concave hub a 
fitted to couplings and confined by 
a nut, the arms of the converge 
wheel passing over it when in 
operation. 

Fig. 4. B represents a face or 
side view of the band wheel,three 
fect diameter, the hub of which is formed of two iron plates 
£0 made as 10 form cavities to receive the spokes as represent- 
ed, and when bolted through the spokes and plates forms a 
strong and substantial wheel. ‘The back plate is also concave 
to receive a nut, fastening and fitting also to each und all the 
couplings. 












Fig. 5 shows the side view of 
one of the reels—2 of which are 


WA used on the forward main shaft. 
q The small rods of the endless 
platform, fitting in the cavities 
as they revolve, thereby giving 
motion to the reels and shaft, to 
which they are firmly and per 
Fig. 5, manently fastened. 


The diameter of these reels is 
such that they receive from the platform, with the ae 
walk of a horse, about fifty-five revulutions per minute, whi 
it communicates to the converge wheel outside the frame.— 
This wheel in its turn communicates its motion in the same di- 
rection to the pinion working into it, which pinion, being only 
one-fourth the diameter, receives two hundred and twenty 
revolutions per minute—the band wheel B being attached to 
the opposite end of the pinion shaft as represented. This 
wheel being three feet diameter gives sufficient speed for 
threshing, sawing wood, grating apples, ginning cotton, cut 
ting and feed, etc., etc. 

When the power is to be used for churning, (with band,) 

driving grindstones, corn shellers, or when a slower motion 
is desired, the band wheel can be attached to either end of the 
reel shaft. at fifty-fve revolutions per mi Should it be 
desirable to have a still slower motion for elevators, hay press- 
es, driving paddle-whecls for small bout, instead of propelling 
them by manual labor on many of our streams and lakes, in 
the wood and lumber business, etc., all that is necessary is 
to put the pinion on the reel shaft and the converge geer wheel 
on the other, working into it, and with an increased power in 
proportion to the decrease of motion, the horse walking the 
same speed in all cases. 
The advantages of these arrangements are too plain to re- 
quire comment—only one or two need be mentioned, one of 
which is, the removing the whole of the geering from under 
the horses and from the dust and dirt always about the ma- 
chines, where it may, if desired, be boxed up and kept per- 
fectly clean, requiring very little oil or care to keep them in 
order. There is no possibility of breakage, or wear, or slip- 
ping of gearing, as is unavoidable in all other powers which 
we have heretofore sold or seen. 

The platform, smal! shafts, rail-tracks, and wheels, are 
similar to those made and sold by us for several years 7 
These improvements having been tested in upward of two 
hundred Horse Powers, made and sold during the lart season, 
and invariably given satisfaction, and nad the preference 
over any we have before mude, we have no hesitation in coin- 
mending them to the favorable notice and trial by all farmers 
or others desiring a cheap, efficient, and durable Horse Power- 
For further partiealars see catalogues of “The Albany Agri- 
cultural Works, Warehouse and Seed Store,” furnished gratis 
on application to MERY & CO., 
Ap. 1-2t 369 and 371 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 


GUANO 
6< HUNDRED TONS of best quality Peruvian Guan, 
just received and for sale, in lots to suit purchasers, at te 
New York Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Stdre of 
A. B. ALLEN & CO. 
Mar. 1 2t 189 and 191 Water st. New York. 
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Superior Mutton.—Messrs. Sterling Thomas & 
Sons, have recently presented to the Epicures of 
our city a real treat in mutton, from the celebrated 
flock of Cotswolds of Col. Ware, of Clark Co. 
Va.—We heard the elder of the firm remark, that 
he had, in his day, slaughtered half a million of 
Sheep, but he bad never before offered to his cus- 
tomers finer mutton. We purchased some of it, 
and certainly we never tasted any thing of the 
kind superior to it. 

Leacnep Asnes.—We are frequently applied to 
for Ashes—we refer those wanting, to the advertise- 
ment of Griscom & Burroughs, where they can, 
we have much confidence, obtain a pure article. 





Winter Apples. —-We have received from Mr. Da- 
vid Miller, Jr. of the Cumberland Nurseries, at 
Carlisle, Pa. a box of very fine Winter Apples, em- 
bracing principaily, the Pittsburg Pippin, the Fald- 
water, the Haymsker Pippin, and other varieties 
the names of which are unknown to us—These ap- 

were exhibited at the Horticultural Society’s 
exhibition, and much admired—We think they are 
unsurpassed in fine flavor, by any Winter Apples 
we have tasted. Messrs. Hambleton & Didier, of 
this city, are the agents for the above nursery. 

Bulter.—We have reeeived from Mr. Henry Friz- 
zell, of Harford, Md. a number of prints of most de- 
licious butter—and a quarter of Pork, which would 
tempt the palate*of any epicure—The butter is of 
course the produce of the dairy of Mr. F. and we 
suppose from the beautiful Ayrshires of Mr. M’Hen- 
ry’s herd 


Family Corn Meal.—From Messrs. P. Malcom, 
& Co. of this city, a package of corn meal, of the 
description and quality as per sample sent by them 
to the London World’s Fair—If our friends over the 
water, who may taste the bread made from this 
meal, do not forego any prejudice which they may 
still entertain against our great staple, then we 
would pronounce them incompetent judges of the 
“staff of life.” 

Westphalia Hams—We have received from our 
very acceptable correspondent, W. B. Buchanan, 
Esq. of Ohio Co. Va. a Ham cured after the West- 
phalia recipe—More delicately flavored bacon we 
never tasted, and we renew our application to Mr. B. 
for a copy of the recipe—We would invite epicures 
to secure one of these hams, a few of which have 
been sent for sale to Messrs Morton & Reach, of 
this city. ‘ 

We tender our thanks to our friends for these very 
acceptable presents. 


Pace’s Improvep Circucar Saw Miti.—A gen- 
tleman in South Carolina who has recently bought, 
and put one of our townsman, Mr. George Page’s 
mills in operation, writes thus : 

“My mill has been operating finely, and has come 
up to my largest expectations. 

“With an engine of some 10 or 12 horse power, I 
ean cut a line 20 feet in length, varying from 40 to 
45 seconds, and after I had the slab taken off, and 
the log turned down for sawing boards, I noticed 
that in sawing up the entire log, that it averaged a 
board every minute,—and when it is known ae a 
our ine is, it appears almost incredible.” 
Calculating the day's work at 12 hours, this is cut+ 





ting at the rate of 14,400 feet of boards per day. 


REVIEW OF THE TOBACCO & GRAIN MARKETS, 
eet mgs Farmer by J. W. & E, Reynolds. 
he market for Tobacco during the entire month 
has been remarkably inactive, caused in a great 
measure by the smaliness.of stocks in first hands.to 
select from, and the high prices asked by holders of 
it. Tho’ prices haye advanced in E » 88 ace 
knowledged by Getman dealers here, it will not 
pay them a profit at rates asked here, and at which 
it has been gelling the past winter, if shipped-to Eu- 
rope—therefore aggre hold off for an advance ia 
prices there, or a reduction in rates here—while the 
agents.here, conscious of ers priness of the 
crop grown last year, and believing the demand ‘will 
inerease, are unwilling to submit to a reduction. 
We see no reason to apprehend a deeline in aud 
qualities this year, nor do we tbink prices for com- 
mon sorts will give way, unless the season should 
be extraordinarily good for planting, and an extra- 
ordinary large crop grown this year—in that event 
prices might give way me ae kind; 
quote prices at $4} to $5,a 4, for very common; 
$6 and $61 for ed leafy phan to $7} for 
long dark brown, $7} to $84for good yellow and 
red; $9 and $10 for extra fine red and yellow. ; 
Grain.—The prices for wheat have ryled dow 
throughout this month, ranging from 80'cts. tog 
for Red, and $1 to $1.08 for White. Corn has 
ranged from 56 to 62 cts. for white and yellow— 
Rye, 66 to 68, and Oats 38 to 42 cts. per bushel. 
Cattle—The offerings at the Cattle’Scales on Mon- 
day, the 24th, reached 620 head, 440 of which num- 
ber were sold to city butchers, and 180 were driven 
to Philadelphia. Prices ranged from $3 to. $4.25 on 
the hoof, equal to $6 a 8.25 net, and averaging $3.50 
gross. Hogs—We quote a brisk market at $6.75 a 7. 





Guavno—Maintains the price of last month, and 
we think will not vary therefrom during the spring; 
the supply seems to be ample—We refer those wish. 
ing to Wy to the advertisements in our pages of 
Messrs. Browne, Malcom, Fenby, Allen Co. 
Robinson, Levering & Son, Whitelock, Coyle, and 
Turner. 

Guano vs. Salts.—The ‘advertisements of Messrs. Kettle- 
well & Davison, and Dr. Chappell, will at this season, attraet 
attention. . Any patriotic farmer who may wish to place a 
handsome sum in the exhausted treasury of our State Society, 
can accomplish that object by-uccepting the challenge of 
former. Dr. C. makes a strong appeal to those whe have tried 
his Fertilizer and been unsuccessful, to give it another chance, 
with hopes of better success. 


an aenennneny 
TO THE AGRICULTURAL COMMUNITY, 
UANO.—A statement has appeardd in the 
public prints, emanating from the ‘State 
Chemist,” purporting to give the relative value of 
the various importations of Peruvian’ Guano into 
this market during the present season, wherein the 
cargo of the ship “Greyhound” in which we are 
largely interested, is made to appear inferior to one 
other cargo of the same article. 

From explanations made to us by Doetor Higgins, 
the State Chemist, we fully acquit him of all inten- 
tion to mislead purchasers, or to advance the inter. 
ests of one or twe dealers at the expense of ali the 
others. It is necessary, however, to state, that ths 
specimens supposed to represent the cargoes of ships 
Greyhound and Brooklyn, were'not those 
cargoes. Doctor Higgins has now samples of those 
ships for analysis, the result of which will a 


ina few days. In the meantime, to set the Agricul- 
tural community right, and to guard them against 
the various misrepresentations appearing in the pub- 
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lic prints, tending only to mislead, we respectfully 
submit the following note received by us from the 
State Inspector of Guano: 

.P. om & Co.— 
ay ete reply to your inquiry of this date, I would 
state that I consider the Guano brought by Ne ship Grey- 
hound 


equal to any Guano now in this market. 
y resp’y, J. O. M*CORMICK, 

March 11th, 1851. _ Inspector of Guano. 

And also the following extract from a statément 

blished by the “Inspector” in the Baltimore Sun, 

rch ith: =~ | 

“Fair samples of the several cargoes would have 
shown the following gyevities of the most essential 
fertilizing constitesnts : “h 
Ammonia. Phosphates. Total. 


Greyhound, 15.80 32.80 48.60 
‘Chapin, - 15.82 32.65 48.47 
Albany, ~ 14.88 33.40 48.28 
Brooklyn,  _ 14.92 32.98 47.90.” 


* “Thus it appears from the:above, there is but little 
‘variation-in all the various cargoes now in the mar- 
ket, although the Crreyhound has the largest amount 
of valuable properties. . 

We have yet on hand about 300 tons of the Grey- 
hound’s cargo, which we offer for sale in lots to sunt, 
at as low prices and on as favorable terms as can be 
had in this market. P. MALCOM & CO. 

' Corner Bowly’s wharf and Wood st. 

Ap.1 — J.J. & F. TURNER, No. 36 Pratt st. 


: GUANO—GUANO. 
ERUVIAN and Patagonian GUANO, BONE DUST and 
Pp PLASTER, forsaleby JAMES H. BROWNE, 
52 Prederick, one door North of Pratt st. 
Orders received for all kinds of Fertilizers. 
Grain and Mill Feed of all kinds constantly on hand and 
for sale. Ap. 1-]t* 








GUANO—GUANO. 
TONS PERUVIAN GUANO, imported in the 
1 E. H. Chapin, and pronounced by Dr. 
Higgins, State Chemist, to be a very superior article. Dr. 
pata Stewart also analyzed this cargo, and says that it con- 
tains more ammonia than any specimen of Guano that he has 
ever tested. ne? 
Also. PATAGONIA GUANO, BONE DUST, Building 
and Agricultural LiME, for sale at the lowest market rates by 
WM. ROBINSON, No. 4 Hollingsworth st. 
Ap. | near Pratt st. whart, Baitimere, Md. 


GUANO! GUANO!!! 
TONS PERUVIAN GUANO, landing from 
GOO ships Edward Everett and ae, ‘+ 
ons Patagonian, part equal to any ever imported into 
the United Steres. Aleo, 1000 bbls. Baltimore city ground} 





. Forsale on the best terms, by 
—_ 8. FENBY & BRO., 
Mar..1. Corner of Gay and Pratt sts. Baltimore. 





GUANO—GUANO. 

HE subscribers have remaining on hand a por- 
tion of the Peruvian GUANO imported the 
sent season in the barque ‘“‘E. H. Chapin,” which 
they will sell in lots at the very lowest market rates. 
he State Chemist, in his report on the different 
eargoes, published in the ‘‘Sun,” {1th March, shows 
this importation to be much superior to any which 
has arrived this season, and that it contains one-third 
more ammonia than some others. Dr. Stewart, of 
this city, after analysis, also states it contains more 

than any he has ever tested. 
Auso,; Patagonian ‘GUANO, of the ‘‘Corvo’s” 


, very dry. 
Keitiowell's Agricultural RENOVATOR. 
ROCK SALT, for stoek. 
GROUND PLASTER. 
TIMOTHY SEED. 





over Seed. W. WHITELOCK & CO. t 
Ap.1 Corner Gay and High sts. 


GUANO! GUANO!! 
oo TONS PERUVIAN GUANO, of the latest ins 
portations, a part of the Brooklyn’s cargo, in 
od cotton bags. Also, Patagonian Guano, of good quality, 
For sale in lots to suit purchasers at the lowest market rates, 
Clover, Timothy, Orchard and Herds Grass SEED, of'sy. 
perior quality, kept constantly on hand and for sale by 
T. W. LEVERING & SON, 
mar 1-3t No. 113 Pratt street wharf. 
Caution against Piracies on PAGE'S CIR. 
CULAR SAW MILL. 
AVING been informed that certam persons, withoutany 
authority from me, have been manulacturing myJm-. 
proved Portable Patent Circular Saw Mills, and fraudulently 
selling the same to divers persons, for use in the States of 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, 
ana, Florida, Texas, Mississippi, Kentucky, Ohio and Peng. 
ania, this is to caution all persons residents of said 
tates, from purchasing said Mills from any other person than 
myself for use in either of. the before mentioned States, as] 
shall prosecute al! such offenders. My agents will forthwith 
report the names and residences of all such offenders to me, 
as I may take measures to prosecute them. 
GEORGE PAGE, Inventor, 
Patentee and Manufacturer, 
Baltimore, Md., April 1, 1851. Ap.i 


YOUNG HEROD. 


é ie most capital Horse and sure 
Foal getter, will stand the ensy. 
ing season, commencing April 10th, 
and ending July 10th, at the stable of the subscriber 
53 miles on the Fall’s Road, on Mondays, Tuesday, 
Wednesdays and: Thursdays. Persons at a distaneé, 
desirous of putting Mares to this Horse, canhaye 
them well taken care of at the dsual prices, by ad. 
dressing a line to the subscriber. ' 
The Terms for Mares will be $7.50 cash, forthe 
season; $15 insurance. ; 
Young Herod is a rich dark bay, beautiful, gay, of 
very superior action and power—warranted to pace 
a mile in less than three minutes, and will trot it in 
less than four. He was sired by Herod, considered 
the best saddle horse of his day, and owned by Eé- 
ward H. Dorsey, Esq., of Hunting Ridge. Hisdam 
was by a Tom Horse, out of a Canadian Mare. «It 
is deemed unnecessary to say more of him, as he is 
well known and will show for himself. 
L. TIERNAN BRIEN, 
Washingtonville P. O., Baltimore co. Md., Mareb, 
1851. Ap. 1-1t* 
BONE-DUST AND POUDRETTE ESTABLISHMENT. 
On Harris’ Creek, at Canton, Baltimore. 
HOMAS BAYNES, ¢ s the facture of POU- 
DRETTE, and is prepared to supply any orders for the 
same—The article manufactured by him, will be found proba- 
bly morc valuable than any made in the Eastern cities. His 
BONE-DUST weighs from 55 to 60 Ibs. to the bushel, and is 
as fine as any article sold in this market. Price of Bone Dw 
60 cents per bushel. Poudrette, £1.12 per barrel. Persons 
sending their carts or wagons to the factory, can obtain the 
Poudrette at 20 cents per bushel : 
Orders left with S. Sanps, at the office of the American 
Farmer, will be attended to. 


1000 Ploughs and Cultivators. 


oO! warehouse will contain this 
season the largest stock of Plows 
and Cultivators ever offered in any 
warehouse of the kind-in the world. 
All can be suited with these articles by calling on 


E. WHITMAN, JR. & CO. 
marl 55, corner of Light and Pratt st., Baltimore. _ 


LIME, 
HE subscribers are prepared to furnish Building and Ag- 
ricultural Lime at the depot on the Back Basin, eofnet 
of Eden and Luncaster-sts., which they will warrant to give 
satisfaction, it being burnt from pure Alam Lime Stone, 
to any found in the United States. Orders may be left 
WILLIAM ROBINSON, No. 15 Hollingsworth-street, 
tt. 


Pra 
ft FELL & ROBINSON, City Block 
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Sa BEST and MOST VALUABLE Agricul- 
tural Implements and Machinery exhibited at 
the State Fair in 1850, will be seen by the award of 
Premiums below : 


AWARDED TO E. WHITMAN, JR. 
No. 55 Light street, Baltimore, 
BY THE 


MARYLAND STATE AGRICULTURAL SOC’Y, 


"ft their Third Annual Fair, held in Baltimore, 
23d, 24th and 25th October, 1850. 


For the best Plow in the Plowing Match, $10 00 
For the best Plowing, with Ox Team, Special 

Premium, 2 00 
For the best Plow on Exhibition, Ist Prem. 8 U0 
For the best Railway Horse Power, Whit- 

man’s Improved, Ist Premium, 15 00 
For the best Hay Press, Ist Premium, 25 
For the best Corn Shelier, the Ist Premium, 5 
For the best Field Rollers, Ist Premium, 8 
For the best Corn Stalk Cutters and Grinders, 

ist Premium, 5 
For the best Churns, 1st Premium, 4 
For the best Hay and Manure Forks, do 2 
For the best Hay Rakes, do 2 
For the best Cultivator, do 4 
Also, for the best Wheat Fan, the Society's Highest 

Honors, a Certificate of pre-eminence over all 

others. 

No exhibitor of Agricultural Implements at the above named 
air, having received one-half the amount of Premiums 
awarded us onthe different Kinds of Implements and Ma- 
chines, it is conclusive evidence that ours was considered the 
BEST AND MOST VALUABLE On exhibition, 

At the great FAIR OF THE MARYLAND 
INSTITUTE for the Promotion of the Mechanic 
Arts, held in Baltimore in October and November, 
1850, the FIRST PREMIUM, a heavy Silver Medal, 
WAS AWARDED TO 

EZRA WHITMAN, JR. 

FOR THE LARGEST anp BEST DISPLAY 
OF AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS. 
Also, FIRST PREMIUM, (another Silver Medal,) 
for his Improved Wrought Iron Railway Horse 
Power, which was made for Exhibition at the 

WORLD’S FAIR, in London, May; 1851. 

Our stock this season will be the Largest ever offered in 
this city, and probably the largest in the World, ail of which 
will be solid on reasonable terms at Wholesale or. Retail. 

E. WHITMAN, JR. & CO, 
At the Old Stand, No. 55 Light st., Baltimore, Md. 
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T THE LATE AGRICULTURAL FAIRS, held in thie 
State, the \ollowing PREMIUMS were awardedt6 
ROBERT SINCLAIR, ‘JR... & ny Wiz? 

By the Md. State Agr. Society, held-near this citys, 

The First Premium “Por the Largest and Best: of the: 

most Useful and Valuable Agricultural Implemeuts,”’. 

Sweep Horse Power, 

Corn and Cob Crusher, ; 

Vegetable Cutter—Vertical, 

Drill Barrow, 

Straw and Hay Cutter, 

Grain Cradle, 

Ox Yoke, 

Expanding and Hinge Harrow, 

One horse Seed Plow, 

Again, by the Prince George Agricultural Society, 

For the een and Best Display of Agricultural Imple- 

ments, $10 

No other premium in the Implement Dep: it was 

offered by this society; our Domestic Grist MiLL, however, 
was publicly noticed as px ing superior merit. 


Also, by the Talbot Co. Agricultural Society, 


vavvasweeee 








For the best Domestic Grist Mill, 34. 
For the best Sweep Horse Power, 5 
*For the best Wheat Drill, 4 
For the best Corn and Seed Drill, 2 
For the best Corn Sheller, 3 
For the best two horse Plow, 6 
For the best Ganz or 3 furrow Plow, 4 
For the best Cultivator, 3 
For the best Hacrow. 2 
For the best Straw Cuiter, 2 
For the best Cylindrical Straw Cutter, with Corn-stalk 
Grinders or Lacerators attached, being 3 combined 
Machine, 3 
For the best Seed Wheat Screen, 3 
For the best Clover Huller, 3 
For the best Grain Cradle 1 
For the best Attachment for the Plow, for Sub-solling, 1 


° 122 
*This award is particularly flattering, our Wheat Drill od 
ing contended against four of the best Drills, from Delaware, 
Pennsylvania and N. York. Thesame may be said of the en- 
tire Talbot Co. award, the farmers of that part of Maryland 
being noted for superior skill in the management of icul- 
tural machinery, and its quality as regards wor! p ana 
capacity. : 
The Taege assortment of Plows and valuable. Agricultural 
Machinery for sale in this city, renders it unnecessary for 
Southern planters to go beyond this city for their supplies. 

R. wy here JR. & CO,, 
and most extensive 


Proprietors of the 
Agri al House in the U, States, 
No, 58,60 and 62 Light st., North of Pratt. 


Mar. 1 
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WM. CROASDALE’S PATENT SEED DRILL. AND BROADCAST SOWER. 
MO oes. BP sougs ana Don 


complete. No. Lis the 
Seed Chest—No. 2 is the 
Driving Wheel—No. 3 ig 
an Iron Rod to stop the 
- ‘ ae ap by bear ye the 
+7 ACTA wheel clear of the ground 
it AN ia —the Rod being ma 
CN Latina hook on the lower round 
| a cea of the Plough for this 
} purpose. ae a 
Figure B. shows 
Drill withoot the Seed 
Chest—the opening ‘to 
Yet out the seed ix closed 
by four suiall shatters 
moving On hinzes.~-No, 
1 18 opened for ‘ 
c.—-No. 2 for Peas, 
§c.—No. 8 for Wheat, Rye, $c.—No. 4 
Cora. 


Figure C is the Drill turned up so as 
to show the under side whence the 
seed islet drop. No.1] isthe Cylinder; 
No. 2 the Driving Wheel; No. 3 isthe 
Spreader tor broadcast sowing. which 


you wish to plantin drills. A d'ffer- 
ent spreader will be furnished when 
narrower drills are required. 


The manifold advantages of drilling. 
in wheat over the usual method of 
sowing broadcast, nre now universally conceded by the informed practical far- 
mer, and it has long been a desideratum to find a simpie, convement and effec. 
tive apparatus for drilling, at a price which would place it within the reach of 
ali. ‘his drill is offered to the agricultural community with the confident be- 
lief that it will fully meet this want. Adapted in its construction, not only 
for drilling-in wheat, &c. but also for plunting corn and other seeds, and so 
arranged as to be attached to the common furrowing plough, and to perform 
perieetly its work while the indispensable process of ploughing is going on, 
without any additional labor, it must be apparent that it has great advantages 
over any other seeding machine yet invented. 


[tis attirmed by those who have used this Drill, that one and a half bushels of wheat to the acre put in with it, are fully 
equal to two bushels sown broadcast, in the usual way: first, because of the exact regularity with which the seed is deposit- 
ed in the ground, and secondly, being ail covered at uniform depth, the seed is protected from birds, and from the effects of 
freezing and thawing weather of the winter; and thirdly, the seed being properly covered, every blade will have good root 
and the crop be better prepared to withstand drought. 

Tus any farmer who sows only twenty acres of wheat will save in seed alone, the first year, by the use of this Drill, ite 
entire cost, besides having his crop put in better than it can possibly be done by hand, and with less labor. 

Cora may be planted with these Drills in hills of one, two, or four feet apart at the fir-t striking out, thus saving the cross 
furrowing, and also the labor of dropping. Drills can aiso be made to order, to plant corn in hills at any distance apart that 


may be required. 
These Drills are now set to sow one and a half bushels of wheat, weighing 60 Ib. to the bushel, to the acre, in furrows ten 


inches wide. 1 will also sow wheat broadcast, perfectly, by attaching the spreader directly under the wheat cavities. Full * 


directions for changing the quantity per acre, with other information, may be found on the inside of the lid. 
actual experiment it hax been found best not to plant deeper than three inches. 
anufactured and for sale by JOHN G. BRENNER, No, 41 Market street, Philadelphia. 
WM. H. CARR, No. 5 Commerce street, Philadelphia. 


RECOMMENDATIONS. 


Hartsville, July 22,1850. | ploughing-in. and the low price of the article, (which will be 
Mr. Ws. H. Carr: saved in seed alone in the planting of 20 acres,) bringing it 
Dear Siy:—You ask my opirion of William Cronsdate’s Pa- | within the means of all, sre important considerations.and 
tent Seed Drill ; last fall I used the first or second one that | certninly give it a decided advantage over the large Drills, or 
was made, to put in my wheut, and do not hesitate to say, | any that we have seen in use. 
that I consider it superior to any Drill that I have ever seen,| Joun Exgart, Warminster township, July 24, 1850, 
combining more advantages. {It works to perfection, isnot} James Wattace, Warwick, July 24, 1850. 
liable to get out of order, being simple in construction, and Ws. H. Lone, Warminster township, July 24, 1850. 
heing so well adapted to so many kinds of seeds, think it must W. Hart, Warwick, July 24, 1850. 
toa very great extent, take the place of all others. Ronert B. Forren, Warminster township, July 24, 1850. 
The low price is ulso un important consideration, asitbrings | Taos. W.F. Forten, Warminster township, July 24, 1850, 
it within the means of every Tarmer, but I would prefer itto| Cuartes Birp, Harisville, July 24, 1850. 


any that I have seen, costing five times as much, or more. JoserH Carr, Warminster township, July 25, 1850. 
Respectfu'ly yours, GEORGE BROWN. Josern Carr,Jr. do do do 
a Joun DontaP, do do do 
We the subseribers, having used William Croasdale’s Pa-| ANxorew Craven, lo do do 
tent Seed Drill, or scen it used, and seen che wheat planted| Airam A.Carr, = lo do do 
with it in its various stages, from the planting to its maturity, | T#oMas Brrp, do do do 
do unhesitatingly recommend it as the best and mosteconomi- | Samurt CRaven, do do do 
eal, combining more advantages than any Drilling machine} JOHN B. Ramsey, do do do 
we have seen. Its aduptation to so many various kinds of| Joseru Hart, do do do 
seed, Wheat, Rye, Corn, Broom Corn, Turnip Seeds, &c. &c. —- 
the certainty of distributing the exact quantity required either Newtown, November 21st, 1850. 


an drills or scattered over the furrow, the saving in labor and | _I certify that [ used Croasdale’s Patent Seed Drill in putting 
seed, its fitness for any land Where a plough can be used for | in a portion of my wheat, in September last. The wheat 








may be taken outor moved back when: 
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was one bushel and a half per acre; the adjoining 
— sown broad-cast at the tate of two bushels an acre. 
led wheat came up quite as thick and much more | 


Leached Ashes, 


F THE REST QUALITY, warranted genuine and un- 


i : 
binders than that sown broad cast, and I think is larger at oO adulterated, for sale r eae by 


the present time, Tam perfectly satisfied with the operations 

of this drill, Tt scatters the seed most satisfactorily over the 

furrow, snd sayes the labor of harrowing the ground, From 

theapnearance of the wheat. ae fours that I had not put 
rop in with the Se rill, 

pee getalay! PHINEAS JENKS. 


y 
SCOM & BURROUGHS 
ok, Fells Pot 


Ap. 1-6t* City Biock, Fefi’s Point. 





J.T. WATKINS, 
PEATHER BEDS, 


§.—This Pri!! can also be adapted to the a : a CURL-HAIR MATTR ESSES + 
p. 


ano. Price 912.50. 
JAMES BAYNES, Wool Dealer, 
Warehouse No. 106 Lombard st. near Calvert, Balto. 
8 prepared at all times to give a fair market price for 
T WouL of all descriptions. He would reeommend to far- 
mers to be more particular in washing their Wool, and in get- 
ting it in good order before bringing it to market, to ensure 
them a fair price. The demand is good, and the probability 
is, that it will continue so the coming season. Those having ¢ 
wool to dispose of, are invited to give him a eall before dis- 
posing of their fleeces. Any information as to putting it up 
for market. &e. will be freely given. 

References—B. Deford & Co., and Wethered Brothers, Bal- 
timore—Jas. Mott & Co., and Houston § Robinson, Philadel- 
phia. Ap. 1-lyr 
GatchePs Patent Water Rams. 

OR SALE at E. Wuitmay, Jr. & Co.’s Agri- 
cultural Establishment, No. 55 Light street. 
J. Hewes & Co., corner Pratt and Frederick sts., 
Baltimore, Md. These machines are cheap and 
durable; will elevate a constant stream of pure 
water any height or distance required, without labor. 
Any amount of references can be given as to their 
reputation, simplicity, durability, &c. 

e‘patentee is prepared to furnish all sizes of 
machines, with Lead, Cast and Wrought Iron, Glass 
or Cement Pipes, and to erect the same with neat- 
ness and despatch, in any part of the United States. 
All work warranted, or nocharge. Address, de- 
scribing location, &c., 
J. L. GATCHEL, Elkton, Md. 
3(> I refer, by permission, to Samuel Harris & 
Sons, Exchange Brokers, or Robt. A. Taylor, Bal- 
timore, Md. Ap. 1 











GARDEN SEEDS, 
RESH and genuine, raised by the best seed 
men in America and Europe expressly for 
E. WHITMAN, JR. § CO. and sold Wholesale 
and Retail at their warehouse, 55 Light street, 
timore. The above Seeds are put up for Retailing in the 
neatest ing ges. at6 cents each. Merchants 
can he supplied on the most favorable terms with Boxes from 
$5 to 350 ench. Market Gardeners are particularly invited to 
examine our stock of Seed, which have been selected with 
great care, and are recommended the very best quality that 
can be procured. marl 











FURNITURE AND VARIETY STORE, &c. 
No. 47 South street, 
Getween Lombard and Pratt street, 
BALTIMORE. 
FRESH_ENGLISH_ |. 
GARDEN & FLOWER SEED. . 
AMUEL FEAST & SONS’ usual 
supply of Fresh English Garden and 

Flower SEED, has arrived, consisting,.in part, of 
Prince Albert, Pea, Early Surprise do., London Mar- 
ket Cabbage, Preston’s Victoria do., Victoria Bro- 
coli, Lion’s Paw Celery, Yellow Turnip Radish, 10 
wks stocks extra large Pansy, Asters, &c., which 
they offer to customers at redneed prices, with a 
large collection of Roses. &c. of every variety—at ’ 
their Exotic Nursery and Seed Store, corner Charles 
and Saratoga streets, Baltimore. ; 

Also, to arrive by ship Geo. Washington, from 
England, about the 1st April, 217 barrels of English 
Potatoes, viz: ‘ 
Early Axhidge Kidney, 

“ Ashleaf 


Ap. l-lyr 





“ Fox's Seedling, Samples can be seen at - 
«  Manley’s, the office of the Ameri- - 
“ Pinkey’s Kemp, can Farmer. 

Late Regent, . 
‘* Lancashire Kemp, Ap. 1 


ait 





To Extensive Farmers. 

wi be disengaged about the fifteenth April, 

a Practical Farmer and Gardener, who has 
received his Agricultural and Horticultural infor- 
mation in both England and Ireland, and has filled 
the above situation as Overseer and Gardener for 
the last 19 years, and is now doing business fora. 
gentleman in this neighborhood, but leaves at his 
own request, the time above specified Understands 
the breeding, feeding, &c. of all manner of stock, 
and has in addition, a general knowledge of useful 
information. Is married—no family but his wife, 
age 43 years. Address M. Burrerrigip, Overseer, 
Waveland, Elkridge P. O., Md. Ap. 1-1t 





TO THE AGRICULTURAL COMMUNITY. 





“CHAPPELL'S FERTILIZER.” 


The season has again arrived for us to call 
your attention to this valuable manure, which 
we do with increased confidence, notwithstand- 
ing some experiments have resulted unfavorably, 
some of which have been reported through the 
columns of the “‘Farmer.”’ Itisa source of great 
satisfaction for us to be able to state, that we have 
heard of so many cases where the article has 

roven efficacious, not only to Wheat harvested 
ast fall, but also upon Corn, Oats, Potatoes, &c., 
that we can recommend it with the same confi- 
dence as heretofote. We have heard of several 
cases of its application to Wheat as a top-dress- 





ing last year, where it was used without any 
benefit whatever; this we attribute to the fact, 
that it was applied whilst the frost was in the 
ground; and the early rains washed it from 
the surface. In many cases of later application, 
the article was used with great benefit, not only 
to the wheat, but also the Clover, particularly the 
latter; hence we consider it send better when 
used upon Grass or small grain, to wait until the 
soil is thawed and the frost entirely out of the 

und ; then harrow it in whenever practicable. 

e have been informed of several cases where 
the quantity of Wheat obtained was fully equal 
to that upon which Guano had been used, al- 
though at an early stage in its growth, and whilst 
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the plant was developing, the parties who had 
ew the Fertilizer did not anticipate any benefit 
would accrue—hence, many farmers who had 
condemned it, {judging from the appearance of 
the straw atan early stage of its growth,) subse- 
quently changed their views upon thrashing the 
grain. We are satisfied that an equal outlay in 
Guano and Fertilizer, will result favorably for 
the latter, not only im the increased yield of grain, 
but the large amount of Clover. 

On some lands the Fertilizer acts with sur- 
prising promptmess and success. In fact, the 
constituents used, in its manufacture, cannot be 
applied to any soil, suitable for cultivation, with- 
out some advantage, and though im some cases, 
(owing either to a peculiarity of the soil or the 
season,) the entire cost of outlay may not be re- 
funded the first crop, the improvement in the soil 
will eventually repay the farmer welt for its use. 
Nor should any farmer he satisfied with one trial ; 
circumstances may occur in certain seasons, which 
may prevent its favorable action, which the pe- 
culiarities of another season might, on the same 
land, cause the experiment to be successful.— 
Many farmers failed im she use of Guano in their 
first experiments, and it-has required years to es- 
tablish confidence in the article. We cannot ex- 
pect our Salts to be used every season with the 
same success, as much depends op the weather. 
We would, therefore, recommend these who ma 
have used the Fertilizer without deriving as muc 
benefit as they had expected, to try it once more 
on asmali scale. More than Aok. & their second 
experiment will prove it to be a valuable manure 
for their Jand, and a profitable outlay of money. 

One season, a farmer may use Guano with 
great success—the next, he may be disappointed. 
Does he attribute the failure to the Guano? No. 
But if the same result from the use of our Fer- 
tilizer, we are accused of udulleraling it, of 
“fraud,” of humbug, &c. A consciousness of 
our integrity has sustained us under all opposi- 
tion, feeling satisfied that time only is necessary 
to prove its value. 

either Guano or Fertilizer can be used with 
the same return of cost, on Oats, as on Corn or 
Wheat. In fact, such has been the uncertainty 
of the season for many years past, at the maturity 
of the Oat crop, that we would not recommend 
the use of either, unless it is desirable to set the 
land in Clover. 

In the culture of Corn, where it is the object 
to receive a quick return of money from the crop, 
without desiring a permanent improvement of 
the soil, the Fertilizer can be much more profit- 
ably used in the hill than sown broadcast. We 
have heard of surprising results by using it in 
the hill. If used broadcast, and the season should 
prove favorable, two barrels to the aere will pro- 
duce great results, particularly if a small quan- 
tity is used in the hill to give it a start. The 
land may afierwards be put down in Wheat or 
Rye, without additional manure. 

We are perfectly satisfied (from repeated ex- 
periments which have been reported to us) that 





the “Agricultural Salts” is the best Manwre that 





can be used on Potatoes, being much more cer. 


tain in its action than stable manure, causing 
an inereased size and su ity. In plant. 
ing Potatoes, it should be used at the rate of about 


2 barrels to the acre, sprinkled under or over the 
seed in the furrow, and we would advise you al- 
ways to plant when the ground is damp, as there ig 
much more certainty of success. e are in- 
formed by a farmer of great experience, that he 
has never failed with his Potatoes when the 
ground was moist during the planting. We also 
suggest that the seed should not be exposed longer 
than possible in the furrow. 

. We have heretofore published in the “Farmer,” 
many letters of recommendation, which we con- 
sider it unnecessary to republish at this time, as 


they can be procured in Pamphlets at our office, 


We append a few certificates, which speak for 
themselves, from gentlemen who are well known 
in this section of the State ; a number have prom- 
ised to report their experiments to Mr. Sands, 
which will probably appear from time to time. 
We depend for our sales upon those who have 
used the ‘‘Salts” with success, havimg received 
largely increased orders from such. We do not 
expect those who have been disappointed in its 
use, to try it again, unless in small quantities, 
which we so sragen request them to do, as 
many experiments with Guano were equally un- 
successful at first, and some farmers having tried 
it without success, have abandoned its use.— 
Now, will any farmer undertake to say that Gu- 
ano cannot be used profitably, when we have such 
a multiplicity of facts to prove directly the con- 
trary? Experiment alone has shown when, and 
how it can be used with success. The result has 
been a large increase of consumption. The same 


may be said of Lime, or any other article which , 


has been used for the te of the soil; 
they have all had to pass through the same ordeal 
of experiment and observation; the laws neces- 
sary for their action had first to be discovered, be- 
fore they could profitably be applied. We, there- 
fore, repudiate and deny the inference which has 
been deduced from the occasional unsuccessful 
use of our ‘‘Fertilizer,” as any evidence of its 
lack of fertilizing properties, and present the nu- 


merous facts as contained in the Pamphlet, as our 


roof, 

All we ask for the “Fertilizer?” is a fair trial, 
under circumstances favorable to its action. We 
guarantee it to contain fifty per cent. more Bone, 
100 per cent. more Sulphuric Acid, and 50 per 
cent. more ‘Soluble Salts,”” than any other com- 
pound now offered for sale. ; 

Ours is the original and only genuine “Agri- 
cultural Salts,”” and we were the inventors and 
introducers of these compounds. Farmers will 
therefore be particular to have none but “Cuar- 
PELL’s FEerRTiLizBr.” 


Bioomrtep, Baltimore Co., March 23d, 1851. 
Mr. P. S. Coarrete:— x 

Dear Sir:—In answer to your note of this date, 
asking for my experience in the use of your Fer- 
tilizer, I have but time to say, that two or three 
years ago I used but 2 or 3 barrels by way of ex- 
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riment. Last year, I used upward of 70, and this 
ear 1 will drop it on every hill of Corn that I plant. 
y experience of its use on Corn, in the x/fl, is most 
unquestionably and decidedly favorable. 
Very resp’y, yours, &c., 
Ricuarp J. WortHincTon. 


Barro. Counry, March 22d, 1851. 
p. S. Cuarrett, Esq.— 
Dear Sir:—4 have used your ‘*Fertilizer’’ in many 
ways upon both Wheat and Corn, with great success. 
Yours resp’y, W. WorrainerTon. 


Dr. P. S. Cuaprett:— 

Dear Sir:—As you desired, when I saw you, I will 
tell all that has come to my knowledge of the ef- 
fects produced by the use of your Fertilizer in Ce- 
cil county. 

The number of barrels that I sold for you last 
year, may amount to 700, and these were spread 
over'an extent of 20 miles long, by 6 or 8 broad, 
upon Corn, Oats, Potatoes, Grass, Buckwheat, Gar- 
den Vegetables and Wheat. 

Its effect upon these crops has been favorable, al- 
though a few farmers are not satisfied, whilst many 
are highly pleased, and have directed me to procure 
for them larger quantities than last year. 

Upon my own Corn and Oats crop, its effect has 
quite equalled my anticipations, producing at least 
15 bushels to an acre more than where none was 
applied. Upon the whole, the experiment has been 
very satisfactory, and where used upon Grass, and 
applied early, its effect has been great. 

t is very probable I shall sell more Fertilizer 
this year than during the past. 
I remain, dear sir, yours truly, 
Wiiuiam Peirce. 
March 20, 1851. 


<a. 


“Brick Meetine House,” Cecil Co. 
March 26th, 1851. 


Woopvitte, Balt. Co., 
Dr. P. S. Cuarrett:— 

Dear Sir.—I cheerfully comply with your request, 
in adding my testimony to the value of your Agri- 
cultural Salts asa Manure on my farm—I have 
ow used over sixty barrels. My first experiment 
was with 8 barrels in the fall of °48, on wheat and 
‘timothy, 2 barrels to the acre. The piece of tand 
on which it was used, was about as poor as any oth- 
er on my farm ; alongside of it I had a piece of Po- 
tato ground, which had been richly manured for 
that crop, and on which I put additional stable ma- 
nure. Another portion had no manure. in the 
spring, I found that where I did not put any manure 
the wheat looked very unpromising for acrop; 1 
therefore concluded in the spring to top-dress it 
with your Salts, which I did, using alone a barrel 
te the acre. As soon as the warm weather set in, I 
discovered a very great improvement, and found my 
chance for a crop very encouraging. At har- 
vest, I cut as fine a crop of wheat as could be de- 
sired; on the Potato ground at least 20 bushels to 
the acre ; on that portion on which I bad applied 2 
barrels at the time of seeding, I’ cut from 18 to 20 
bushels per acre, and, that top-dressed from 15 to 16 
bushels. Nor was this the only advantage,—I 
found that where your Salts had been used, an un- 
usually luxuriant growth of clover and timothy. 
The quality of my wheat was such that [ sold it for 
seed in the fall. 1 was certainly very much sur- 
Pvised to find, that'so small a quantity of concentra- 
ted manure could be used to produce such results. 





dn the fall I used another lot of 12 barrels on wheat; | 


this experiment also resulted very much to my sat- 
isfaction—{ am fully convinced in the opinion. that 
it is a very profitable manure to use on that crop. 
In the spring of 5@ I got of you 10 barrels, and put 
it on $ acres for corn. On an adjoining four acres 
1 put a heavy dressing of stable manure. I kept an 
account of the expense of hauling out and spread- 
ing the manure, and. found that it cost me more in 
cash to haul, &c., ‘the manure, than I paid for the 
Salts put on the five acres as above described. My 
crop was large—fully eight barrels to the acre—and 
where | put the Salts and Manure { could see but 
little difference, if any, in favor of the Salts. 

I have come to the conclusion, from these numer- 
ous experiments, that it is cheaper and more profit- 
able to the farmer to use your Fertilizer than to 
haul his manure from his barn-yard, besides which 
your Salts can be used where it is impossible to haul 
stable manure. When I first purchased my farm, (it 
is about 4; miles from the city) I procured a wagon 
and four horses to haul stone off of the place, an 
bring stable manure from the city as return Joad, 
This practice I have abandoned ever since I ascer. 
tained the value of your Salts as a manure, prefer 
ring to use the Fertilizer. Since using it and other 
manures, I have, to be sure, greatly increased the 

oduct of the farm, and, of course, my supply of 

arn-yard manure also largely increased. 

Last fall 1 purchased of you 20 barrels, which I 
have used on Wheat, and from present appearances, 
{ have a fair prospect for a good crop. My confi- 
dence in the article, leads me to recommend it to 
others. I consider that I have fully tested its value 
on my jand, and expect to use more or less of it 
every season. Respectfully, 

— Joun Nants. 

Price $3 per barrel, containing 300 Ihs.—terms, 
Cash or city acceptances. P.S. CHAPPELL, 

Ap. 1-1t Office 158 Lombard street. 

P. S. CHAPPELL, 
MANUFACTURING CHEMIST, 
OFFICE HOWARD BUILDINGS, 

No. 168 Lomsarp srreet, between Hanover and 
Charles, (4 doors from former office, ) 
| meee FOR SALE—OIL OF VITRIOL, 

or Sulphuric Acid, (of his own manufacture) 
for Dissolving Bones. 

See his advertisement in July No. for other ar 
ticles for Agricultural purposes. Ap.1 


HUSSEY’S ’ 
REAPING AND MOWING MACHINES. 


4 het subscriber respectfully offers the following letters for 








the information and satisfaction of those who are-de- 
sirous of making the time of harvest short, pleasant and eco- 
ical, and disp with the tedious and expensive use of 
the scythe and cradle. OBED HUSSEY. 
Baltimore, March 25th, 1851. 
—_——w 


Sprin |, Illinois, Dec. 25, 1850. 

Mr. Obed Hussey, Baltimore, Md:—Dear Sir: | have used 
one of your Mowing and eo Machines, and consider it 
the best machine I ever saw, und never intend to do without 
one, if it is possible to get one, even if [ have to go to Balti- 
more and remain at the shop tillone can be made. I do can- 
didly believe, if I had had one ten years ago, I would now 
feel like a much younger man, and cheerfully recommend 
them to all who have grass or grain to cut, as a machine that 
will do thetr work in perfect order, neatness, and with ease 





to all employed. JOHN SIMMS 
4 miles west of Springfield, MM. 
Utica, Lasal Co., Ill., Dec, 14, 1850. 
Obed Hustey, Esq.—Dear Sir: I received your Reaping an@ 
Mowing Machine in time for harvest, and used it for harvest 
ng and for mowing. ‘1 am fully satisfied that your Mathinee 
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are the best yet offered to the farmers of this State. I have 
mowed avvut four hundred acres, a great portion 0: which 
was wild prairie, very frequently runuing against stones and 
ant heaps with sufficient torce to throw both driver and raker 
off the machine, without iojury tothe machine. Why your 
machine is preferable to any Other, is: after you have cut 
your different kind» of grain, tully as well as can be done 
with any other mxchine, with uot over fifteen minutes’ work, 
you can take the same machine into your meadow or on to 
the prairie, and cut your grass at the rate of ten acres per 
day, catting cluser and cleaner than can be done with asey tue. 
With proper care your machines will last fifteen or twemy 


years, with trifling repairs. 
Respecitully yours, JAMES CLARK. 


Island Grove, Sangamon Co., Illinois, Dec. 25, 1850. 
Mr. Obed Hussey, haithinore, Md.—Dear Sir: Last summer 
I received two of Hussey’s Mowing and Reaping Maciines ; 
onc from your own shop in Baltimore, and the other manu- 
factured 1 this State. Unfortunately for me, I retained the | 
one manufactured in this State, and with some difficulty suc- 
ceeded in cutting about two hundred acres of wheat and 
grass. The one trom your shop I let Mr. Jobn Simms have, 
who cut his wheat, oaisand hay, (avout xeventy-five xcres) 
with perfect satistaction and ease, most of it with two horses, 
and without being obliged to grind the knives. After Mr. 
Simms finished his harvest, he let Mr. James D, Smith, of 
Island Grove, have it, who cut about three hundred acres of 
grass with it, the machine giving perfect sausfuction. 
Very respectfully yours, EDWARD J. ENO, 


Carrolton, Green Co., Til., Dec. 27, 1850. 

I procured one of Mr. Hussey’s Reaping and Mowing Ma- 
chines from Bultimore, last spring ; I cut eighty acres of wheat 
and ten acresof oats and fitty acres of timothy with it, 10 my 
entire satisfuction; after which, I cut sixty acres of clover 
seed with it in less than five days, | conid mot have saved 
the clover seed without the machine, *o I consider I saved 
the whole cost of the machine, in the saving of the clover 
seed alone. SAMUEL ‘THOMAS, 


Carrolton, Lebanon Oo., Iil., Sept. 1850. 
Mr. O. oe The four Reaping and Mowing Machines 
Fm sent, arrived sate and in good order. Tireir performance 
c ded onr expe i - the work went on 80 smvotily 
that we searcely knew it was hay time and liarvest. * * * 
If your machine had been as well known as they are now, 
you could have sold twenty as well as one. 
Youts, JONAS WARD. 


Spring field, Ill., Dec. 25, 1850. 
Mr. Obed Hussey, Baltimore, Md.—Dear Sir: During the 
harvest of August, 1849, with one of your Machines I cut six- 
ty acres of Hemp, using a set of 43¢ feet knives and guards, 
and two teams of tour horses ench, changing every two rounds, 
which cut, on an avernge, eight acres per day. ‘This last har- 
vest, the sume single machine. with 6 foot guides and knives, 
operated by the sume force, cutsuccessfully 2Wacres of hemp, 
or from 10 to 12 ucres per day. From this exnerience, I take 
pi in ree ding your Cutters above the hemp 
cradie and hook, not only as labor-saving, by the expedition 
with which they cut, but as hemp saving, from the perfect 
thoroughness, evenness and nenrness to the ground with which 
they do their work, and the regular and coliected form in which 
they leave the hemp after being cut. Yours respectfully, 
Ap. 1 EDWARD 8. COX. 


Farmer’s Agency and Commission House. 
HE difficulty which farmers have heretofore 
experienced in getting into market many 

rofitable articles of produce; as Poultry, Butter, 

Rn, Vegetables, Fruits, &c., is now entirely re- 

moved by the establishment of an agency for the 

sale of aut articles raised by the farmer. 

This arrangement must prove advantageous to 
the producer, enabling him to obtain a remunera- 
tive price for his goods, instead of the meagre rates 
heretofore received through captains of vessels, 
who not having time to devote to them, were fre- 
quently compéiied to sacrifice the interests of their 
owners. The undersigned having established such a 
house, refer the community to Messrs. Popplein 
and Thomsen, Mr. J. N. Palmer, Mr. Ezra Whit- 
| Jr., and ee Sands, Esq.— Baltimore. 

goods consigned to us will meet with prompt 
returns. a LARKIN & CO. : 

Ap. No. 43 S. Frederick st., Baltimore: 
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n GARDEN and FIELD SEEDS, 
Phat received by the ship Indepen- 
dence—30 casks Garden Seeds, in- 
cluding 15 superior sorts Garden PEAS, 
10 kinds early and late CABBAGE Seed, 
ulabaga, Mange! Wurzel, Sugar BEET and Field 
CARROT Seed, Brocoli, Cauliflower, Windser and 
Scarlet BEANS, CELERY, Cress, Naples Radish, 
and 500 pounds superior early Scarlet RADISH 
Seed. 10 bales field Seed, including English Ray, 
Sweet Verual Grass, Vetches, Lucerne Seed. &c. 
Also, from the CLAIRMON'T NURSERIES and 
SEED GARDENS, near this city, Beet, Carrot and 
Parsnip Seed, Dwf. Beans, extra flat Dutch and Sa. 
voy CABBAGE, Lettuce, Cucumber, early Corn, 
Celery, Cantaloupe, Pepper, Squash, &c. &c. For 








. Europea 





sale by ROBT. SINCLAIR, JR. & CO. 
Ap. 1 58, 60 and 62 Light street. 
Aultss English Garden 


SEED, &c. 
UST received per steam- 
ers Arctic and Baltic, our 
usual supply of first rate English Garden DS, 
warranted in every particular equal to those sold 
by us last and former years. 

Also, Skerveng’s Kuta Baga, White and Yellow 
Sugar BEET, Mangel Wurtzel, White Belgian Car- 
rot, Field Parsnip, &c. For sale wholesale and re- 
tail by SAMUEL AULT & SON, 

Ap. 1-1t Corner Calvert and Water sts. 


A Tract of Land For Sale, 

ONTAINING 204 1-4 ACRES—55 in wood, the balanee 
divided into five fields, averaging 3U acres each, all water- 
ed and lying well, and under an improving system of cultivation 
for several years past, with comfortable improvements fora 
small family. This tract ie 9 miles from Lynchburg, Va., 6 
from Amherst C. House, and 5 from the J. R. & K. Co. Canal. 
In few words, this is c ly idered one of the best 
and most convenient tracts, to its size, in the “Red land dis- 
trict”? of Amherst. For further particulars, make early ap- 

plication to ROY B. SCOTT. 


Tobacco Row, Amherst, Va. Ap. 1-1t* 


BAMBOROUGH WHEAT FAN. 
w have purchased the exclusive rigit for tie sale of 
this celebrated Wheat Fan in the state of Maryland, 
and also the privilege from Mr. Bamborough of selling the 
Fans in all of the Southern States. Farmers and merchants 
intending to purchase the abave Fan, will oblige by sending 
their orders as easly as possible to 
E. WHITMAN, JR. & CO, 
P. 8. Having purchased the patent, as above je tse | 
infringement on the same, either by the manufacturing, 
or otherwise, will be visited by the severest preety of the 
law. E. WHITMAN, JR, & CO. 
55, corner of Light and Pratt streets, 
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Correction.—In Mr. Bamborough’s advertinement, 
of his wheat fans, his name is printed ‘‘James” in- 








stead of JOHN Bamborough—Those who may 
have occasion to write to him, will please mind this. 








